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•  Tlic  harbour  of  Lamlajh  (in  the  ifland  of  Arran)  is  one  of  the  fafeft  ports  In 
the  uuiverfe  ;  a  port,  fays  Mr  Penrunt,  perfetSfly  VirgtUan. 

Hir  infula psrt'Mit 
Ejficit  otjeAu  laUrurn. 

A  beautiful  femUimar  bay  forms  one  part ;  wlille  the  lofty  Ifland  of  Lamhjh,  ex¬ 
tending  befere  the  mouth,  fecuret  It  from  the  Eall  winds ;  Icaring  on  each  fide  a 
fafe  and  e4fy  entrance.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  baV  ia  about  nine  miles, 
and  the  depth  of  water  fuificlent  for  the  largeft  (hips.  Tke  ifland  U  a  vaft  moun¬ 
tain,  in  meat  part  covered  with  heath,  hut  Jus  fumcient  pafture  and  arable  laiid  to 
feeil  a  few  cows,  Ihecp,  and  goats,  and  to  raife  a  little  corn.  It  is  greatly  infclt- 
cd  with  vipers. 
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State  of  the  Barometfr  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Faicnheit’s  Ther. 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  tAcn  in  the  morning  befote  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  3 1  ft  ol  March  17^9,  to  the  29th  of  April,  near  the  foot  of  Arthur ’a  , 
beat. 
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,  Ta  the  PubUflier. 

SIR, 

IN  the  cxtrafl  from  tlie  letter*  of  A*  I  ^uve  bad  no  opportunity  of 
the  Dutchcr*  Dowr.ger  of  Or*  reading  the  letters  aferibed  to  Ma- 
Ic-ans,  [March  Magazine,  p.  1 7 1.]  it  darni’,  i  cannot  pretend  to  determine 
is  Gild,  “  as  thefc  letters  were  chief-  whether  they  be  authentic  or  a  for- 
“  ly  written  to  Prlncefs  Caroline,  gcry,  1  am,  however,  inclined  to 
“  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  at  the  Uiink  that  they  are  a  f'  ^gtry,  Ma- 
“  Kngliih  court,  Madame  takesgreat  would  have  called  her  corref- 

“  paius  to  alfure  her  correfpoudent,  pondent  Friiiaft  of  fVnhj,  and  not 
“  that  her  fon,  the  Regent,  never  Princeft  Carpline.  Befides,  there  feems 
“  had  any  intention  of  allifting  the  little  likelihood  of  her  having  had 
“  Pretender,  cither  publicly  or  pri-  a  commerce  of  letters  with  fo  young 
‘‘  vkitely  y  and  if  Ijtrd  Stair  •would  a  woman  as  Queen  Caroline  then 
“  have  made  an  alliance  •with  him,  the  was. — What  Madame  is  fuppofed  to 
“  rebellion  of  1715  would  never  fay  of  the  King  of  Spain's  attach- 
“  have  happened.”  ment  to  hi*  wife  bears  the  marks  of 

SuppoGng  the  letters  to  be  genu-  an  anachronifm,  that  monarch  was 
inc,  Madame  muft  have  been  very  not  fo  fcrupulous  in  the  younger  part 
h'lionint  imiced  of  the  tranfaSIons  of  his  life.  The  ftory  told  relates 
of  that  time.  i.  The  rebellion  broke  to  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  his  fecond  wife, 
out  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans  be-  of  whom  Madame  could  know  no- 
came  Regent.  2.  Lord  Stair  did  thing. 

make  an  ailiatxe 'Mith  the  Regent.  This  In  the  laft  century,  Varillas,  Ra¬ 
is  known  to  all  intelligent  readers  of  guenet,  Courtiltz,  and  others,  dif- 
hi  dory,  and  fome  of  the  particulars  graced  the  name  of  Hiflorian  in 
will  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  France,  by  their  fabulous  publica- 
of  the  State  Papers,  publilhed  by  tions,  and  I  am  afraid  that  their  race 
Earl  Ilardwicke.  3.  The  Regent  is  not  cxttnd.  As  the  paiTion  for  an- 
iiid  not  afflll  the  Pretender  fukliclyy  ecdotes  increafes,  readers  will  br¬ 
and  his  private  ncgociations  with  the  come  more  carclefsin  thus  invciligat- 
J  acobite  party  were  all  a  farce.  Lord  ing  theirtruth;  andneedy  and  unprin- 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  cipled  men  wiU  be  always  ready  to 
William  Wyndhani,  complains  of  profit  by  the  credulity  of  the  public, 
the  dilatory  and  uncertain  conduff  It  will  afford  much  employment  for 
of  the  Regent,  but  be  did  not  know  next  age  to  deteft  what  Voltaire 
the  caufe  of  it.  Lord  Stair  had  himfelt,  a  mader  workman,  terms 
gained  tiie  Regent,  and  his  favourite  Lei  mtnfonges  imprimis  of  this  age. 
JJu  ISctis, 


A  M'-dern  Account «/"  Scotland :  Being  ass  exaff  Deferipthn  of  the  Country,  and 
a  true  Char  after  of  the  People  and  their  Manners.  Written  from  thence  by  an 
Engliih  Gentleman.  Printed  in  the  Tear  1670.  Quarto. 

[  lY  yr  OST  people  are  antiquaries  be  an  unfavourable  one ;  and  there 
lVA  in  fomc  degree.  There  are  are  few  who  would  not  wilh  to  fee 
few  who  are  not  plcafed  with  read-  the  portraits  of  their  great  grandfa- 
ing  a  defcription  of  their  country  at  thers,  even  though  they  (hould  be 
a  remote  period,  even  tho’  it  Ihould  caricaturas.  In  this  idea,  we  have 

£  c  2  thought 
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thouglit  it  wartK  while  to  preferve 
the  following  paper.  The  acCoiiuit 
it  gives,  we  hope,  is  in  fome  places 
falie,  and  in  many  exaggerated  j  but 
it  is  written,  amitld  all  its  acrimony, 
with  a  con&derable  portion  of  tlie 
wit  in  faihion  in  tbofe  days.} 

IF  all  our  European  travellers  di¬ 
rect  their  courie  to  Italy,  upon 
the  account  of  its  antiquity,  whv 
fhould  Scotland  be  neglcCled,  who^s 
wrinkled  furface  derives  its  original 
£rom  the  Chaos?  The  firll  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fome  ftragglers  of  the  fal¬ 
len  angels,  who  relied  then.felves 
on  the  confines,  till  their  Captain 
Lucifer  provided  places  for  ihcti  in 
his  own  countrj’.  This  is  the  con- 
jedure  of  learned  critics,  who  trace 
things  to  their  originals*,  ami  this 
opinion  was  grounded  on  the  devil’s 
brats  yet  refident  amongll  them, 
whofe  forefight,  in  the  events  of 
good  and  evil,  exceeds  the  oracles  at 
Delplios,  the  fuppofed  ilfue  of  thole 
prilline  inhabitants. 

Names  of  countries  were  not  then  in 
faihion,  thofe  came  not  in  till  Adam’s 
days,  and  Hillory,  being  tiien  In  her 
infancy,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
changes  of  that  renowned  co’untry  ; 
in  that  interval  betwixt  him  and  Mo- 
fes,  when  their  Chronicle  commen¬ 
ces,  ihe  was  then  baptifed,  and  moll 
think  with  the  fign  of  the  croft,  by 
the  venerable  name  of  Scotlimd, 
■from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Fha- 
roah.  King  of  Egypt.  Hence  came 
the  rife  and  name  of  thefc  prclcut 
inhabitants,  as  their  Chronicle  in¬ 
forms  us,  and  is  not  to  be  doubted  of, 
from  divers  confiderablc  circumftan- 
ces  *,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  being  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them,  tliat  of  lice,  being 
a  judgment  unrepealed,  is  an  aiupLc 
teftimony,  thefc  loving  unlmals  ac¬ 
companied  them  from  Egypt,  and 
remain  with  them  to  this  day,  never 
forfi^ng  them,  but  as  rats  leave  a 
houfe,  till  they  tumble  into  their 
graves.  The  plague  of  biles  and 


blniiis  is  hereditary  to  them,  as  % 
diltingulllicd  mark  from  the  reft  of 
the  world,  which,  like  the  devil’s 
cloven  lioof,  wains  all  men  to  be¬ 
ware  of  them,  d'hc  judgment  of 
bail  and  fnow  is  natiiralifed  and  made 
free  denilun  here,  and  continues  with 
them  from  the  fun’s  firll  ingraft  into 
till  he  il  ls  palled  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  /Iquury. 

The  plagues  of  darirneft  was  faid 
to  be  thic'K  darkneft,  tM  '?>cfch,  which 
moft  undoubtedly  thefc  people  have; 
a  Ihare  in,  as  the  word  Sc3t:x,  dark- 
nefs,  implies;  the  darknefs  being 
appliable  to  their  grot's  and  block.ih 
umierftandii'gs,  as  i  had  it  fr»  m  a 
fchclrr  of  their  own  nation.  Upon 
thefc  grounds  this  original  is  undc- 
nkbl)  allowed  them,  and  the  country 
itfelf,  in  pyramids,  refembles  Egypt, 
but  far  exceeds  them  both  in  bulk 
and  number;  theirs  arc  but  the  pro- 
duels  of  mc'is  labours,  biit  thefe  are 
nature’s  own  handy-werk;  and,  if 
Atlas  would  c  J'r  a  Ikouider,  here  he 
r.iay  be  fitted  with  a  fupj>oricr. 

Italy  is  compared  to  a  kg,  .■jeot- 
land  to  a  loide,  whofe  kgs  iuicl  en¬ 
grailed  edges,  rsprefent  the  pron.ou- 
torics  and  buttings  out  into  the  fca, 
witb  more  noo!-s  and  angles  thaa  the 
m.oil  conceited  of  my  Lcrd  Mayor’s 
cuftards;  nor  does  the  compantbil 
determine  here:  A  loufe  preys  up¬ 
on  its  own  foftcrer  and  prefers  er, 
and  is  produclive  of  thofe  minute  . 
animals  ca^ed  Nits;  fo  Scotland;  r 
whol’c  probofeis -joins  too  clofe-  'ta- * 
England,  has  fucked  axvay  the  nu* 
triment  fromNorthumberiaiul,  as  the;'  . 

.  coantry  itfelf  isioo  true  a  Sertimony,*; 

and  from  its  oppofite  a - ,;'ha$-l 

calved  thofe'Qittj  iilasds, 'culled  tfai-' 
Orcades  tmd  -the  .Shctlaud^^fsr.jf. 

Iflaaob."  re-  .c. ^  o.*.*  t  * 

The -arms  of.thc  kingdom  was  airc. 
ciently  a  red  lion'ra«ptDit  ri.B.-ficM 
of  gold,  but,  /i/ino  Dwutii  yijjthey 
had  the  augmentation -of  the  double 
treflure,  for  aflifting  the  French 
king;  but  his  irajeih ’s  arms  in  Scot¬ 
land 
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land.  i»  (Uncre  hyjleron  prtteron,  the  They  are  freed  from  the  charge 
pride  of  the  people  being  fuch^  as  to  and  incumbrance  of  inclolures,  tha  ’ 
place  the  Scots  arms  in  the  dexter  whole  being  but  one  large  waft^,  . 
quarter  of  the  Efcutcheon,  and  make  furrounded  with  the  lea.:  indeed,  its  ' 
the  unicorn  the  dexter  fupporter,  many  places  you  may  fee  halt  a  rood 
with  the  tldlUe  at  his  heel,  with  a  of  land  divided  with  an  earthen  bank, 
fuitable  motto,  Nemo  tne  impitne  la~  into-  many  different  apartmeuts,  ac- 
eefity  true  enough  ;  whoever  deals  cording  to  the  quality  of  bealls  that 
with  them  Ihall  be  fure  to-  fmart  for  are  to  poflefs  them.  .  ;  ' 

it ;  The  thiille  was  wifely  pl-aced  The  whole  country  will  make  upi 
there,  partly  to  ihew  the  fertility  of  a  park,  fored,  or  chace,  as  you  wiJk' 
the  country,  nature  alone  producing  plcafc  to  call  it  j  but,  if  you:  defire 
plenty  of  thefe  gay  ilowets,  and  part-  an  accoont  of  particular  parks,  they 
iy  as  an  eml4em  of  the  people,  the  arc  innumerable,  every  Imall  houte 
top  thereof  l«vi»>g  fume  colour  of  a  having  a  few  ibdds  shrown  into  a 
dower,  but  the  bulk  and  fubilance  little  bank  about  it,  and  this  for  the 
of  it,  is  only  (harp,  and  pcii'onous  (late  of  the  bulinefs,  forl'ooth,  muft 
pricks.  mull  be  called  a  Park,  though  not  a 

Woods  they  have  none,  that  fuits  pole  (^land  in  it. 
not  with  the  frugality  of  the  people.  If  the  air  was  not  pure  and  well 
who  are  fo  far  from  propagating  any,  refined  by  its  agitation,  it  would  be 
that  they  dedroy  thofe  they  had, upon  fo  inferied  with  the  ilink  of  their 
this  p<4itic  Hate  maxim,  that  com  towns,  and  the  llcams  of  the  naily 
will  not  grow  on  the  land  peHered  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  pellU 
with  its  roots  }  and  their  branches  Icntial  and  defiruAive  *,  indeed,  it  is 
h'lrbour  birds,  animals  above  their  too  thin  for  theh  grofs  (enfes,  that 
humble  converfation,  that  exceeds  muilLe  fed  with  fuitable  viands,  tlieir 
not  that  of  hornlcfe  quadrupeds  ;  mrr.t  not  afi'ccHiig  tlteir  dillempcred 
marry,  perhaps,  Ibme  of  their  hou-  palates,  without  having  a  damnable 
fes  lurk  under  the  Itieher  of  a  plump  hogoe  ;  nor  mufic  their  ears,  without 
of  trees,  the  birds  not  dariog  fo  high  lo^  and  harih  difeord,  and  their 
aprefiunptlon,likeHug]i  Peter's  puis  notlrils,  like  a  Jew’s,  chiefiy  delight 
in  her  majeily,  or  an  owl  in  an  ivy-  in  the  perceptible  effluviums  of  an 
buHi.  borne  hr-woods  there  arc  in  old  Sir  ■  ■ 
the  Highlands,  but  fo  innacceflibk,  Fowl  are  asfcarce  here  as  birds  of 
that  they  ferve  fur  no  other  nl'e  than  Paiadife,  the  charity  of  the  inhabi- 
dens  for  thole  r.ivenoQS- wolves  with  tants  denying  harbour  to  fuch  celef- 
two  hands,  that  prey  upon  their  tial  animals,  though  gulls  and  cormo- 
ncighbourhood,  and  Ikclter  them-  rants  abound,  there  being  a  greater 
felves  under  this  covert  *,  to  whom  fympathy  betwLvt  them.  There  is 
the  fight  of  a  llranger  is  asfurptiling  orw  fort  of  ravenous  fowl  amongll 
as  that  of  a  cockatrice.  The  val-  them,  that  has  one  web-foot,  one 
lies  for  the  moft  part  are  covered  foot  fuited  for  land,  and  another  for 
with  beer, or  bigg,  and  the  hills  with  awater  %  but,  whether  or  nothis  fowl, 
fnow }  and,  as  in  the  northern  cemnti^^  being  particular  to  this  country,  be 
rics  the  bears  and  foxes  change  their  not  a  lively  pi-flure  of  the  inhabi- 
coats  into  the  livery  of  the  foil,  fo  tants,  1  (hail  leave  to  wifer  conjee-' 
here  the  moor-fowl,  called  Terma-  tures. 

gunts,  turn  white,  to  fuit  the  fample,  Their  rivers,  ornther  arms  of  the 
though  the  inhabitants  Hill  Hand  to  fca,  are  lliort,  few  places  in  Scotland 
their  Egyptian  hue.  bcing'above  a  day’s  journey  from  the 

£ea.; 
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but  they  arc  broad,  deep,  and  dan-  niatter,  all  wood  fcom  head  to  tail, 
perous,  pedcred  with  niallitudes  of  bridle,  faduic,  girth,  ftirrups,  and 
j>orpoUes,  or  iharks,  fame  of  them,  crupper,  all  wood  j  notuiiig  hut  a 
perhaps,  amphibious  too,  that  live  w  ithy  will  bind  a  w  itch,  and,  if  thcl; 
more  on  land  than  water,  and  de-  be  called  w  itches,  1  liiall  not  wppofe 
ftroy  their  lahnon.  the  great  comm‘>  it,  lince,  by  their  untow  ard  tricks, 
dity  of  this  country,  which,  being  one  would  gaefs  the  devil  to  be  i:i 
t'oo  good  fur  the  inhabitants,  are  them  •,  their  briiUes  have  not  bits, 
barreled  up,  and  converted  into  but  a  kind  of  mufroll  of  two  pieces 
merchandife,  &c.  The  banks  and  of  wood ;  tlicir  crupper  is  a  llick  of 
borders  of  thefe  rivers,  efpccially  a  yard’s  length,  put  a-r.roi's  their 
near  their  towns,  are  adorned  with  docks,  both  cuds  thereof  being  tied 
hardy  Amazons,  though  inverted,  with  woven  wood  to  the  faddie. 
their  valour  being  chiedy  from  the  I  hiir  bed  and  board  too,  Is  all  of 
wai It  downwards  j  which  parts  they  the  fame  dry  llraw,  and  when  they 
ircadiiy  expofe  to  all  the  dangers  of  have  it  up,  whip  on  hamefs  fand  a- 
a  naked  rencounter.  The  exercife  way.  1  heir  neat  are  hornlcfs,  tha 
of  their  arms,  i  ihould  fay  feet,  is  owners  claitniiig  foie  propriety  in 
much  about  linen  j  fltects  are  fuf-  thofe  ornaments,  nor  Ihould  i  deny 
ferersj  a  fit  receiver  is  provided,  not  themtheirnccklace  too,  for  raethlnks 
unlike  a  fuallow  pulpit  to  mind  them  that  lioilted  wood  would  mightily 
of  their  idol  fermons,  wherein  foul  become  tlicm.  Their  ftitep  too  iiave 
]inft.a  is  laid  to  fuffer  perfecution  ;  the  fame  preferment,  they  arc  coun- 
fo  they  turn  up  all,  and  tuck  them  led  togtt'ier,  near  their  mailer’s  pa- 
sibout  their  waiils,  and  bounce  into  lacc.  Scjme  animals  they  have  by 
H  buck-tub  j  then  go  their  Hock,  and  the  name  of  hogs,  but  more  like  por- 
bclabour  poor  lint,  till  there  be  not  cupines,  bridled  ail  over,  and  their 
a  dry  threed  on  It :  Hence  came  the  are  likewife  faftened  tolhc  ftee-hol  I 
invc.vticn  of  fulling-mills*,  the  wo-  by  the  former  artifice 5  all  their 
men  taught  the  men,  and  they  put  quadrupeds,  dogs  only  accepted,  in 
in  praitice.  whxh  fort  they  muc’n  abound,  are 

I  be  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  honoured  with  wepden  bracelets,  a- 
loi'gks,  and  they  well  Ibtektd  with  bout  their  necks,  legs,  or  arms, 
iilands:  fo  th..t  a  map  thereof  I  joI  s  '1  heir  cities  are  poor  and  popu* 
like  a  pillory  coat  befpattercd  all  o-  lous,  efpecially  Edinburgh ^  their  mo¬ 
ver  with  dirt  and  rotten  eggs,  fomc  tropolis,  which  fo  well  fails  with 
pieces  of  the  lliells,  lloatir.g  here  and  the  inhabitants,  that  one  charafter 
there,  reprefentlng  the  illands.  will  ferve  them  both,  viz.  high  and 

Their  cattle  are  only  reprefenta-  dirty.  The  houfes  mount  feven  of 
tives,  of  what  are  In  other  countries,  eight  dories  high,  with  nuany  faini- 
thefe  being  lo  cpitornifed,  that  it  is  lies  cn  one  fiuor,  one  room  being 
hard  to  know  what  ciafs  they  relate  fufticient  for  ell  occalions,  eating, 

to.  Their  horl'cs  are  hardy,  and  not  drinking,  fieeping,.and - .  'I’lic 

without  gall,  as  fomc  fay  other  hor-  moll  mannerly  Itep  but  to  the  door, 
fes  are,  ufing  both  tooth  and  nail  to  and  neft  upon  the  Hairs.  1  have 
mifehiefyou;  that  they  maynotufe  been  In  an  illand,  where  it  wasdifi- 
morc  Ante  than  their  mafters,  they  go  iicult  to  tread  without  breaking  an 
bare-foot,  which  preferres  them  from  egg  *,  but  to  move  here,  and  not  mur- 

the  gout )  and,  if  iiudibras’s  horfe  der  a  - ,  is  next  to  an  impqiribi- 

kad  been  of  this  race,  he  had  not  lity;  the  w’holc  pavement  is  pilgrim 
needed  a  corn-cutter :  Their  fomi-  falvc,  moft  excellent  to  liquor  lltocs 
turc  or  hatnefs,  is  all  of  the  fame  withal,  and  fijft  anil  eafy  fur  the 
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tars-r^ot  pcwmbuldtors.  The  town 
is  like  i  double  comb,  an  engine  not 
commonly  known  amongft  them, 
one  great  ilreet,  and  each  Tide  flock¬ 
ed  with  narrow  allies,  which  1  mlf- 
took  for  common-fewers.  The  other 
cities  and  towns  are  copies  from  this 
original,  and  therefore  need  no  com¬ 
mentators  to  explain  them  j  they  have 
feven  colleges,  or  rather  fchools,  in 
four  univerfities  •,  the  regents  wear 
what  coloured  clouths,  or  gowns, 
they  pleafe,  and  commonly  no  gowns 
at  all ;  fj  that  it  is  hard  todilHnguilh 
a  fcholar  from  an  oixlinary  man, 
fince  their  learalng  flilnes  not  out  of 
their  nofesj  the  younger  iludcnts 
wear  fcarlet  gowns,  only  in  term 
time  •,  their  relidence  is  commonly 
)u  the  town,  only  at  fchool  hours 
they  convene  in  the  college,  to  con- 
fult  their  oracle  Buchanan  }  their 
chief  lludics  are  for  pulpit  prefer¬ 
ment,  to  prate  out  four  or  five  glaf- 
fes,  with  as  much  cafe  as  drink 
them  •,  and  this  they  attain  to  in  their 
llrippling  years,  commencing  Mailer 
of  Arts,  that  is  meant  only  Mailer 
of  this  Art,  before  one  would  judge 
them  fit  for  the  college  j  for  as  foon 
as  they  can  walk  as  far  as  the  fchool, 
V»hich  they  will  do  very  young,  for, 
like  lapwings,  they  run  with  ihclls 
on  their  heads,  they  are  fent  thither, 
v.i.ere  they  find  no  benches  to  fit  on, 
only  one  for  the  Mafttr,  but  have  a 
little  heath  and  fadder  ftrewe  1  for 
them  to  lie  upon,  where  tlicy  Utter 
together,  and  chew  the  cud  on  their 
fathers  horn-books,  and,  in  good 
time,  are  preferred  to  the  Bible  j 
from  this  petty  fchool,  away  with 
them  to  the  grammar-fehool,  viz.  the 
coUege,  where,  in  three  or  four 
years  time,  they  attain  to,  their  /le 
plus  ultra,  the  degree  of  A.  AI. ;  that 
is,  they  can,  exUmpore,  coin  graces 
and  prayers  for  all  ocenfions  ;  it  you 
crack  a  nut  there  is  a  grace  for  that'  j 
drink  a  difh  of  coffee,  ale,  or  wine, 
or  what  elle,  he  prcfcntly  fnrnlfnes 
you  with  a  grace  for  ihc  nonce  )  fo 
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if  you  pare  your  nails,  go  to  ftool, 
or  any  other  action  of  like  irapor.-* 
ance,  he  can  as  ealily  fuit  you  with 
a  prayer,  as  draw  on  a  glove ;  and 
the  wonder  of  all  is,  that  this  prayer 
ihall  be  fo  admirably  framed,  that  it 
may  indifferently  quadrate  w>‘uh  any 
occalion,  an  excellency  no  where  lo 
common  as  in  this  country.  Thin 
you  fee  the  young  man  has  commen¬ 
ced,  and  get  ilrcngch  enough  to  walk 
to  the  kirk,  and  cater  the  chair ; 
where  we  fliail  find  him  anon,  after 
we  have  viewed  the  out-fides  of  their 
kirks,  fome  of  which  have  been  of 
ancient  foundations,  and  well  and 
regularly  built  j  but  order  aud  uni¬ 
formity  is  in  perfect  antipathy  to  the 
humour  of  this  nation,  thefe  goodly 
llrudures  being  either  wholly  tle- 
ftroyed,  as  at  St  Andrew’s  and  id- 
gin,  where,  by  the  remaining  ruins, 
you  may  fee  what  it  was  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  or  very  much  defaced :  they 
make  ufe  of  no  choirs,  th«feare  either 
quite  pulled  down,  or  converted  into 
another  kirk  ;  for  it  Is  common  here 
to  have  three,  four,  or  five  kirks  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  which,  being  preferred 
entire,  would  have  made  one  good 
Church,  but  they  could  not  then 
have  had  Preaching  enough  in  it : 
out  of  one  pulpit  now  they  have 
thirty  Sermons  per  week,  all  under 
one  roof,  plenty  of  fpiritual  provi- 
fioa,  which  gulls  much  better  with  a 
mixture  of  the  flclh ;  as  you  may 
gucl's  by  their  llools  of  Repentance 
in  every  kirk,  well  furnifiied  with 
whorc-mongers  and  adulterers  of 
both  texts,  in  Venice,  the  lhadowt 
only  of  couitczans  are  expofed  to 
publick  view  only  in  etligy ;  but 
here  the  whore,  in  perfon,  has  a  high 
pi  ICC  provided  her  in  the  view  of  the 
whole  congregation,  for  the  'benefit 
of  flrangers,  who,  fome  think,  need 
not  this  dire£lion,  but  may  truck  for 
all  com.T.odities  with  the  firll  they 
meet  with.  They  ufe  no  fervice- 
book,  nor  whore  of  Babylon's  finock, 
as  they  term  a  furpUce,  sor  dcccn- 
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cy,  nor  order  in  llieir  divine  or  ra¬ 
ther  contumelious  fervice.  Would 
a  kins  think  bimfelf  honoured  by 
fubjctls,  that  petitioned  him  with 
bonnet  veiled,  but  cocked  his  cap, 
while  his  requeft  was  granting  5  while 
precious  Mr  Presbyter  grimaces, 
prays,  or  howls,  the  monfler  rabble 
veils ;  but,  as  foon  as  text  ia  taken, 
blue-bonnet  takes  place  again,  and 
this  pulpit-prater  is  ellecmed  more 
than  God’s  ainbahador,  having  the 
holy  fpirit  at  his  Leek  to  prompt 
him  every  word  ha  fpeaks,  yet  not 
three  I'entences  of  lenfe  together, 
fuch  biafphemy  as  I  blufli  to  men¬ 
tion. 

Their  chnllcnings,  as  all  other 
things,  are  without  form,  only  wa¬ 
ter  poured  on  the  infant,  and  fuch 
words  ufed  as  bir  John’s  Alephifto- 
philus  fupplies  him  with,  and  fo  the 
child  commences  chrilHan,  as  good 
(or  better)  than  the  belt  of  them. 
Some  think  marriage  an  unnectf- 
fary  thing  amcnglt  tliem,  it  being 
more  generous  and  ufual  amongtt 
them  to  t^e  one  another’s  words: 
However,  it  is  thus  performed,  the 
young  couple,  being  attended  with 
tagrag  and  bobtail,  gang  to  kirk, 
where  Mr  Scrapie,  like  a  good  ca- 
faill,  controverts  the  point  in  hand 
to  tjiem,  and  fchools  IVJr  bridegroom 
in  his  lefTon  ;  then  directs  his  dif- 
courfe  to  Mrs  b.ndc,  who,  being  the 
w  eaker  vefTei,  ought  to  Iiave  the  more 
pains  taken  with  iier ;  he  clralks  out 
the  way  llie  is  to  wall',  in,  in  all  its 
particulars,  and  joins  their  Itands, 
and  then  let  them  fall  too  in  Cod’s 
name  :  home  they  go  with  loud  ra- 
vitliing  bag-pipes,  and  dance  about 
the  green,  till  they  part  by  couples 
to  repetition,  and  fo  put  the  rules 
in  praftice  ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Roger 
follows  Mrs  bride  to  her  apartment, 
to  fatisfy  her  doubts,  w  here  he  ufes 
fuch  pungent  and  prefling  arguments, 
as  Ihe  never  forgets  as  long  as  Ihe 
lives. 

WTicn  any  one  dies,  the  Bell-man 

(*  To  L- 
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goes  about  ringing  their  parting -bell, 
and  acquaints  the  people  therewith, 
in  form  following:  “  Beloved  brouth- 
“  rin  and  fullers,  1  let  yau  to  wot 
“  that  thir  is  an  fauthful  broothir 
“  lawtli  departed  awt  of  this  pri- 
“  fant  varld,  awt  thi  plefuir  of  Aul- 
“  moughti  Good  (and  then  he  veils 
his  bonnet)  his  nauri  is  Volli 
“  ’Voodcock,  thiid  fon  to  Jimmoy 
“  Voodcock  a  Cordinger ;  he  ligs 
“  aut  thi  fext  door  vethin  thi  nord 
“  gawt,  clofe  cn  thi  nawihwr  rawnd, 
“  and  1  wod  yaw  gang  to  his  Bury- 
Ing  on  Thrufdau  before  tvva  » 
“  cloak,  &c.”  The  time  appointed 
for  his  burying  being  come,  the 
bell-man  calls  the  company  together, 
and  he  is  carried  to  the  burying- 
piace  and  throsvn  into  the  grave,  as 
Dog  Lyon  was,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  W'oili.  Few  people  are  here  bu¬ 
ried  in  their  kirks,  except  of  their 
nobility,  but  in  the  kirk  garths,  or 
in  a  burying-place  on  purpofe,  cal¬ 
led  the  Hoof,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  town,  like  our  Quakers,  inclo- 
fed  with  a  wall,  fo  that  it  ferves  not 
only  as  a  burying-place,  but  an  ex¬ 
change  to  meet  in  :  perhaps  in  one 
part  of  it  their  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  are  kept  j  in  another  are  butts 
to  Ihoot  at  for  recreation.  All  agree 
that  a  woman’s  tongue  is  the  lad 
member  Ihe  moves  j  but  the  Latin 
proverb,  Midicri  tie  credji,  &c.  feems 
to  prove  it  after  death  :  I  am  fure 
the  pride  of  this  people  never  leaves 
the  m,  but  follows  them  to  their  long 
homes  ( I  was  about  to  have  faid  the 
devil)  for  the  meaneft  man  mull 
have  a  grave  done  full  fraught  with 
his  own  praifes,  though  he  was  the 
viled  mifereant  on  earth  j  and  mi- 
ferable  Memento  mori’s,  both  in 
Englllh  and  Latin,  nay  Greek  tex),  if 
they  can  find  a  Greek  word  for  cor- 
dinger,  the  calling  he  was  of  j  and 
all  this  in  fuch  miferable  Scotch  or¬ 
thography,  that  it  is  hard  to  didin- 
guiih  one  language  from  another*, 

catifiued.) 
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IT  is  curious  to  confider  the  fira- 
tw^cms  put  in  pracUce  by  the 
ininilters  of  Lewis  tlicXlV.  toinalvC 
him  enter  inter  into  their  views,  ef- 
pecialiy  when  we  know,  that  he  was 
always  upon  his  guard  againit  their 
artifices  j  one  who  pi<jued  hiiclelf 
upon  never  doing  but  what  he  liked 
himfclf,  and  who  dreaded  notliing 
fo  much  as  to  be  thought  to  act  by 
the  direiilion  of  others.  I'he  king 
and  ?.Iadarac  de  Maintenon  were 
ufed  to  loll  in  their  arm-chairs,  with 
a  table  before  each  of  them,  at  the 
hre-fide  ;  iX'ir.dams  on  the  lide  next 
the  bed,  the  kingwilh  his  back  to  the 
V.  4II,  near  the  door  of  the  antichani- 
ber,  and  two  liools  Hood  belore  his 
table,  one  for  the  minillcr  wlio  was 
to  come  cn  bniinefs,  the  othir  for 
his  bag.  While  the  king  and  the 
minillcr  were  bufy,  IVlde.  dc  Main- 
tenon  read  or  employed  hcritlf  In 
working  of  taneftry.  tJhe  heard  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  palled  between  the 
king  and  the  ir.iniiter,  whol'poLe  a- 
loud.  She  very  fddom  took  any 
part  in  their  bulmeis,  and  leldomer 
was  her  interference  of  any  conl’e- 
(jucnce.  The  king  often  alkt  d  her 
opinion,  and  at  thofc  times  llie  an- 
fvvered  with  great  caution  and  re- 
fi  rve.  She  never  appeared  to  have 
any  interett  in  what  w:i£  going  on, 
and  Hill  lefs  did  ihe  ever  interell 
herfelf  in  behalf  of  any  perfon ;  but 
the  miniller  qhvays  knew  how  ihe 
Hood  aft'ecled.  If  by  accident  the 
king  feemed  inclined  to  the  perfon 
whom  i\Ide.  de  Maintenon  wanted, 
the  miniller  proceeded  no  farther.  If 
the  king  llopt  at  any  other,  the  mi- 
nlHer  propofed  to  examine  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  nil  on  the  lill,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  king  to  Hate  his  opinion  j 
he  never  \eutured  to  propofe  ex- 
prefsly  the  perfon  he  w  autctl,  but  al- 
w  ivs  raifed  objcclious  to  a  number 
Voi.  IX.  No.  52.  Tf 


of  others  In  order  to  embafrtfs  the 
king  in  his  choice.  The  king  then 
alked  his  opinion  ;  when  he  ran  o- 
ver  the  diflerent  pretenlions  of  the 
candidates,  and  at  lall  dwelt  upon 
thole  of  the  perfon  he  wiHicd.  The 
king  alinoH  always  heluated,  and 
alkcd  Mde.  de  Maintenon  what  ihe 
thought.  She  fmiled,  pretended  to 
be  unequal  to  the  talk  of  decid¬ 
ing,  drupt  a  word  or  two  of  fome  o- 
tlier  perfon,  and  then  returned  to  him 
whom  the  miniller  had  dwelt  on, 
which  accordingly  determined  the 
choice.  Sometimes,  liow ever,  when 
lulticient  de.xtcrity  anrl  ai’.Jrefs  were 
not  Hied,  thei  king  would  obfeve, 
that  the  rainifier  had  a  iclation  in 
view  whom  he  particulavly  favour- 
etl,  or  fome’ perfon  vsliotj  Mde.  de 
I\!.iintcrion  patronifed.  lie  ihtn be¬ 
came  obllinate,  and  reproached  her 
with  fuch  acrimony,  that  liie  oiien 
fell  a  weeping  in  his  pyeftnee,  and 
kept  her  bed  lor  Ibme  days. 

A  friend  of  Le  Tellier  having  re¬ 
commended  to  his  attention  an  af¬ 
fair  in  which  he  was  very  much  in- 
terellcd,  and  which  was  to  be  the 
fjbjefl  of  a  particular  converfation 
between  that  niinifler  and  the  kine, 
Lc  ’I'cllier  faid  that  he  would  do 
what  he  could.  Bat  the  friend  nof 
being  fatislicd  with  this  anlwcrj 
‘‘  V ou  do  not  know  the  ground,  re¬ 
plied  the  minifter.  Of  twenty  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  fame  fort,  that  we  lay 
before  the  king,  w  e  arc  fure  of  car¬ 
ry  ing'nir.eteen  •,  wc  arc  equally  fure 
that  the  tweiitictlj  will  be  decided 
againll  us  ;  but  which  of  the  tw  enty 
will  be  thus  decided,  we  are  per- 
feflly  ignorant,  and  very  often  it  is 
that  which  we  have  moil  at  iicar». 
The  king  relerves  this  morfel  to 
himfclf,  in  order  to  (hew  u.«  that  he 
is  mailer,  and  that  he  governs  us.  If 
by  accident  he  fetms  rtfolvcd  upou 

any 
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any  tiling,  and  we  venture  to  oppofe  tli*pg  hiinltlt,  hut  lie  likeu  to  fte  o- 
it,  either  on  account  of  the  iuiport-  tlitk>  euiii.g :  and  he  was  dilplc.iud 
anceof  the  thing  hfelf,  orof  thev.ilh  if  anyone  complained  ci  want  of 
*ve  have  for  its  I'uccefs,  we  are  fure  appetiie.  Lut  what  was  Hill  j..ore 
that  the  king  will  leave  us  abruptly :  dtiagrecable,  the  fame  ladies  ihat 
but  w  hen  tins  happens,  and  the  king  had  been  eating  the  whole  day  in 
lias  thus  ihewn  us  that  w'c  tan  tlu  the  eoath  witli  the  king,  were  for- 
nothing  of  ourfelves,  he  becomes  ced  to  fip  at  his  table  in  the  eveu- 
I'orry  to  have  thus  niortitied  us,  and  ing,  and  to  vat  as  heartily  as  if  they 
grows  more  liexible  :  ihcii  is  the  time  Lau  tailed  nothing  before.  ' 

for  us  to  ejo  whatever  we  plc.  ft.”  The  king,  who  loved  the  frelh 
Lewis  has  been  reproached  with  ?ir,  would  never  allow  the  glaflfts  to 
a  character  highly  ftliiih  and  vain,  be  ilown,  anil  would  have  taken  it 
wbicii  lu  ide  him  arrogate  every  thing  an  ifs  if  any  lady  had  lirawn  the  car¬ 
lo  hirnfeu,  and  follow  wilii  ohm-  t;.ui  to  vleiciul  iitrlclf  fropi-tlie  fua 
r.acv  his  own  whims,  witliout  regard  ur  tire  cold,  it  was  nocfUaiy  not 
i'  the  incoiiveniencics  they  mig.'it  to  I'eem  to  perceive  any  inconve- 
bring  upon  e'thers.  V\  lien  iie  h,td  lueocc  ivoatev-  r.  'I'o  ft.l  ui'.ialy 
niipoiliieel  ajourncy,  no  cov.fultratioii  v.>.s  a  lure  la..’. is  of  being  diigra- 
could  make  him  alter  his  plan.  Tho’  ccd. 

extremely  polite  to  the  fair  fee  Aide,  do  P.'Iaiutcnon,  who  was  a- 
on  all  other  occafions,  he  was,  on  fraid  of  the  ops-u  air,  obtained  upon 
tiiis,  altogether  obitlnate  and  inex-  otl;er  pr;tenci;s,  liic  prii  ilege  ol  tra- 
orable:  whatever  might  be  their  ii-  veiling  bj  herlclf^  but  in  whatever 
tnation,  even  within  a  few  w'eelis  of  coiulition  (he  found  herfe'.i',  fin*  was 
lying  in,  they  were  obliged  to  be  obii.ged  to  Sjc  ready  to  let  out  the 
dvelled  and  adorntd,  and  lacetl  rbait-  n>'.>'iient  the  king  entered  her  (ham- 
ly;  to  go  to  I'landcta  or  farther ;  to  btr.  Site  went  ol't'-ii  o.iVariv,  in 
dance,  to  fit  up  late,  to  attei.d  ihe  a  iivuif'xn,  in  vdoeh  no  cne  of  any 
cl.v’enruos  anil  fealts;  to  V.c  gay  and  bunriuilv  v.ouhl  hru’c  roafle  a  '''-r- 


guud  company,  to  feem  a’reid  ot  no 
liardiidps,  to  be  rncoTiniio<i''d  nitil«  i 


v.r.it  travel,  bbe  .vent  oinu  to  ic-n- 
ti)iiibi^  *'i,  when  fo  :1!,  it  v.as 


by  heat  nortuMjUciiiiiTb^th*  r.:r.nr  i!ioiia;ht  ll'.c  w»m!d  die  on  ilie  ronii. 
the  dull-,  and  ail  this  precifcly  at  \\  hjtevcrw^s  1u  i-ruu.li.in.  the  king 
eertaiii  appointed  tmi.  s,  v.itliout  the  w-. nt  to  bir  ch'.u'.brr  at  i;ic  uUi-ul 
indulgence  (>t  a  fingle  niinrte's  dc-  hour,  onlln  b'.’liix  Is  be  Imd  ippoMii- 
liy.  :t  was  thus  he  tre  lied  his  diugh-  ed  to  be  tiinliictcl;  lltc  was  per- 
ter-,  and  be  liii-w'd  no  move  com-  mitlfd,  ho.v',  vrr,  to  keep  her  bed. 
pbihance  to  ttie  Uutchrls  oi  Lcrry,  Sens. times  ibe  w-is  f'-vi-rilii  and  iin- 
nor  to  the  Dntciiels  ol  Burgundy,  d- r  tiie  (jj-*  r.itiun  c.f  a  fv.  .at;  but 
wiiat.:ver  I'lgon  or  Aide,  de  Aiain-  when  the  kirg  tame,  albmillitd  to 
1...1CU  could  lay,  he  loved  find  the  room  quite  clofc,  he  m.ide 

tiic  i.'niehe's  ot  lluvgnndy  as  tea-  every  window  tie  opentt*,  and  kept 
dcrly  as  it  was  potfible  lor  liim.  her  in  this  ilalc,  expufed  to  the  cold 
x'viicn  the  king  travelled,  there  of  the  night  till  ten  o’clock,  when 
were  always  tit  the  coach  a  great  he  went  to  flipper.  Jf  lie  ciiofe  to 
rn  iiiy  c..table5,  luth  as  cold  meat,  have  tnufic  there,  neither  fever  nor 
putties,  frails,  ecc.  and  tliey  had  bard-  beadacb  could  prevent  it ;  hercham- 
ly  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  lei.guc,  btr  was  illuminated  with  a  hundred 
betore  the  king  alked  them,  il  they  tapers,  and  the  king  kept  to  his  pur* 
would  cat  any  thing,  iie  never  in-  pofe,  without  once  alkii’g  if  it  was 
deed,  on  ihtfe  occafions,  eat  any  dilagrccuble  to  her. 

During 
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r  I).iriiii»  the  prcs^naiicy  of  the  tuouty :  “  She  has  mifcairicd,  be- 

t  TtuK  hcls  cf  Burgundy,  the  king  in-  caul’e  ihe  is  fu'oje^ttof^ch  uccldents  j 

I  teixling  to  go  to  Marly,  could  not  and  I  lhailao  longer  be  tealed  in  n;y 

I  tiilpcnle  with  the  camprir.y  c*  t-.is  journies,  and  in  tvery  tiling  1  have 

i-  grand-Uaugrter,  wiio  aitu’reii  him  ve-  a  mind  to,  by  the  reprefentetions  of 

;  ry  inucii.  hide,  de  Mair.tenon  vres  pkyficians,  and  the  opinions  of  old 

Ielatmcd,  and  the  firii  phyilcian.  Fa-  women;  I  ll.all  go  and  come  as  I 
g»n,  made  foine  humble  rtprefeuta-  think  proper,  and  they  will  ceaie  to 
liji.s  agair.lt  it.  Ail  this  irritated  vtx  me.” 
j  file  king  vvllliouf  mai  ing  hl;n  change  At  the  cor.r.lnlion  of  this  fpeech 

[  l.is  V.  iblulioii.  At  hli,  the  p'tty  there  enlued  a  lil»  nee  To  profound, 

!:  fet  off,  and  tiie  Detcht  i's  of  Bur-  th.it  yea  might  have  heard  the  tread 

g.ii  dy  nii'cariltd.  As  the  king  was  of  an  ii-fcCt  on  the  ground.  Esery 
taking  a  walk,  i-fter  mats,  and  'umul-  one  remaintd  lltipcficd,  threw  his 
iiig  himfrlf  at  the  carp  pond,  we  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  diinl  hard- 
!  fiw,  fays  r>I.de  S.  ir'imon,  the  Dutch-  ly  breathe.  Tho  very  people  eni- 

jj  elsof  Lude  coming  towards  u:  alone,  ployed  in  the  buildings  and  gardens 

*  and  on  foot,  though  there  wiib  at  this  remalr.rd  ir.otionlcfs.  d  he  king  at 

^  time  no  Ldy  with  the  king  ;  which  lail  bn  ke  this  filente  to  talk  of  a 

J  happened  icldum  in  tlie  tnotnings.  carp,  as  he  was  leaning  on  the  b.t- 

Hc  w.iS  cuneinetd  that  flie  had  fome-  luilradc ;  hut  no  body  anl'wered.  He 
thing  of  innportar.ce  to  communicate,  then  addrelTed  hinifelf  to  the  work- 
and  he  went  to  meet  her ;  the  dif-  n'cn,  but  they  did  not  I’uppcrt  the 
comic  wa»  not  long;  the  rttiirncd,  converfution  as  u.^'ral ;  they  had  ro 
and  tiie  king  came  b.ick  to  the  pond  inclinat'on  to  talk  of  carps  at  that 
witiiout  l'i>e'rtJaiig  a  word;  wc  law  time  ;  all  were  per.lis  c,  and  the  king 
well  what  was  the  milttr,  and  no  Ihortly  after  went  away, 
one  oucred  to  fpeak.  At  laft,  tlie  We  may  obferve,  however,  that 
king  coming  cloi'c  up  to  the  pond,  this  I’evcrity  was  not  natural  to  the 
loc  k  notice  of  what  was  molt  remark-  king,  lince  it  allonilhed  all  that  w  ere 
able,  and  without  ad Jrefling  hiinfclf  prefent. 

Sto  any  one,  with  an  atr  cf  chagrin.  In  the  mean  tine,  the  king  grew 
1  lid  thelc  words ;  'Ihe  D’itci.tfs  rj'  old,  witiiout  any  change  appearing 
JihrgwiJy  las  snikarrieii.  At  thisj  in  the  outward  circuraitanccs  of  his 

M.  dc  la  BucheloucaAt  exclaims,  life  ;  but  thole  that  hud  an  opportu- 

1  and  the  Maiflial  de  lioiiiHers  re-  isily  of  feeing  him  near,  began  for 

d  echccs  him  in  a  lower  ncte;  then  I’omc  time  to  apprehend  that  he 

Roclicfoucaultbegiusagainlliilloud-  would  not  live  long.  On  the  aptli 
p  tr,  and  erics,  that  it  is  the  grcatcll  of  Augull  1714,  the  prehdeiit  and 

;  misfortune  ir  ti.c  world,  and  that  as  procurator  generil,  who  had  been 

'  ll.c  h:.d  1-vcrJ  times  mifcarricd  be-  lent  for,  entered  bis  clumber  at  the 

•me,  li  e  would  net  er  have  any  mere  ciofe  of  the  levee,  when  the  king 

i  chi’dien.  *'  And  what  iheti <  inter-  took  from  a  drawer  a  large  thick 

'  ;  rupud  t.uc  1  ing  all  at  er.cc;  who  had  packet  ftiiled  with  fevsnfeals,  which 

j  not  till  Uvw  iiiid  a  wold  1  wnathaiiii  he  prefcii'ed  to  them:  Gtnlieiuen, 

ji  will  that  do  me  ?  ri..s'ot  l.'.t  already  faid  he,  this  is  my  tellamcnt ;  no 

i'  all'll'  And  ibougii  hf  ihculd  die,  bixly  knows  but  inyfclf  what  it  fon¬ 
ts  nut  the  duke  dc  J3e;ry  old  enough  tains  ;  I  put  it  into  your  hands,  that 

to  marry  ?  And  wh't  is  it  to  me  you  may  carry  it  to  the  parii..meH% 

i  whole  lilue  luccecd*  me  •  Arc  they  to  whom  1  cannot  give  a  greater  uf- 

not  both  my  grand  cl  ilcien  And  timeny  of  n?y  effei-m  and  confitieuce, 

immcdliUcU  alicr,  with  fouic  Iinpe-  than  by  dcpoliting  it  with  tluiu. 

j|  *  F  f  2  '111: 

L 
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The  example  of  the  kings,  my  pre- 
ck-<  ■  iT'j-s.  and  that  of  the  tcltamcnt 
14'  the  king  iuy  father,  leave  me  no 
room  to  doubt  of  what  will  become 
of  this;  but  it  was  dcfiied,  1  have 
been  leafed  and tormeuttd  about  it; 
there  it  is,  lake  it  away,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  it.” 

At  this  dilcourfe.  which  was  fi- 
nifiied  with  a  tofs  of  tlie  head  and  a 
co’  I  ook,  he  turned  Idi  back  on 
them,  and  went  into  another  cham¬ 
ber,  leaving  them  alinoil:  changctl  in¬ 
to  llatues.  They  looked  at  each  o- 
ther,  petrified  with  what  they  had 
heard,  and  dill  morewitii  what  they 
Itad  feen  in  the  eyes  and  behaviour 
of  the  king  ;  and  when  tliey  had  re¬ 
covered  their  Icnfes,  they  retired  to 
Paris.  It  was  not  known  till  the  after- 
?monthat  the  king  hud  made  a  will, 
and  tb.it  he  hud  given  it  to  tlie.n. 

Xc\t  day,  the  Queen  of  England 
carae  from  Chailiot  to  Aide,  de  iVlaiii- 
tenon’-s.  'I  he  king  went  thither, 
end  as  Icon  as  he  fiw  her,  ‘‘  AIad:im, 
I'dd  he,  1  iiiive  madeiuy  will  ;  I  have 
been  teafed  to  do  it.  Thtn  fixing 
his  eves  on  Mde.  de  Mainlencn,  1 
have  now  purchnreil  peace  ;  though 
1  know  the  i.nfulHcIency  and  ufelcfs- 
nefs  <»f  what  I  have  done  :  v^e  may 
do  what  we  pleafe  while  alive,  but 
after  our  death,  we  are  lefs  regarded 
than  private  individual  ;  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  front  vdiat  happened  to  the  will 
oF  the  king  my  father,  and  to  tliofe 
f)f  {b  many  ot'ier  kings  ;  I  know  it 
well;  but  notvviihlland:ng,tlierew<is 
a  necelT.iy  for  doing  it.” 

'I'he  tint  prefident  ui  J  ]>rocurator 
general,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  feat 
for  forte  worl'.mca,  w  hom  they  con¬ 
ducted  i'.rto  a  tower  of  the  palace, 
where  tl'.ey  made  a  deep  hole  in  the 
wab,  and  in  it  depofitcii  the  tcila- 
meiu,  c'lofed  the  hole  with  an  ircii 
door,  a  grate  of  iron  as  a  fecond 
»l'*or,  and  anolhcr  wall  above  the 
v.’.iole  :  the  door  and  the  gruc  had 
t  ijrce  dinerent  locks.  It  is  vvell 


known  to  what  all  tlicfe  precauticTil 
Erved,  and  how  well  the  author  of 
the  tellament  had  forefeen. 


‘  The  Duke>de  Lauzun  was  a  little, 
fair,  vvell-m.ndc  man,  of  a  haughty 
fpirit,  with  a  commanding  but  rather 
an  unplealing  phyllognomy,  ambitious, 
fall  of  caprice,  ftntallic,  jealous,  per- 
l^tually  overfiiooting  his  matk,  always 
difeontent,  unlettered,  naturally  gloo¬ 
my,  folitary  and  favage  ;  but  noble  in 
his  manners,  and  a  ileadv  friend  when¬ 
ever  he  rrofelTed  to  be  lo,  v.'hich  was 
but  Icldom  the  cafe;  not  a  bad  father, 
the  profe'Tcd  enemy  of  all  indifferent 
ch.'irailters,  with  an  eye  tuincd  to  find 
out  defects  and  difeover  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  :  brave  in  the  e.\ircnic,  and  even 
dangerouily  bold.  As  a  courtier,  in- 
fblent  and  fut  aking  by  turns,  full  of 
rcfources,  indultry,  intrigues,  and  even 
meannelTes,  to  attain  his  ends,  equally 
feared  by  the  minllUr  and  the  court. 

‘  He  arrived  at  court,  fiom  Gaf- 
cogny,  poor,  and  a  younger  brother, 
under  the  name  of  Peguilliem.  I'he 
marefbal  de  Grammont,  a  coufln  ger¬ 
man  of  his  father,  who  was  then  all 
powerful  at  court,  took  care  of  him  ; 
he  was  introduced  under  the  name  of 
Marquis  to  the  king,  became  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  was  made  colonel  of  a  new 
created  regiine.ni  of  dragoons,  and  foon 
after  field-rr.arihal.  The  duke  of  Ma- 
zarin,  .already  retired  from  court,  in¬ 
tended  to  reflgn  his  olace  of  grand 
mailer  of  artillery:  PeguiliK’m  had  an 
immediate  feent  of  it,  and  alked  it  of 
the  king,  who  promifed  it,  but  enjoin¬ 
ed  Irirn  to  keep  it  fecrctfor  fonie  days  ; 
the  day  which  the  king  had  fixed  on 
for  declaring  him  publicly,  Peguilhem, 
who  liad  the  tank  of  ilrft  gentleman 
of  the  bcd-clumber,  went  to  attend 
the  king's  com.ing  from  the  council  of 
fi.iancc  inanantlcha.nber,  unfrtauenied 
by  any  but  the  in’.medi.ite  attendants  ; 
he  there  found  Nydf,  lirll  valet  de 
ebambre,  on  duty,  who  enquired  what 
chance  had  broeght  him  theie  ? 

‘  r.gu.lhtnJi- 
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*  Peguilhem,  who  was  fare  of  his 
fuccefs,  imagined  he  could  lay  the  va¬ 
let  under  fume  obligation,  by  truiling 
him  with  a  feciet.  Nyeil  feemingly 
rejoiced  at  the  news,  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  under  pretext  of  difpatch 
ing  fome  immediate  bufinefs  of  the 
king’s^  left  him.  He  mounted,  on  all 
four,  fume  dark  back  Hairs,  to  the  a- 
pattment  where  Louvois  tranfadled  bu- 
linefs,  told  that  minillcr,  who  happen¬ 
ed  not  to  be  of  the  council  of  finance, 
that  Peguilhem  was  on  the  point  of 
being  declared  grand  mailer,  and  that 
he  was  now  attending  below.  Lou¬ 
vois  hated  Peguilhem,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Colbert  his  rival,  he  was  e- 
qually  afraid  of  his  influence  and  his 
airs,  ihould  he  obtain  a  place,  which 
was  fo  clofely  conneded  with  his  own 
department  at  war.  He  embraces 
Nycll  with  the  moll  ardent  exprefli- 
ons  of  gratitude,  immediately  fends 
him  back,  lays  hold  of  Ibme  difpatches 
before  him,  defcends,  and  enters  the 
antichamber,  where  Peguilhem  and 
Nyeil  are  again  in  convetfation. 

‘  Nyeil  appears  furprized  at  feeing 
Louvots,  and  tells  him  tl.at  the  coun¬ 
cil  is  not  yet  broke  up;  ‘no  matter,’ 
anfwers  laiuvois,  ‘  I  muil  enter,  my 
aifpatchcs  are  prefling  ones’ — and 
opens  the  door.  iThe  king,  furprized, 
riles  to  meet  him,  and  alks  what 
brought  him  thitiier ;  Louvois  draws 
him  towards  a  window.  ‘  1  hear’  faiJ 
be,  ‘  your  Majelly  is  going  to  declare 
Peguilhem  gnmi  mailer  of  artillery ) 
he  now  attends  in  the  antichanrber  \ 
you  arc,  (ire,  the  mailer  of  your  own 
favours,  and  your  own  choice,  but  you 
ticvcr  can  leconcilc  Peguilhem  and  mey 
I  lhail  never  fubmit  to  his  caprices  and 
his  airs  ;  he  will  immediately  begin  to 
overturn  every  ajjpointment  hitlierto 
made  ;  the  artillery  is  clofely  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  department  of  war,  and 
your  majeily  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  appeafe  our  mutual  auimofitles, 
to  atfl  as  perpetual  umpire  between  his 
Caprices  and  my  obHinacy. 

*  The  king,  extremely  vexed  at  be¬ 


ing  told  his  fecret  by  him,  from  whom 
chiefly  he  had  wanted  to  hide  it,  an- 
fwers  Louvois  with  aferious  air,  that 
nothing  was  yet  done,  difmilTes  him, 
and  rejoins  the  council — fome  moments 
after  it  breaks  up,  the  king  goes  ta 
mafs,  fees  Peguilhem,  and  pafles  him 
without  a  word. 

‘  Peguilhem  in  amazement  attends 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  hearing 
nothing  of  the  promifed  declaration, 
mentions  it  to  the  king  at  bis  petit- 
coucher.  The  king  replies,  that  the 
moment  is  nut  yet  come,  and  that  he 
ihail  fee  :  the  ambiguity  of  h:s  anfwer, 
and  the  drynefs  of  his  tone,  alarm  Pe¬ 
guilhem  ;  relying  on  his  intereil  with 
the  women  and  the  jargon  of  gallant¬ 
ry,  he  vilits  Madam.e  de  Momclpan, 
tells  her  his  fears,  and  conjures  her  to 
d/pel  them ;  ihe  promifes  wonders,  and 
aniufes  him  fur  leveral  days.  Sick  of 
fufpence,  and  unable  to  guefs  at  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune,  he  forms  the 
incredible  refolution  of  ailing  the  fpy 
at  a  tete-a-rete  of  the  king  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montefpan,  by  the  means  of  a 
waiting- woman  ^  by  their  converlatior, 
he  is  informed  of  the  obllachs  which 
Louvois  threw  in  his  way,  of  the  king’s 
anger  at  feeing  his  fecret  betrayed,  of 
his  refolution  to  refufe  him  the  place, 
as  well  to  punilh  him,  as  to  avoid  be- 
ing  perpetually  harrafled  by  their  quar¬ 
rels  ;  he  overheard  c\ery  word  tl;at 
palled  between  the  king  and  iris  iniit- 
refs,  and  her,  whofe  good  oflices  he 
fondly  relied  on,  exerting  all  her  jxrw- 
ers  of  mifehief  ag-ainil  him. 

‘  Madame  de  Montcfpan  now  went 
to  the  toilet  to  prepare  hcrfelf  for  the 
tchearlal  of  a  ballet,  at  which  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  whole  court  were 
to  meet  \  the  waiting-woman  drew  Pe¬ 
guilhem  from  his  hole,  w*.r  placed 
himfelf  at  tlie  door  of  Madame  de 
Montefpan.  She  appearing,  he  offers 
his  hand,  and  with  an  air  tenderly  re- 
fpe^ful,  alks  whether  ihe  has  coode- 
feended  to  recullc’ifl  his  concerns  with 
the  king  ;  (he  in  a  pompous  manner 
difplays  her  fictitious  I'ctviees,  whih't 

fac. 
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he  with  acred uv>us  air, 'lere and  tlicrc  ter  his  exploit,  was  arrefted  In  his  a- 
tlirows  in  a  qiiellion  the  better  to  cn-  partment,  and  condudledto  tl>e  baltile; 
Ihare  her  ;  then  all  at  once  approach-  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  GutH  • 
ing  her  ear,  ‘  thou  art,’  lays  he,  ‘  a  liar  rie  the  king’s  favouri'c,  grand  matter 
and  a  jade;  w'as  it  not  this  the  king  of  the  wardrobe.  Goelliie  dartd  lo 
f.ud  to  you  ?  was  it  not  thus  you  an-  intercede  in  his  favour,  and  tote-k;aJle 
fwereJ  ?’  Mdc.  de  Montefpan,  thun-  the  boundlcfs  inclination  which  he 
dcr.lruch  and  unable  to  reply  a  fingle  knew  his  malicr  had  for  his  friend, 
word,  got  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  made  the  king  fenfible  that  he 
all  trembling,  and  unable  to  liide  her  himfeif  had  turned  Peguilhcm’s  .head, 
agitation,  and  the  moment  Ihe  entered,  by  fo  magniiicent  a  promife,  which  Ins 
fainted  away.  The  cou'  t  was  already  friend  had  conf.dcred  as  irievoCohle — 
tltere — ilie  king  ran  to  her  terrified,  (he  and  jileaded  fo  lucceftfuliy,  that  the 
recovered  with  difficulty.  In  the  king  detenuined  to  atone  for  his  lefu- 
evening  (lie  told  the  king  what  had  fal. 

l»appencd,  and  infilled  on  it,  that  none  ‘  He  gave  the  artiilen/to  iheConite 
but  the  devil  could  have  informed  Pe-  de  Lude,  whom  lie  loved  from  habir, 
guiihem  fo  precilely,  in  an  inllant,  of  and  a  confermity  of  taftc  ;  I.udc,  to 
ail  tlicy  had  communicated  to  each  o-  defray  the  txp-pces  of  his  new  j>Iace, 
ther  about  him.  fold  his  former  one  of  gentlemen  cf 

‘  The  king  was  extremely  provakei  the  bedchamber  to  the  Due  de  (iev- 
by  the  bad  treatment  his  mill  refs  had  res,  captain  cf  the  guard.',,  and  this  lad 
received,  and  equally  anxious  to  know  the  king  ofleted  as  an  indemnification 
by  what  me.aas  Peguilhtm  had  obtain-  to  Pegullhein  in  the  baHile. 
ed  fach  immediate  and  circiinifiantial  ‘  Peguilliem  confidcrir.g  this  incre- 
informatlon.  Peguilhem,  on  the  o-  dible  and  fudden  rctvn  of  royarTa- 
ther  fide,  was  furious  at  the  thought  voar,  had  auJaeity  luiricient  to  flatter 
of  lofing  the  artillery — fo  that  both  himfclfhecouldobtainmore.ardtc- 
lay  undet  the  moil  wmimfical  comtraint  fufed.  Tiie  king  p'crfiiltd  j  Guefliie 
with  each  other — a  few  days  put  an  went  to  repiiniand  his  friend  in  the 
end  to  it  j  Peguilhem,  by  his  rank,  baflile,  and  with  gieat  difficulty  made 
had  the  liberty  of  approachmgihe  king,  him  condefeenj  to  accept  the  king’s 

and  feizing  the  opportunity  of  a  tete-  offer.’ . 

a-tete,  he  mentioned  the  artillery,  and  d'he  following  is  part  of  the  pt  r- 
boldly  fuinnionedhlmtokcephis  word:  trait  of  Fenclon,  for  it  W'ould  be  too 
the  king  told  him  the  moment  was  jrjil,  long  to  infi-rt  the  whole, 
he  had  given  It  him  under  the  refe,  'i  hat  prehte  was  a  t.-ill,  thin,  hut 
aud  he  had  betrayed  his  lecret.  Pe-  well  made  man  ;  he  had  a  big  nofe  ; 
guilhem  retreats  fome  (lens  from  tlte  from  his  eyes,  fpirit  and  fire  iffued  like 
king,  turns  his  back  upon  hi.m,  draws  a  torrent,  and  his  whole  phybognomy 
his  (word,  Inaps  the  blade  wnth  his  foot,  was  foch  as  1  do  not  remember  any 
and  fweais  with  vehemence,  that  he  thing  equal  to,  and  which  it  was  im- 
will  never  ferre  a  prince  again  wiio  pofiable  to  forget,  though  feen  only 
violates  his  word.  The  king,  tlicugh  once.  There  was  an  univerfal  con- 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  pcr.fijrmed  perhaps  that  forrr  ity  in  all  his  features,  w  hich  cx- 
noment  the  moftbiilliant  a.ftion  of  his  prclfed  contrary  emotions,  with  caual 
life  j  Ire  turns  likewife,  opens  the  win-  grace;  they  difpayed  gravi’y  and 
dow,  throws  his  cane  out  of  it,  fiys,  fweetnefs,  feriourucls  and  gaiety  :  you 
‘  he  (liould  be  lorry  to  itiikc  a  man  cf  iraagined  you  ])erctived  in  his  face  the 
qu  dity  and  departs.  man  of  letters,  tire  bifliop,  and  the  no- 

‘  The  next  morning,  Peguilhem,  bleman  :  and  .an  air  of  acutenefi,  Ipi- 
who  had  not  dared  to  Ifiew  himfeif  af-  r;t,  grace,  decency,  and  a  ccirtm  m- 
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ing  ;  he  had  the  talent  of  making  hinir 


blenefs  of  manner  were  peculiarly  ftiik- 
ing  in  his  who'e  bphaviour.  It  re¬ 
quired  an  eifoit  to  take  your  eyes  off 
hull.  i\ll  his  portraits  have  a  fhong 
rclenibiaiice  of  liiiu,  wiihoui,  however, 
having  b^en  able  to  exp’^els  tht  har¬ 
mony  lo  linking  in  his  features,  or  the 
delicacy  of  cliara^tcr  which  the  origi¬ 
nal  dilplayed.  His  manners  corief- 
pund'.d  with  his  apjieaiance  :  the  c:ifc 
of  his  converfatica  comniunicaied  it 
felf  to  thofe  with  whom  he  f^ioke  ;  that 
air  and  good  taile  whicli  are  only  ac¬ 
quired  by  frequenting  the  beft  com¬ 
pany,  were  corifpicuous  at  all  times  in 
iiis  difeourfe :  he  poU'eil'ed  a  natural, 
full,  and  flowing  eljqucnce,  an  infinu- 
ating  but  noble  and  guarded  jXMittnefsj 
his  elocution  was  eaty,  neat,  and  How- 


Lit  be  undeiftoud  with  clearnels  and 
preeiiion,  on  the  moll  diflicah  and  ab- 
llradl  fuhjcits  :  and  withal,  he  was  a 
mail  who  never  alTumed  mure  wit  than 
ilioLhe  convtrlcd  with  y  he  let  himlelf 
dow  n  to  the  level  of  every  one,  and  Iccni- 
ed  fu  to  enchant, that  there  was  no  leav¬ 
ing  him,  no  rctuling  him,  no  relitliag 
the  detire  of  feeing  him  again.  '1  held 
were  the  talents  that  k  .pt  his  friends 
lo  llrongly  attached  to  him  r.otwiin- 
Itanding  his  fa!!,  and  which,  in  their 
difpciiioD,  brought  them  together  in 
order  to  laik  of  him,  to  legrei  his  mif- 
fortuncs,  to  w;ih  him  reltored  to  fa¬ 
vour,  and  to  hold  theniLl;  ci  mere  and 
tnure  devoted  to  him. 
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Stheronftlir.tion  of  Poland  ren¬ 
ders  die  ciuwn  clcelive,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  parries,  who  cannot  eafiiy 
be  reconciled,  hcc.nife  forei;>n  courts, 
hy  their  intrigues,  take  care  to  foment 
their  reciprocal  animoliticc.  De-;  end- 
ing  on  the  ceighbjuriiig  great  powcis, 
it  cannot  exeicilc  its  own  inclina- 
|!on.  Ihe  fyflem  of  neutrality  whicli 
the  Republic  follows,  docs  it  more 
hurt  than  an  alhanc' ;  btc  iufc,  being 
weakly  arnitd,  it  is  iitrao-blc  of  main¬ 
taining  the  rigl.ts  of  neutrality,  by 
k“.:p!ng  w-r  at  a  diiianci  moiu  its  fron- 
to;rs,  and  pitvinticg  ihc  belligerent 
pcweis  from  iravtrfing  its  lerritorles 
againd  iis  will.  If  it  be  a  noble  pride 
10  do  without  the  alFillance  of  others, 
liiis  pride  becomes  lidiculous,  when 
from  paiticular  clrainiflinces  a  na¬ 
tion  has  not  Itrength  Uiihcient  to  fup- 
port  itfclf.  Such  conduiil  is  neither 
confident  with  the  maxims  of  liberty, 
nor  thofe  cf  found  policy.  Pride,  one 
of  the  moil  prorniueui  features  in  tlie 


genius  of  the  Poles,  is  the  fpring  of  all 
their  good  an  l  bad  ailions.  A  Pole 
never  enters  into  foreign  Icrvice  ;  he 
gratilics  his  talle  for  grandeur  by  fup- 
porting  a  brilliant  retinue,  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  emeituin  nents,  by  tlie  niinibcr  or 
his  valfal",  and  hy  the  money  which 
he  expends.  A  great  Foliih  lire, 
undei  the  reign  ot  Auguilus,  coidd 
fcaici’lybe  imitated  ;  fince  a  Radzivd 
alone,  kept  or.  foot  24,000  nitn,  who 
weie  reaay  to  march  wherever  he  cholo 
to  command  them.  The  power  of  a 
Polilh  grandee  was  continuallv  threat- 
niiig  the  tiircnc,  and  the  Rtpubi;t. 
Pride  IS  the  c.iufe  of  the  obllinate  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  Poles  to  their  ancient 
cullonis,  for  which  better  one  s  might  be 
lubftituted,wcre  they  to  adopt  tiioie  of 
foreign  countries,  agrunfl  %  hicb  they 
ate  prejudiced  without  any  cauie. 
Tlicre  are,  however,  fome  Icrdr,  fuch 
as  the  family  of  Potocki,  who,  liiing 
above  prejudice,  endeavour  to  intro- 
ducc  a  rcturrcation  in  their  irarner  cf 
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iiving,  and  in  their  manufoftures,  but  Tlie  Jews  form  a  fecond  ftate  wlth- 
liitherto  they  have  made  very  little  in  the  (late.  Being  in  pofleflion  of  the 
progrefs.  Courage,  greatnefs  of  foul,  principal  part  of  the  commerce,  they 
beneficence,  and  hofpitaiity,  are  other  have  acquired  immenfe  riches,  by  the 
traits  in  the  characler  of  the  Poles,  negligence  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the 
•which  they  have  in  common  with  labour  of  the  poor.  They  people  al- 
the  Afiatics,  fiom  whom  they  derive  molt  whole  cities,  are  the  mailers  of 
their  origin.  Thcfe  laft  virtues  are  all  the  inns,  and  keep  fchools  j  this, 
fo  natural  to  them,  that  they  exercife  however,  does  not  jwevent  many  poor 
them  by  fymjMithy,  and  as  it  were  by  defperadoes  from  being  amongll  lijem ; 
cntlom.  Their  politenefs,  which  pr;-  for  they  are  often  too  pioud  to  beg, 
poiTcfl'es  people  in  their  favour,  their  and  too  lazy  to  labour, 
readinefs  to  ferve  llrangers,  and  their  The  Poles  complain  much  of  Au- 
niodelly  in  doing  it,  efface  all  their  guflus,  for  having  fulfered  the  Hand- 
faults.  ing  army  of  the  nation  to  grow  licen- 

The  Polllli  ladies  unite  in  their  cha-  tious,  undei  pretence  of  ceconomy  ; 
radler  all  the  good  fenfe  and  graces  of  but  in  reality  to  attain  the  end  wiiich 
their  fex.  Their  natural  charrqs  are  he  could  not  accomplifh,  of  rendeiing 
fet  oft  to  great  advantage,  by  an  ex-  tlie  throne  hereditary  in  his  own  la- 
cellent  education.  Nothing  can  be  mily.  The  corps  of  artillery,  the 
more  agreeable  than  titeir  company,  work  of  Count  Bruhl,  are  not  numer- 
Simple  in  their  drefs,  decent  in  their  ous,  hut  they  arc  well  dilciplined  and 
behaviour,  wliile  their  looks  and  words  v/ell  fupported.  A  great  part  of  the 
dilpiay  the  greatcll  Iweetnels,  they  officers  have  been  infliucled  in  Saxony, 
polVefs  every  advantage  nectfl'ary'  to  and  have  ferved  under  Roman zow  and 
nvike  conqiiefts,  and  to  preferve  them.  Bauer.  I.leutenant-Coloncl  de  Schul- 
They  are  familiarifed  with  foreign  ler  and  Maior  de  Hummitfeh  dilltn- 
laiigiiages  from  their  infancy.  .After-  guilfi  themlelvcs  there  by  their  exira- 
■warJs,  no  affairs  arc  ncgoti'atcrl  in  oidinaty  talents.  The  regiment  of 
which  they  have  not  a  fliare.  They  guards  belonging  to  the  crown  is  with- 
h.ive  more  powti  over  their  own  pal-  out  doubt  the  finefl.  1  he  bell  chart 
lions  than  the  male  fex  have  ;  they  of  Poland  is  that  of  Ricci  Janoni.  It 
know  better  how  to  penetrate  into  fee-  is  even  better  than  that  of  Polino, 
lets  ;  and  more  than  one  foreign  mi-  wiiich  was  made  after  the  partition, 
nillcr  has  loll  his  political  force  under  One  mull  traverle  barren  mountains, 
tlieir  feiffars.  and  a  wild  dreary  tra6l  of  country  in- 

'I'he  Urang-Utang,  or  the  Polc.fuch  terfperfed  with  ruins,  the  effeifts  of  time 
r.  he  is,  is  a  latyr  againll  the  Pohifi  and  of  war,  to  defeend  from  Great 
nation,  the  feenes  ef  wiiich  the  author  Chelm,  into  the  territory  of  ilie  Ke- 
lus  borrowed  from  the  places  he  fre  public  of  Poland,  near  Little  Chelm 
cpienied.  Difchargcd  from  the  corps  in  the  Vaivodie  of  Cracow,  The  pro¬ 
of  cadets  of  Warlaw,  in  wiiich  he  fpecl  in  thofe  places,  is  every  where 
Lived  as  an  engineer,  his  refentment  Itriking,  becaufe  one  there  fees  the 
appears  in  every  page,  and  makes  him  point  where  the  frontiers  of  three 
alciibe  to  the  Poles  in  genera!  the  po'jvcrful kingdoms  touch  one  another, 
crimes  of  a  few  individuals.  He  black-  viz.  the  confluence  of  the  Brfchmfa 
ens  the  women  too  much  •,  it  would  with  the  Villula.  From  the  fouth  to 
have  been  more  polite  to  excufe  their  the  call,  the  eye  extends  along  the 
we.ikneis,  which  if  real,  may  pioceed  hills  of  Silefia  and  Poland,  behind 
from  the  debauchery  of  thsir  huf-  which  arife  the  Carpathian  mountains 
hx':  Js.  a?  if  la  wild  diforder,  following  an  eaf- 
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tern  direction.  Having  for  ages  mark¬ 
ed  out  the  houndaries  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  they  have  often  been  the 
theatte  of  the  warlike  esplnits  of  thtfe 
great  nations  whom  they  leparate.  I 
co  ild  n>.t  blip  admiring  that  lublimc 
cV.tn  of  itiour.rair.s,  whicli  extending 
U'w  -rds  the  e.ift,  through  Silelia  and 
S.ixor.y,  and  thence  fuuthwards  by 
the  I’pper-Pala’inate  and  Bavaria,  as 
hit  as  the  Danube,  to  furrour.d  Aull- 
rla,  join  :he  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and 
others  in  Germany,  with  which  they 
fccm  to  divide  the  country,  and  the 
people,  whom  they  rcfrelh  with  their 
llreams  and  enrich  by  the  treaforcs 
cont.-ined  in  their  Ixiwels.  d'owards 
the  calt,  they  rife  into  pyramivls  around 
liunjary  and  Tranfylvania,  feparating 
the  latter  province,  as  well  as  the  Ban- 
nat  of  I’emefwar  from  Moldavia  and 
Vailachia,  but  they  become  lower  as 
they  approach  the  Danube  towards 
Orfova. 

In  the  fine  days  of  fumnier,  their 
funiniits,  covered  witli  fnuw  and  eter¬ 
nal  ice,  feem  to  be  loft  in  the  daz¬ 
zling  rays  of  tl»e  fun,  wliich  they  re¬ 
tied  like  a  mirror.  This  light  is  a- 
bove  all  maondicent  in  the  morning, 
when  the  lower  regions  are  llill  enve¬ 
loped  with  the  lhades  of  night,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  twilight,  when  they 
apiiear  at  a  dillance  like  a  fupetb  Pba- 
ros.  In  the  middle  of  them  one  often 
ohferves  a  pillar  of  clouds,  on  which 
the  rays  of  the  fun  arc  broken  j  a  phe- 
r'jjnenon  which  recalls  to  our  remem¬ 
brance  the  meteor  that  di  reded  the 
people  of  God  in  the  defart.  There 
are  formed  thefe  llorms  which  burft 
upon  the  plains  and  thence  alfo  de- 
feend  thole  waters,  which  contribute 
to  render  the  large  rivers  navigable, 
l.andlkron,  Ofwiercin,  and  the  ruins 
of  leveral  forts,  ate  perceived  at  a  great 
dillance  at  their  bottoms.  Thefe  are 
the  difmal  remains  of  the  civil  broils. 
All  this  country  has  at  various  times 
been  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  wars, 
even  in  this  century,  between  forrai- 
(^Me  powers. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  54. 


Between  the  fmall  city  of  Bieron, 
and  the  village  of  Landlhien,  above 
the  horizon  marked  out  by  the  lake 
Bieron,  arifes  one  of  the  highell  moun- 
t  tins  of  Siielia,  called  the  Mountaio  of 
St.  Clement,  upon  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  this  holy 
patron.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
moll  ancient  Chrillian  church  and 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  country’. 

Oil  t!ie  ayth  of  October,  1783,  I 
pallid  the  Iiifchmfa,nearLittleChclm, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  baths  of  Krlcho- 
witz;  it  is  thus  the  Poles  write  it, 
bat  the  r  is  fcarcely  perceived  in  the 
pronounciation.  When  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Rulfia  palfed  from  Pltffe  to 
Poland,  on  his  return  home  in  1782, 
Uie  roads  were  made  as  commodious 
as  ])u(lihle  for  him,  and  bridges  were 
built  where  neceflary.  The  great  in 
this  manner  always  do  good  wherever 
they  travel.  It  is  much  to  be  willied, 
for  the  fake  of  rendering  the  greater 
part  of  the  roads  in  Poland  more  paf- 
fable,  that  fome  other  potentates  would 
travel  there  fucceffively. 

You  leave  on  the  left  the  caflie  of 
Bobrcc,  which  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Wielopirllky.  This  calUe  is  be¬ 
come  famous  by  the  noble  defence 
which  Captain  Marion,  a  French  of¬ 
ficer,  made  there,  with  four  hundred 
confederates,  againft  the  Polilh  Gene¬ 
ral  Biaiiizky,  and  the  Ruflian  Colonel 
Drewits,  who  befieged  him  without 
eded.  All  the  art  of  defending  a  poll 
of  that  nature  with  obllinacy  was  em¬ 
ployed  there,  and  what  Rill  remains 
of  the  preparations  for  the  defence, 
fufficicntly  teftify  the  courage  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  befieged.  From  this 
place,  nature  feems  to  have  been  much 
neglected :  not  a  tree  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  light  of  the  miferable  huts  of 
the  villages,  prepare  the  traveller  to 
pity  the  inhabitants.  Half  naked  in 
fummer,  with  his  head  bare,  and  his  hair 
matted,  the  wretched  peafant  creeps 
along  like  a  Rave  to  his  labour,  and 
feems  to  murmur  at  the  fight  of  a 
perlba  better  clothed  than  ki.mfelf. 
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Tl>c  wrinkles  of  his  fufferin^s  appear  cefs  Dowager  of  Luoonriifica,  who  is  f 
on  his  forehead,  where  they  become  the  proprietor  of  it,  caiifed  a  few  lodg- 
dce'rer  by  age.  The  child,  who  in-  ing  places  to  lx;bailt  for  people  of  dif- 
herits  the  features  of  his  parents,  grows  tinfrion.  The  great  benefit  which  the 
up  without  culture,  and  without  in-  Prince  of  Aohal-Plefle  received  from 
llruiflion,  amidd  the  cattle ;  rolls  co-  tliefe  baths  brought  them  into  reputa- 
vered  with  fweat  in  the  dull,  and  be-  tion  in  Poland,  and  drew  thitiier  a 
comes  enured  to  the  fevered  labour,  great  number  of  nobility.  In  1783, 
from  which  he  cannot  free  hinifelf  they  were  fo  numerous,  that  there  we; e 
when  he  attains  to  manhood,  not  lufficicnt  convenitnues  to  rec'-ite 

The  cities  do  not  prefent  a  much  tliem  ;  for  which  rcafon  the  Priactl  j 
more  agreeable  prolpc^S  in  their  inha-  rclolvcd  to  trcdl  a  hall,  for  JTen  blies 
bitar.ts,  who  are  Jews.  The  firft  Po-  and  other  public  diverfions,  and  toe  i- 
lifli  city  which  one  meets  with  in  go-  cieafe  the  number  of  h/dgings.  Na- 
ing  to  Krfcliowitz,  is  that  of  Krfeha-  turc  favomed  the  dcilgn  of  making 
now,  which  does  not  anlv/cr  the  tra-  thefe  baths,  iituated  in  the  nroll  dc- 
vcllei’s  ex;)ctdatlon,  being  only  a  vil-  lightful  fpot  of  Poland,  equal  to  the 
lage  built  like  the  red,  except  that  mod  celebrated  places  in  other  count- 
thc  heuies  for.m  a  fquarc,  where  there  ries.  The  Prinecfs  cauled  fevtral 
are  fomc  fhops  for  felling  bread,  la-  quarries  of  marble  to  be  opened  in  the 
ther  dried  tlntn  baked.  The  Jews  neighbourhood:  there  arc  fifteen  dif- 
thcrc,  covered  with  rags,  difgud  one  letent  kinds  of  it ;  but  that  wbiclr  is 
more  than  the  jKople  in  the  country,  juetiied,  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  co- 
The  inns,  called  Kretfehras,  in  the  lour,  extremely  hard  and  fmooth. 
language  of  the  country,  ditfer  in  no-  Towards  the  fouth,  in  going  to- 
thing  from  thofe  in  villages.  There  wards  Cracow,  the  ancient  callle  of 
are  two  feparate  chambers,  one  lor  'rendfehin,  fcrintrly  the  refidcnce  of 
Jews,  and  another  for  Chridians,  Urth  the  family  of  Dario,  apia  ais,  laiilt  on 
of  which  ate  equally  ditty.  1  Ire  bell  the  lumniit  cl  a  meuntain.  It  w  is  cn- 
method  fora  traveller  is  to  fieep in  his  tirely  ravaged  during  the  confedeta- 
carriage.  lion.  The  tombs  even  were  violated, 

A  confiJeral'le  mountain  of  calca-  and  the  dead  who  had  Iwcn  lately  de- 
reous  rock,  which  commences  at  the  pofited  in  them,  were  dripped  of  their 
confluence  of  the  Brfchmla,  and  rifes  ornaments.  This  cadle  ilands  upon 
always  from  l.ittle  Chelm,  forms  a  a  roc!:  of  granite,  in  colour  relcmt.hng 
beautiful  valley,  in  which  Krfehov/ttz,  that  which  forms  the  j  ededal  of  the 
and  the  gre.atcr  jiart  of  lire  villages  datue  of  Peter  !.  at  Petcrlburg.  The 

bclor.ging  to  that  lordihip  are  liquate  i.  road  thence  as  far  as  Cracow,  would 

The  marble,  por];hyry  and  granite,  charm  the  fight  by  the  beauty  of  the 

which  the  mountain  remains  in  its  calllcs  and  b.oufcs  whicli  bt'rdcr  the 

bowels,  give  the  minera!  water  iis  me-  Vidula,  did  not  the  ruins  which  one 

dicinal  qual  ty,  It  exhales  a  fulphu-  metis  with  every  now  and  t!ien  rccal  • 

itous  odor,  which  extends  to  rear  a  the  difmal  remembrance  of  the  ciiil 

quarter  of  a  mile.  It  has  a  bi  ackilh  wars.  IJefides,  the  view'  of  this  an- 

tado,  atid  operates  very  quickly,  but  cient  city  of  Poland,  formerly  the  ca-  I 

few  drink  of  ft.  The  nation  were  pital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rcfidencc  I 

long  infcr.r.ble  of  this  ptcfeni  given  of  its  kings,  which  is  now  funk  only  I 

them  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  The  to  the  rank  of  a  frontier  town,  gives 

ufe  of  it  was  confined  to  the  Jews  and  rife  to  melancholy  reiledlions.  Its 

poor  people,  who  were  not  able  to  go  cadle,  above  which  rifes  a  dome  arid 

to  foreign  fafliionablc  bathing  places  ;  feveral  beautiful  towers,  exhibits  at  a 

but  about  eight  years  age,  tire  Prin-  didaoce,  a  magnificence,  which  does 

nut 
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hr.t  corrcfpond  widi  the  reft.  It  is 
defended  by  lofty  thick  walls,  furnidt- 
td  with  towers,  and  furr«)unded  by  a 
deep  diteli.  The  dome  covers  the 
b  irying  place  of  the  kin;;s.  The  tomb 
of  John  Sobiclki,  oterlo.ided  with  or- 
I. aments  that  dtfplay  no  tallc,  Itands 
in  the  middle  cf  the  church,  and  is 
i.iiicd  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet.  The 
univerfuy  is  in  tlie  hando  of  the  monks, 
cfpecially  the  Piarilfs,  who  have  ai- 
moil  the  ch  o^c  of  all  the  colleges  in 
Poland.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  taught 
in  iltcc',  but  fcholaliic  learning  and 
I'oinii  juiilprudcnce,  Mr  Jalchke* 
viil/,  u  young  profclTcr  of  medicine 
and  natural  philofophy,  W'hu  lus  tra¬ 
velled  much,  has  acquired  there  a  good 
dc.d  of  rej'utatton.  I'hc  billiop.  Count 
de  Suliic,  lives  retired  not  far  from 
thaco.v'.  Plis  hberaliticj  have  given 
occalion  to  his  family  to  iufpedt  tlie 
loundnefs  of  h;s  intellects,  and  to  take 
ti.e  inanageiPeni  ot  his  revenues, much 
to  their  advaoiage,  in  concert  with  tiie 
chapter,  'i  he  pour,  to  whom  he  w.is 
a  lather,  couiider  him  as  the  viefim  of 
intrigue. 

1  here  fcarcely  remain  in  Cr.icow 
niue  thouiand  inhabitants}  a  number 
far  from  bring  proportion.ible  to  th^t  of 
the  iioufes,  wnich  tor  the  moll  part  are 
very  fpacious.  Ctmimerce,  however, 
is  Ifii  pretty  cxtenfive  in  this  city,  as 
its  titiiatioii  renders  it  the  magazine 
for  all  the  merchandize  which  is  tran- 
Ijiorted  from  Silelia  and  Ilungaiy  in¬ 
to  Poland.  The  prohibition  which 
the  court  cf  Vienna  has  'aid  upon  fo¬ 
reign  cloths,  has  greatly  dimtniihtd  its 
manufactones,  and  the  new  coTtner- 
cial  city  which  the  Emperor  has  found¬ 
ed  rtt  I'odguilcn,  in  Its  neighbourhood, 
ihrcatensitwtth  thefainefate  as  Thorn. 
The  commeice,  which  enertafes  in 
Lkiaine  and  at  Lublin,  lliil  farther 
hurts  it.  Upper  Silefia  fuinithes  it 
with  wood  and  hih,  fot  ready  money, 
and  Upper  Hungary  with  wines  for 
great  Poland.  Honey,  wax,  and 
cuaife  cloths,  are  almolt  the  only  re- 
maioing  articles  cf  its  trade.  The 
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citizens,  however,  might  live  well  there 
on  the  price  of  their  labour,  had  not 
luxury  already  made  conhdtrablc  j  ro- 
giefs  among  them. 

Though  PoLnd  has  acquired  a  bad 
name  among  foreigners,  for  the  incon¬ 
venience  til  its  roavis  and  paiTts,  it  is 
fuperior  in  that  refpeit  to  many  count¬ 
ries  of  Oermany,  where  ti.ivclicrs  find 
more  diihculiics,  and  Lis  Lcurity.  In 
Poland,  cr.e  is  in  lunie  mealurc  in¬ 
demnified  for  other  inconver.ier.clcr, 
by  tlic  cheapDcfs  of  living  in  the  inns, 
and  of  cairlages.  If  cne  docs  not 
meet  with  the  'oeft  fare,  one  is  not, 
however,  overcharged  in  the  moll  im¬ 
pudent  manner,  as  in  Saxony.  Who* 
ever  is  nut  contented  in  this  loute,  to 
eat  milk,  butter,  eggs,  or  chickens,  a 
dinner  of  which  leldom  cofts  more 
than  two  pence  halfpenny  iLrling  for 
one’s  felf  and  a  donieihc,  muft  pro¬ 
vide  himicif  in  fome  of  the  cities,  with 
a  leg  of  mutton  or  veal,  which  he  will 
find  very  good  for  five  pence  or  feven 
pence.  A  night’s  lodging  cofts  only 
two  pence  or  three  pence,  and  for  that 
the  Jew  ferves  you  writh  mote  po!ittne& 
than  a  German  la.odiord  with  Ids  vel¬ 
vet  ca  >,  which  he  never puilsoiF until, 
perhaj  s.  he  has  cheated  you  in  the 
reckoiiirg. 

Seldom  docs  a  Polapdcr  become  a 
Tobbei  on  the  higl.way.  He  conliders 
hofpitality  as  a  facred  duty,  and  it  ia 
really  piaClifcd  in  Poland,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage.  Robbery  and 
niuidcr,  when  they  arc  committed, 
proceed  from  the  Jews,  the  Corals, 
and  the  Haydamakes.  Thofe  who 
lodge  at  the  lioufe  of  a  Jew  muft  be 
very  much  upon  their  guard,  that  they 
may  nut  be  liirptized  and  murdeted 
while  they  are  afleep.  In  other  re- 
fpe^s  I  have  found  no  where  lo  much 
attention  paid  to  ft  1  angers  as  in  Po¬ 
land.  The  people  there  do  not  make 
game  of  a  lltanger  who  alks  the  wav, 
as  has  happened  to  niyfclf  fcveral  times, 
in  countries  reckoned  the  molt  polilh- 
ed  in  ail  Germany.  However  the 
Auftrians  and  Hanoverians  may  be 
g  2  accounted 
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accounted  rufllc,  the  HufTians  and  the  to  her,  that  the  tiouriftiini*  ITate  «<f  lief 
Poles  ill-niannered,  and  the  Turks  German  colony  would  permit  an  aug- 
b'.rbarous,  all thefe  people  abound  with  mentation  of  the  rents,  Ihe  replied^ 
natural  virtues,  to  luch  a  degree,  as  is  “  The  labourer  ought  to  reap  the 
fufficient  to  put  to  the  bluih  nations  “  fruits  of  his  indullry.  It  has  given 
who  think  themfelves  civilized,  be-  “  an  examj’lc  to  my  native  fuhjech  ; 
caufe  they  have  degenerated  from  the  “  and  the  fatisfaclion  of  kavmg  fuc- 
noble  fimplicity  of  their  anceftms.  “  cceded  in  my  defign  is  to  me  fuf- 
Rufliaand  Poland  have  no  common  “  ficient.”  Ry  following  thi.fc  max- 
poft  for  travellers  •,  tliey  are  obliged  to  ims,  flie  has  diminiilied  the  fatal  intlu- 
nfe  the  extraordinary  port,  and  their  ence  of  llavery  upon  the  moral  cha* 
own  or  hired  hoifes,  w’ith  which  one  raiter  and  the  fortune  of  her  fubj-iJls, 
travels  as  expeditioufly  as  with  the  andhavinginfenfiblyelTacedtholedif- 
extraordinary  pod  of  Pruifia  or  Sax-  mal  marks  which  oppicflion  and  jkj- 
ony,  and  at  a  much  more  ecjuiiable  verty  had  impuinted  on  their  fore¬ 
price  :  five  good  horfes  coll  me  only  heads,  has  ennobled  their  looks, 
forty  ducats  from  Cracow  to  Lublin  •,  The  Imall  cities  of  Nwufladt  and 
the  dillance  is  thirty  leagues,  and  we  Oltfnizza,  have  nothing  ih  iking  but 
travelled  only  eight  or  nine  each  day,  the  poverty  of  their  inhabit'nts,  which 
on  account  of  the  feafon  being  near  forms  a  lingular  contrail  with  the  eafe 
winter.  ot  thofe  of  Starlc/.ow,  another  Imall, 

All  the  country  from  Cracow  to  but  well-built  city,  where  feveral  ma- 
Oppatowiez,  an  extent  of  nine  leagues,  nufa<5lories  are  tlUblifived  j  among  o- 
is  beautiful,  well  cultivated,  and  one  lhers,aforge  forlmclting  copper,v  hich 
of  the  moll  populous  In  the  kingdom,  is  well  conducted,  and  where  a  great 
fince  it  contains  about  850  fouls  for  tjuantity  fiom  TranlVlvaiiia  is  n.aiiu- 
every  fejuare  mile.  The  cor  fluencc  factured  every  yc.ir.  There  is  a.'lo  a 
of  the  Dunajez  with  the  Viflula,  on  manufadlory  for  cloth  ami  i/ii^er  wool- 
the  Auftrian  fide,  feenis  to  threaten  len  llutfs,  which  encreafes  cverv  d^v. 
this  fmall  city  with  dangerous  inunda-  The  wocl  of  the  country  is  empi  j\.i 
tions.  here  to  great  ailvantage.  A  new  ma- 

At  a  league  from  Oppatowlez,  I  nufaflure  of  balkcts  occupies  iJon: 
palTed  near  the  village  of  V'innary,  on  twenty-four  workmen,  they  make  fomc 
a  canal,  drawn  from  the  Vlftula,  for  exceedingly  neat.  The  dry  coiitairs 
the  purpofeof  condrudling  new  vtfLls,  586  fouls,  among  whom  aie  ffty-h  ui 
and  careening  old  ones.  However  workmen:  twenty-ieven  Germans,  and 
fmall  th  s  dock  may  be,  it  is  plenil-  the  rell  Polandwis,  die  greater  pm :  I' ill 
fully  fupj'lied  with  (lores,  and  the  good  apprentices. 

order  ellublilhed  there  evinces  the  care  Gppatow,  next  to  Cracow,  is  tire 
which  the  Princefs  Dowager  cf  Lu-  principal  place  which deferve:  the  lumc 
liomit.^a  takes  of  the  fubjec^s  of  her  of  dry,  tliough  it  is  no  better  built 
tcrritoiies.  By  eafing  their  flat  ^ry.  fl.e  than  the  lell.  It  conlills  cf  .a  long 
lias  made  the  men  much  more  iionelt  llreet  inl.abucd  by  Jews,  who  tcazei 
and  indullrious  than  they  were  b«  fore,  me  with  their  importunities,  foir.ctmics 
and  has  proved  to  the  nobility,  that  at  the  door,  fometinres  at  the  window, 
they  may  cncreafe  their  own  advan-  to  buy  things  for  wliieh  I  had  no  oc- 
tages  by  cncreafing  thole  of  their  vaf-  cafion.  'i'hcir  bufinefs  often  i?  alfo  to 
fals.  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  appioi.ri- 

'I'his  lady  is  well  known  in  Ger-  atingtothemlclvesfomepartofatra- 
niany,  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  veller’s  baggage.  They  are  fo  deX- 
does  her  r..ach  honour  :  One  of  her  icrous  in  deceiving  the  light,  that  net- 
people  of  I  ufieef*  having  rcprefccted  wiihftanding  all  my  vigilance,  and  iliat 
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of  my  Jomeflic,  they  conveyed  away 
iny  cane  without  being  dctcCteJ  ;  one 
ought  not  to  Jet  any  of  theni  approach 
nearer  than  three  paces.  Iking  equal¬ 
ly  cowardly  as  interelted,  if  you  only 
diicharge  a  pillol  in  their  pretence, 
they  wili  betahe  thcmklvcs  to  tlig.ht, 
like  wolves  on  the  appearance  of  hre. 
x\s  the  Emperor  drove  the  greater 
part  cf  the  poor  Jews  from  his  Polilh 
territories,  they  have  taken  thclter 
in  Poland,  which  was  before  over- 
llocked  witli  them,  and  they  live  there 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  obliges  the  rrugi- 
11  rates  to  have  the  fword  always  ready 
drawn  for  t.he  fake  of  public  lecuriiy. 

On  the  firlt  of  November,  1  arrived 
at  the  barks  of  the  Viiluia,  near  the 
Imall  city  of  llafcliow,  wlierc  this  ti- 
\cr,  which  receives  at  Sendoinir  the 
waters  ot  the  San,  appears  as  a  river 
of  the  feconj  rank,  being  about  2CO 
}>uces  in  breadth.  I'lic  llrengtb  of  its 
cuiTcnt  in  thole  places  atifes  fiom  the 
jan^tion  cf  the  San,  one  of  the  largtll 
livers  which  Cows  fiom  the  Ibuthern 
part  of  the  Carpatliian  mountains,  as 
alfo  from  tiie  inclinar’O'i  of  the  ground 
fiom  Gali'.cia^  an  inclination,  the  na¬ 
tural  conlequcnce  of  its  two  annual 
inundations  •,  the  finl  of  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  caulcd  in  the  ipring,  by  the 
v/aters  of  the  level  country,  and  the 
other  at  Midfummer,  by  the  fnow  and 
icc  which  arc  melted  on  the  high 
mountains.  I'iie  iccund  inundation 
often  dcilroys  all  hopes  of  the  hay 
harveft.  In  the  Ijiring,  the  Viduia 
may  be  about  two  fathoms  in  depth. 
When  t!;c  water  is  low,  it  is  cither 
impaflible  or  dangerous  to  be  navigat¬ 
ed  on  account  of  fund  banks,  ibke;, 
and  Hone:.  The  two  batiks  of  tiic 
Vidula,  are  fo  covered  with  bullies  and 
wild  pines  of  an  in.mcnfe  lice,  Iroin 
Seodomir  to  below  Warlew,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  poflible  to  lind  in  all 
this  fpot  a  place  Ct  Gr  encampii)g  an 
army. 

I.ublin,  lituated  in  a  difma!  rugged 
country,  has  not  yet  recovered  i:cm 
the  loliVs  n  iuitaiucJ  duiing  the  ci»il 
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war,  from  the  fanaticlfm  which  perfe- 
cuted  the  DilLdeuts  even  to  dciiruc- 
tion.  A  part  of  its  walls  and  fortih- 
Cations  remain  thrown  down.  In  the 
beginning  of  thefe  horrors,  agreat  num¬ 
ber  of  tlie  inuuihious  inhabitants  bed 
into  the  neighbouring  Aates  of  the 
Emperor,  others  fell,  unpitied,  under 
the  fword  of  the  enemy,  or  were  wrt- 
nclTss  to  the  ruin  of  Uieir  jmoperty ; 
iliis  city,  therefore,  once  populous,  is 
now  become  almoll  a  defart.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  toleration  having  been 
guaranteed  totheDillidcnts,by  powers 
capable  of  defending  them  horn  a  hnii. 
lar  fa:cy  fcvetal  of  tlie  fugitives  return¬ 
ed  to  their  homes,  and  brought  with 
them  llraugcrs  cf  different  profeiuons, 
'i'he  city,  thus  revived  from  its  afhes, 
coniained  in  1782,4650  inliabitants, 
(.'-hiilKans  and  Jews.  The  number  of 
hoults  in  it, of  which  the  ground  flory 
only  is  inhabited,  clear’y  Ihew  that  it 
mull  have  lieen  once  much  more  po¬ 
pulous.  'i  be  upper  itories,  falling  to 
ruin,  give  a  dreary  appearance  to  the 
daik  narrow  llieets.  Except  the  court- 
iiotfr,  built  anew  in  a  noble  llyle  of 
architeclure,  tiiere  is  nothing  in  the 
City  worth  notice,  "'he  annual  fef- 
fion  of  the  tiibunal  of  Eittle  Poland, 
brings  thither  a  brilliant  concourfc  of 
nobil.ty,  and  feems  to  enfurc  its  I'ub- 
Jiilcnce.  The  Gcrnan  anills,  above 
all,  have  then  an  opportunity  of  felling 
their  works,  which  arc  mere  piealing 
to  the  eyes  than  durable ;  but  tfsey  fuit 
liie  Poles,  who  are  rcmaikably  fond 
oi  every  thuig  executed  in  the  French 
taile.  The.r  great  lords,  in  general, 
h.ew  much  magnihcemcein  their  cqui- 
J'ages  P.nd  furniture.  'I'bey  fjvarc  no 
cxjiencc  to  gratify  ihcmfclves  in  tl.is 
relpeCf,  1  have  heard  it  faid,  that  a 
tertain  PoliHi  prince,  never  iigned  his 
nam.e  but  with  a  kind  of  chemical  ink, 
which  he  got  from  Paris,  and  that  lia- 
\ing  once  ufed  all  the  quantity  which 
he  had,  he  fulpcnded  hgning  any  pa¬ 
per?  until  the  return  of  a  ccu:icr,v.  honi 
he  had  dlfpi^tchcd  to  France  to  bring 
iiiai  a  frsft  funolv. 
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Frar.:c  and  England  draw  large 
fums  from  tlie  l-’t'lcs  for  tlicir 
which  they  fonieumcs  receive  by  the 
port,  for  the  greater  expedition ;  out 
the  ladies  feldom  adopt  foreign  ta- 
fhions,  without  having  firft  altered 
them  according  to  their  manner. 

Commerce  has  encrealed  rather  than 
declined  by  the  prohibitions  which  the 
Emperor  made  againd  the  introduflion 
cf  the  greater  part  cf  foreign  merch¬ 
andize  into  his  territories.  This  pa¬ 
radox  will  be  eatily  underdoed,  on 
obferving  that  by  die  acquiluion  which 
the  houle  of  Anflria  made  of  Galli- 
cia  and  Ludomcria,  Lublin  is  like  a 
centre  through  which  all  the  merch¬ 
andize  mult  pafs  that  goes  from  Great 
Poland  and  SileSa  to  Vo’hnia,  I’odoha, 
and  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  that  which 
returns,  all  of  which  taker,  that  route, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Aul'ri.in  duties 
ni.  tranfit,  and  others,  wl'.ieh  though 
rot  fo  confiderable  as  thofe  in  liie  ter- 
rltoiies  of  Priinia,  expofe  the  traders 
to  all  the  impolltion  and  deception  of 
tliofe  wlio  colieft  them.  If  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  not  excepted  the  city 
cf  Brod  from  the  proliibition  of  recei¬ 
ving  foreign  metcliandile,  ‘Lublin  a- 
lonc  weald  have  had  the  advantage  of 
being  the  mag.<zine  of  all  the  commo¬ 
dities  traidiioitcd  from  .Silefia  and 
Great  Pohnd  towards  the  Nieiler. 
Although  it  is  obliged  to  fhare  pait  of 
the  profits  of  its  commerce  with  Broil, 
there  is  iliil  a  good  deal  of  lK:ur...f5 
done  in  cloths,  corn,  and  Hungarian 
wines,  which  the  Hungarian  houle  of 
Thomas  Mutowlky,  fends  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  without  reckoning 
the  German  houfe  of  HocH-er,  who 
carr/  on  the  banking  bulinefs.  The 
neighbourhood  of  a  Ihite,  kept  under 
rcllialnt  by  a  number  oi  prohibitions, 
facilitates  fmuggling,  W'hich  the  fevc- 
rity  of  laws  can  never  fupprefs,  while 
the  profits  remain  wi»h  the  free  flate. 

Having  quitted  Li.blin  on  the  4th 
of  November,  I  reached  Dubienfky  on 
the  Bog,  by  Pialky,  Kralhollaw,  and 
Tfchann.  This  is  the  loutc  taken  by 


the  caravans  wh’rh  go  from  RuiT.a  and 
the  L'kiainc  to  Brieg  and  Ertllaw,  as 
well  as  the  horfes  for  the  Piuifian  ca¬ 
valry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Audiian 
cultom-houfes.  Tnis  country  is  en- 
tir--!y  covered  with  wild  pines,  and 
bruHi  wood,  tlie  natural  fuocrabunc!- 
ance  of  which  makes  liic  inhabitants 
regltit  to  c.  ii'vate  timber,  as  is  il.e 
cale  widi  the  forces  in  Euffia  and  Po¬ 
land,  fo  that  wood  will  foon  be  want¬ 
ing  for  tlie  purpofes  of  building,  it 
is  already  very  dihicuit  to  find  maids 
in  the  fore  its,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nieper,  as  well  as  in  thofe  parts  w.bich 
are  watered  by  the  V'iffida.  Tiie  fo¬ 
rces  cf  Marfhal  tie  Ilomannow  arc, 
howevrr,  an  exception;  they  are  well 
managed,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  an 
exerrpie  to  others. 

The  r>og,  which  Is  navigable  as  far 
a.s  Chr.ltianpol,  and  uhich  difcliargcs 
itftlf  into  the  Viffula,  feme  le.'igucs 
lieiow  W'an.iw.is  c,nc  of  the  molt  con¬ 
venient  rivers  in  the  kirgdom  fo'  fo¬ 
reign  and  national  commcice.  loiveis 
projects  have  been  for.mcd  to  make  a 
cc.mmunicaiion  by  its  means  b'etween 
the  Nietrer  and  the  Viflula,  cr,  w’.iich 
is  the  lame  thing,  to  join  the  Baltic 
and  the  Pontus  Luxinus,  an  operation 
which  would  caufe  a  great  levchition 
in  irat'c,  to  the  advantage  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nations :  hut  which  can  never  be 
rcali'cd,  bat  by  theconcuinncc  of  the 
two  Impetiai  courts  with  that  or I'rul- 
lla.  V/hen  Gcui.t  Oginiky  propofed 
the  pLn  of  this  junction  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  i’oland,  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  prevented  it  from  being  a- 
iloptcd.  The  obflacles  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte  and  the  fouthcin  pewets 
woi.ltl  be  foon  removed  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Emperor  ot  Germany, 
tlie  Emprefs  of  iviUlia,  the  King  of 
Pruff.a,  and  the  King  and  Republic 
of  Poland,  d  ire  commodities  of  the 
Levant  would  be  tranfpoited  by  this 
route  into  the  territories  of  Prulfia, 
from  which  they  would  be  difperfed 
to  the  wed. 

Though  the  fcaToD  was  far  advan¬ 
ced, 
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v/s  met  a  caravan  loade.1  with  All  t!ic  r.olnlity  io!d  me,  that  in  the 
liuDcy,  h3diomcI,  tallow,  and  o;!ier  laft  infutrc.'ion  of  the  Zaporoges, 
Rullian  pradudticnr,  which  Wi:re  going  and  ihc  hli>yiiamake$,  the  peafants  of' 
to  be  unloaded  near  Dubienlky,  in  or*  Podolia  and  Voihnia  waited  only  for 
dcr  to  be  tiailported  thence  by  water  an  oj))K>rtunity  of  joinino  them,  in  or* 
to  r.lbingand  i>a>uz.ck.  burh  a  ca*  der  to  throw  otT the  yoke  of  llarcry,  and 
ravan  is  often  coinpofcd  of  an  bund*  to  procure  ihcnileivcs  independence, 
red  or  two  bundled  waggons,  drawn  and  an  ealier  government.  Pugatf* 
each  by  four  oi  lix  horlc:t,  vhlcli  du*  chew,  Gouda,  Dezuba  and  Heriah, 
ring  the  whole  journey  repofc  in  the  are  cxam)>les  of  their  dellre  for  bber* 
open  ail,  in  the  midJicof  a  baiiicado,  ty  *.  The  women  here  arc  1‘iJl  more 
r>rined  by  the  waggons.  The  man*  inclined  to  fuch  commotions  than  the 
nci  in  which  t'.ietc  people  live,  is  eqiul-  men,  becaule  they  are  his  feaiful  of 
ly  coatfe  and  dirty.  Tim  llcuch  which  the  conletjuences.  'i  hey  bring  fcr:.*i 
they  Ipiead  abroad  in  their  )>afiage  ge*  almolt  w’iihout  pain,  and  a  few  hours 
nerally  inf.'fts  the  roael  lor  levcral  after  they  continue  their  ufual  labour, 
days.  'I'hey  are,  however,  very  j  olite  Children  of  f.»c  or  fix  years  of  age  will 
and  obliging  to  llrangers.  '1  o  offer  mount  the  w'ildell  hoifes.  Cuffoni 
them  a  reward  fur  any  fcivicc  would  makes  them  be  burn,  as  one  may  fay, 
great'y  liurt  their  delicacy.  horl'emen,  like  the  Turks  and  Alia- 

'I'he  place  where  a  muider  has  been  tics  j  witli  whom  they  aie  fond  of 
committed  in  Poland,  inflead  of  being  bearing  arms.  'I'hc  King  of  Prulfia, 
maiked  with  a  ciofs  as  in  Germany,  in  his  Tight  troops,  h.'iS  ieveral  Po'.and- 
is  diltinguillicd  by  a  heap  of  wood,  ers  whom  he  receives  among  his  huf- 
vvhich  eveiy  paJengcr  tncrealcs  with  Krs,  no:v.Ithltu.nd.ng  die  prejudice  a- 
k  boiigli.  gainft  tlie  ky  f,  as  he  admits  French 

In  V  olhninone  begins  to  find  the  volumtcis  into  his  artillery  and  among 
men  diiftrent  from  brutes.  After  his  corps  of  engineers.  The  people 
palling  the  little  river  of  Styr,  the  here  aie  much  blinded  by  prejudice 
country  opens,  and  nothing  is  Iccn  on  and  fupcrflttion.  '1  hey  have  lorce* 
the  left  lidc  of  t.be  Beg  but  leriiie  rers,  as  they  pretend,  among  them, 
plains,  will  cultivated.  'I'he  men  and  I  have  often  f.cn  places,  in  which 
there  are  of  great  llaturc,  inulcular,  lome  of  them  l.ave  been  burnt  lately  j 
and  have  their  iim'os  wcil  proportion*  they  have  alfo  people  j>oirtUed  wiihde* 
cd  j  one  no  longer  chlerves  the  iharp  vils,  as  at  KichsKld,  whom  the  priclts 
bones  of  the  bilelians,  nor  the  puny  exorcife.  1  hey  cairy  on  conilriual 
figures  of  ihclr  ncigiibouis  contiirually  war  with  t!ie  demon,  againll  whom 
hid  in  their  fens  and  w’ceds  ;  luch  in*  they  fortify  d.c  entrance  of  their  hou- 
iJuenc:  has  the  riim  iie  over  the  con*  les  with  holy  gailands;  and  ghoils, 
liitution.  The  Vollir.iai.s  breathe  a  and  Iptftres,  which  occafian  Teveral 
puie  air,  which  greatly  coiitiibutes  to  caiiles  to  bo  uninhabited.  In  Volh* 
expand  their  lacuules,  boili  bodily  and  n;a,  the  language,  already  changed, 
iiittllcclual.  They  arc  at  kali  lenli*  partakes  both  of  the  Ruffian  and  the 
ble  of  their  oppreffion,  but  this  has  not  Polilh. 

prevented  them  from  pielerrirg  the  Dubno,  belonging  to  Prince  M:- 
Unte  contempt  as  the  bcytliians  for  chael  Lubomiriki,  is  one  of  the  larged 
pain  and  death.  cities  of  Vulhnia.  Its  fair  in  the 

month 

*  Gouf’a  was  chief  of  the  IlaylamakM,  who  revolted  in  the  Ukraine  in  1772: 
and  Dc/iiha  that  of  the  icbcllioii  in  the  lerdftiip  of  PklTe,  in  Upper  liiliSa,  in  the 
year  17R1. 

t  ^Ic!t  of  the  Perdh  names  end  with  ky. 
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nonth  of  Jan.  draws  thither  merchants  almoft  all  the  living  languages,  and  he 
from  almod  all  coantiies.  The  trade  has  tranflated  feveral  Italian,  German 
they  carry  on,  at  thst  time,  amounts  and  French  works  into  I’olifli,  in  or- 
to  leveral  millions.  Turks,  Armeni-  d':r  to  forward  llie  education  of  his 
an»,  Englilh,  Swifs  and  Germans,  car-  children. 

ry  with  them  every  thing  that  can  flat-  The  fmall  cities  of  Sambol  and 
ter  the  talle  of  the  Polilh  nobility’  for  I.ichowitr,,  which  belong  to  Prince 
raagrificence.  Next  to  Mohilow,  on  Jcblanowflcy,  whofe  father,  a  zealous 
the  Niejrer,  the  Tuiks  confider  Dub-  jiroteiflor  of  the  arts  andfciences,  end- 
no  as  the  place  mod  favourable  to  tl.cir  cd  his  days  at  I.eipuck,  in  the  bofom 
trade.  During  the  continuance  of  the  of  philofophy  and  repofe,  have  neither 
fair  the  burinefs  of  brokerage  and  ne-  nianufacfory,  nor  commercial  eflablifh- 
gociating  bills,  is  in  the  hinds  of  the  ment  of  .any  kind,coiTefpoiu!ing  to  the 
Jews,  who  know  howto  make  the  ulea  entertained  of  the  late,  and  of  the 
molt  of  it.  'i'his  is  a  time  for  diver-  new  proptletor.  Such  is  the  mtian- 
fions  of  all  kinds,  which  are  often  car-  choly  fate  of  the  Pv^landers,  whofe 
ried  to  excefs.  The  (hops  erected  lords  go  and  fpend  immenfe  Aims  in 
for  the  merchants,  in  the  market-place,  foreign  coiimrics.  It  is  related  of 
are  commodious  and  neat.  There  is  Prince  Potocky,  that  he  loll  25,000 
a  play-houfc  built  in  the  modern  tide,  Innh  d'or,  to  rccompcnce, in  fome  man- 
which  is  occupied  by  a  com|<any  of  ner  the  compliment  which  had  been 
Poli'h  players  tor  the  fpicc  of  tour  paid  him  of  undei Handing  jilay  well, 
weeks.  The  ciry  contains  fix  thou-  I  palled  fome  days  at  Kultichin,on 
land  inhabitants,  m.oll  of  whom  arc  the  frontiers  of  Podolia,  a  town  be- 
Jews,  and  the  richeil  in  Poland,  next  lo-ging  to  General  Poniatowfky,  with 
to  tl.ofe  of  Brod  and  of  Muhilow.  whom^I  had  the  honour  of  forming  an. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  thoufand  acquaintance.  Clothed  according  to 
♦>eop'e,  arc  hnlged  here  in  the  time  of  the  manner  of  his  anceliors,  this  Sar- 
tlie  fair.  The  cinidel  is  a  Ajuare  baf-  matian  general  could  not  prevail  ui>on 
tion,  without  any  outworks,  Airrour.d-  himfelf  to  approach  the  throne,  though 
cd  only  by  a  ditch  with  a  revetement,  he  is  1  elated  to  the  fovereigis. 

.mi  on  tne  eallern  fide  by  a  marfliy  In  thefc  countries,  few  of  the  men 
plain,  whwre  the  Prince  digs  canals,  ever  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  fprings 
which  render  it  every  year  more  for-  of  life  are  wore  out  by  the  time  they 
tiie.  Tiic  Prince's  places  for  breed-  are  fifty  or  fixty  -  four.  Tljcie  are 
irg  liorlcs  are  the  moil  biautiful  in  whole  villages  infecled  with  the  vene- 
the  kingdom,  and  filled  with  'J  urkilli  real  tliilempcr.  They  pretend  that  it 
and  Arabian  horl'es.  Some  Itallions  was  brought  among  theni  by  the  Ruf- 
havc  been  Icen  here  valued  at  a  thou-  fians,  to  whom  they  afcribe  all  their 
land  or  fifteen  hundied  ducats.  'I  he  evds,  without  thinking  that  tlie  French, 
diminution,  hnwever,  of  the  Pchih  who  were  among  the  confederates, 
opulence,  their  talie  for  Spanim  and  might  have  contributed  to  fpread  this 
F.ngiilh  horles,  and  the  high  price  of  malady.  Several  Ruffian  officers  con- 
the  Arabian  bleed,  engaged  the  Prince,  lidcr  the  flighteft  degree  of  it,  as  the 
by  a  wife  economy,  as  his  revenue  was  belt  prefei  vative  againfl  the  plague, 
n  jt  equal  to  the  expence,  to  let  that  On  the  19th  of  November,  1  ar- 
breed  become  extind.  The  greater  rived  at  Nelmerow,  at  the  head  quar- 
part  cf  his  llallions,  at  prefenr,  are  ters  of  the  conimander  in  chief  Count 
from  'I'urkey,  or  lieiVarabia.  They  Soltikow,  to  whom  I  was  prefented 
requite  lefs  attention  than  the  Atabi-  the  fame  day,  after  a  journey  of  105 
an,  as  the  latter  do  not  agree  fo  well  leagues  *. 
with  the  climate.  The  Prunce  fi^eak* 

*  Lit.  Ma^. 
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Afifclt's  Richard  II.  ex'r^tRci frcn?  /v  ^ft  -ol.  nfthe  MS.  in  the  Lilra- 


ry  0/  the  hhixg  '■/' I'l  ancc,  oU,i.'<.d  *  i 
King  cf  EngLiKd'' 

This  narrative  begins  at  the  tine 
of  the  rci!oiati«)o  of  Breft  ;  an 
aRion  \vh'ch,.'’>d-icdio  Richard’s  other 
iaipni  Jvnt  conduct,  eyntpictciy  alicnat* 
tJ  the  iiiinds  of  his  !uI’jo<!ts  fiom  him. 

The  Duke  of  Bntcr.ny  rcirain- 
jng  at  B'elf,  agreeab'e  to  the  trea¬ 
ty,  d.lmiflld  the  Lni^lidi  garrifen. 
v.l.ich  .c'urr  cjto  T.nglard.  P.tchard, 
who  Icvei  feafts,  gave  one  at  WrPi- 
nfioi'icr :  “  At  this  fedt  arnred  the 
f(  hiicrs  who  had  held  Rreir  for  the 
Vino.  They  were  received,  ar  d  esme 
to  dinr.cr  in  the  city  of  the  king,  and 

in  his  h'.!l . Ihen  l>’£an 

the  Duke  of  Glouceftcr  to  fpcak  to 
King  P.ichard,  laying,  a  w/ 

ebjrrve  the  f-ople  •who  dined  here  f 
The  king  replied.  Coed  uncle,  •wh  are 
thei  ?  Trey  are  your  f  -tdier:.  Sire,  ar- 
r:v  J  from  Lr^Jl,  •who  haze  fervei yr.i 
fait ' f -Illy — been  t.7d!y  T:dd,  atiJ  kno-v 
rrt  IK  at  to  do."  The  king,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  difplealcda:  this  difcouife, 
contented  himielf  with  anfwering  co  d- 
ly,  they  Jhall  ie  fully  paid ;  and  gave 
orders  to  that  pnr’Hde.  The  Duke  of 
Gioucalfer,  who  had  thvis  Itegun,  was 
not  to  be  ftopped  by  a  (ingle  word.  He 
replied, “  Sire,  bclore  you 
rtflore  or  fell  any  of  the  cities  that 
your  pvcdcC'-ircrs,  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  h  ive  conquered,  yon  iiimild  with 
your  own  arm  have  taken  a  city  from 
your  enemies.”  To  this  ti.c  king  an- 
Rvered  hallily,  “  What  lay  your” 
The  duke  repeating  his  infok-nt 
fpeech — the  king  flew  into  a  padion, 
and  faid  to  the  duke,  “  Am  i  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  a  madman,  to  '.cll  my  terri¬ 
tories  ?  No,  by  Saint  John  -Cajuirt : 
for  our  coufin  of  Bntanny  h.is  well  and 
truly  paid  the  fum  my  prcdecclfors  lent 
him  on  the  city  of  Bteft,  and  it  is  but 
juft  that  the  pledge  fironld  be  redoreil.” 

From  this  conved'ation,  the  king 
and  his  uncle  were  never  truly  re¬ 
conciled. 

VcklX,  N=.  52.  Hb 


'T .it  i-ailve  of  the  Death  of  Richard  II, 

The  abbot  of  St  Albans,  who  was 
godfiiher  U)  the  Duke  of  Glouceller, 
lent  to  the  prior  of  Weltminller,  to  be 
at  St  Albans  on  a  certain  day.  The 
prior,  on  his  ariival,  found  the  Duke 
of  Glouceilcr  at  tabic  with  the  abbot. 
After  dinner,  when  they  were  alone, 
the  abbot  faid  to  the  prior,  “  May  God 
and  St  George  help  you  as  you  fpeak 
the  truth  ;  have  you  not  had  a  vifion 
this  night  r”  “  Yes,”  faid  the  prior. 
“  Tiicn  relate  yourviCon  truly,”  faid 
the  duke.  The  prior  then  fell  on  his 
Knees  before  the  Duke  of  Glouceftcr, 
in  the  prtfence  of  ti.e  abbot,  and  pray¬ 
ed  them  to  pardon  him  for  what  he 
fliould  fay ;  adding,  “  He  would  much 
rather  hold  his  peace.”  “  Speak 
b<.>ldly,”  laid  the  abbot,  “  his  highnefs 
pardons  you.”  Then  the  prior  replied, 
“  By  God  and  St  George,  I  was  warn¬ 
ed  this  night  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  loft  by  our  lord  King  Richard.” 

The  abbot  declared  that  he  had 
had  the  fame  vifion  ;  and  both  ha¬ 
ving  again  den}ar.d;.d  pardon  of  the 
duke  fot  having  fpoken  what  he  wilh- 
ed  to  hear,  the  duke  then  told  them, 
that  a  /i/  <r  rtetnedy  floouldfoon  ie  applied. 
He  appointed  a  meeting  with  them 
that  day  fortnight,  at  the  caftle  of 
Arundel,  where  were  alfo  prefent  the 
Earl  of  Ariindcl;  the  Earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  his  fon-in-law,  marflial  of 
England  •,  his  brother  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  j  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Ion  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafler;  and 
many  othei  lords.  Thefe  confpirators 
firft  heard  mafs  performed  by  the  Arcb- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  admini- 
fteted  the  facrament  to  the  Duke 
of  Glouceftcr,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  his  brother,  the 
Earl  Marihal,  See.  They  then  refiil- 
vctl  to  fecure  the  pertbns  of  the  king 
and  hisminifters— toput  feme  to  death, 
and  confine  the  reft  in  prifon  for  life. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  polled  to 

the 
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the  king  to  difclolc  to  him  the  whole 
tranfiiction.  His  treachery  liis 
la;hcr-in-!aw,  the  Earl  oi  Aiurdcl, 
to  whom  he  wa;  in  fecrct  an  enemy, 
his  head.  TI»e  king  willied  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  execution,  rnd  was 
accomjatnied  by  the  Eail  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  who  exulted  at  the  death  ot  his 
father-in-law.  Arundel  made  them 
both  bluih  at  fuch  indignity.  He 
was  of  the  h.'ft  confcquence,  and  more 
efteemed  titan  any  othci  Ergllfli  no¬ 
bleman. 

Amongft  the  many  complaints  made 
by  Richard  to  p.itliament  againlf  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  was  the  following  ; 
'J’he  queen  (Anne  of  l.uxemboutgh, 
Richard’s  firli  wife,  daugltter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  and  Crtei  to  the 
emperor  Venceflas,  always  llyled  by 
ilte  Englilh,  whofe  hearts  were  gained 
by  her  beneficence  and  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  the  go'  J  qu,en,  fays  the  nianu- 
feript,  “  was  at  one  time  three  hours 
on  her  knees  before  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  to  beg  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
called  John  Carnailly  ;  who,  notwith- 
fianding,  had  his  head  cut  off j  the 
Earl  faying  to  the  queen,  Aiadjjr, 
y.u  had  hettir  fray  jbr  yiurjl-lj  and  your 
b  .Jhand.'’^ 

Vv  e  relate  this  fiicf  to  remark,  that 
hlitorians  attribute  ibis  ii.lolent  cruel¬ 
ty  to  the  Duke  of  (ilouccn<  t,  not  ilie 
E.!rl  of  Arundel  ;  and  inflead  of  Cai  - 
nailly,  tl.cv  a  I  name  Simon  linrh-igh, 
governor  of  Richard  U.  a  perioo  much 
more  known  than  Carnailly. 

^^’ehave  fald  that  the  Eurl  of  Der¬ 
by  (Lancaltcr )  was  at  Atuncicr'i  con¬ 
ference  ;  but  having  Ihewa  it's  vio¬ 
lence  there  than  tlie  icli,  the  king  pai. 
doned  him  or.  his  full  confilhon  of 
bis  faults  and  pioinife  to  make  anicods 
for  them.  He  ahtrwat  ds  accufed  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  (then  duke  of 
Norfolk)  of  being  difloyai,  and  a  trait¬ 
or  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  in  faci  he  had  been  by 
turns  the  accomplice  and  the  betrayer 
of  Richard’s  enemies. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  haying  prefent- 
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ed  to  the  king  the  paper  containing 
the  accufation,  the  kiiigcommuiiicatcd 
it  to  the  Earl  cf  Nottingham,  with 
tliefc  V'oriis,  “  iP'hat  fay  you  to  /eh, 
lUniaiT'  He  anlwered,  “  My  dear 
Lord,  with  year  leave,  if  i  may  an- 
fwer  your  couun,  laving  your  re'e- 
rence,  f  fay  that  Henry  of  Lancallcr, 
Duke  of  Arnold  (or  of  iltreford,  a 
new  title  j'j.'t  confci led  on  him)  is  a 
liar,  and  in  what  he  has  f.ud  and 
would  fay  of  me,  lies  fike  afalle  trait¬ 
or  as  lie  IS.”  Nottingham  was  gover¬ 
nor  ot  Calais:  the  Earl  of  Derby  ac- 
cufed  him  Ilf  two  tilings  ;  of  having 
applied  to  his  own  ufc  money  deltin- 
ed  for  the  payment  of  the  gar  rifon  5 
and  of  having  mui doted  the  Duke 
of  Glouceller.  Nottingham  appears 
to  have  fully  juftified  himlclf  on  tlie 
firft  charge ;  on  the  Iccoad  he  was  11- 
Icnt. 

'I'he  llrange  fentence  (given  by 
Richard  in  this  affair)  fo  contrary  to 
all  the  laws  of  trial  by  lingle  com'oat, 
condemning  and  punidting  both  the 
accufer  and  thu:  accuftJ,  without  ci¬ 
ther  of  tbeni  being  coiitiaed,  is  per- 
feiflly  inexplicable.  Authors  reulbn 
differently  on  it.  The  king  forbad 
the  two  exiles  to  chuole  the  fan.J 
jil.ice  ot  retreat,  to  fc  k  each  other  lor 
tlie  puipoic  ot  figliting,  or  even  to 
light  it  chance  fimuld  bring  tl.».i.i 
tooethcr,  undei  penalty  of  ccnhfcaticr. 
of  all  their  poffciTions.  ’I’n  liiis  they 
gate  him  their  woids  and  dv]  arted  ; 
•each  well  plealed,  according  to  the 
tnanulciipt,  at  having  tlcaped  the  Jaic 
of  the  Earl  ot  Aiuiidel.  Nottinghai:), 
however,  died  locn  after  of  gnef,  at 
Venice. 

The  king  alfu  prepared  for  his  d;- 
partiire  to  make  war  in  Irei.md,  where 
at  that  time  wcie  great  dilUirbances. 
The  account  of  his  domeftic  airange- 
nienls  before  his  depatture,  is  curi¬ 
ous,  Cmple,  and  intcrelling.  He  left 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  realm  in  his  abfence. 
Ifabella  of  France,  his  wife,  he  rc- 
corntnended  to  him  acd  Scioop,  chan- 
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Cft  icr  cf  thf  exchequer,  to  fee  thut  fye  gethcr,  with  the  canon  of  St.  George. 
and  ler  peopU  •V'ar.ted  n’-Aking.  AoJ  “  The  k.ng  chanted  a  colltci,  viitu 
the  kinj;  ordered  a  phyTician,  one  niaf-  marie  his  orFcring  ;  ard  lai-  ing  tUe 
ter  Pix'l,  to  take  carrot  the  queen  ai  queen  In  his  arms,  very  einorouliy 
cfhimfelt  :  and  gave  orders  to  Philip  kihed  her  ni'trc  I'uan  ioriy  times  j 
la  V’.fch'',  the  epic'en’s  cli.intberlain,  faying  In  a  lorrovvfal  lone,  AiLeu, 
that  matter  Pool  and  the  confcllbr  Madam !  think,  ot  me  lid  we  meet 

wen-  fu  irenie  guardians  of  t!ie  quern,  again .  '{  he  qnceii  began  to 

lie  then  to.jk  thel'e  three  pe  rl'ons  weep,  and  laid  t.)  t!tc  king ;  alas !  Sir, 
to  his  t  lofet  j  and  atter  hat  ing  made  will  you  leave  me  licre  r . . .  At  this 
them  fwear  to  fpeak  the  truth  to  the  king’s  eyes  were  lull  of  tears, 
what  ho  lliould  a!k,  ordered  them  to  and  he  could  I’carcc  forbear  weep- 

teil  hir.i  whether  they  tiicught  the  ing .  The  king  and  queen  then 

dame  de  Courcy,the  queen’s  gover-  took  wine  and  fpices  together,  itand- 
nantc,  of  whom  he  had  apparently  ing  at  the  door  of  the  church  ;  and 
foine  I'ufpicion,  “  was  go  xi.accomp-  afterwards  the  king  Hooped  down, 
liihod,  and  oTudent  tno'igl  to  be  the  lifted  the  queen  rrom  ir^;  ground, 
guardian  and  mi.trefs  of  iuch  a  per-  and  lu  ldirg  her  along  time  in  his 
iv.iiage  ps  tho  queon  of  .England?  arm.’,  killed  her  at  lealt  ten  times  ; 
To  this  Philip  la  Vache  and  malter  frequently  repeating.  Adieu, Aladain! 
Pool  replied,  high*’  worthy  fire,  the  till  w’e  meet  again,  xle  then  fet  her 
confclTor  Itr.O’.vs  foreign  ladies  Letter  dov.n.  and  killed  her  three  times; 
than  wf,  i“t  him  fpeak  what  he  and,  by  cur  lady,  I  never  law  fo  great 
thinks  proi  cr. .. .  'I'lecoiifeifor  beg-  a  lord  make  I’o  great  a  foalt,  nor  ihow 
ged  the  Itinr  to  make  Philip  la  Va..hc  fo  much  love  for  a  lady,  as  King 
or  rn'M^-e  t  , ‘•al;,  as  the  iady  Richard  did  for  the  queen.” 

li.ight  o\,c  i.i.vi  a  grudge  for  it.”  Lhc  was  not  then  ten  years  old, 

'1  hi;  was  I'r.yir.g  enough ;  and,  be-  ard  tt  great  p:ty  trey  parted,  as 
ing  ure.Ved  anev  Ly  I’lie  king,  they  trey  never  jetoa  each  Uher 
all  tiircc  drcl.irrd  Ihc  was  unworthy  it  appears  from  this  relation  that 
fo  iiohj"  an  employ.  The  reaftmt  tiie  su’iior  was  a  cotemporary  and 
tiiev  ailiy.i  are  v.;ry  nafonabJe.  t..-uhr  witnefs  to  I’cverai  of  the  facl* 
‘‘  bhe  lives  i;i  nrratcr  fplci.dour,”  he  mentions. 

I'.iv  thry,  one  tiling  with  another,  1  he  new  Duke  of  I..ancaner 
'*  than  the  qv.r;n;  for  ihe  has  cigli-  (Derby  Ireturned  from  his  exile  to  re- 
teen  h'liiiVs  l-y  your  order,  bclides  cl  ibn’iiispoifeiTions.  He  Mattered him- 
the  livirg  of  her  hulband,  whenever  IVlf  that  the  Englilh,  already  difcoa- 
liic  coiK.s  or  goes  ;  and  keeps  two  cr  tented  with  too  young  a  king,  would 
three  coldfmitks,  fevenor  eight  cm-  prefer  him  to  a  king  ilill  younger,  a 
broiderers,  two  or  three  cutlers,  and  prince  like  himftlf,  capable  of  tak- 
two  or  three  f..rriers,  as  well  as  you  ing  into  his  bands  the  reins  of  go- 
n  1(1  the  queen  :  and  ihe  Is  alfo  build-  vernracr.t.  He  law  that  the  very 
lug  a  (b  ipel  that  will  coll  fourteen  opprelhon  under  which  he  laboured 

hundred  not  1  3 .  This,  if  ihe  would  Hand  him  in  Head  of  legal 

had  remilnetl  in  Franrcj  Ihe  would  right.  “  He  fent  at  lead,”  fays  our 
have  dll’per.fcd  with.”  The  king  author,  “  an  hundred  and  filty  pair 
g  ive  orders  that  ihe  ihould  be  fent  oflettcra,invcntii)gfaIi'choo(isagainft 
back  to  France,  and  that  all  her  King  Richard  and  his  government.” 
debts  Hiould  be  paid.  He  put  the  Thel'e  letters  did  not  fail  to  produce 
dame  Mortimer  in  her  place.  their  effccl. 

The  king  and  queen,  before  they  LancaHcr  foon  faw  hlmfelf  at  the 
feparated,  aifillcd  at  divine  fervicc  to-  head  of  a  formidable  army:  even 

Hh  a  the 
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the  Duke  of  York,  regent  in  the 
king’s  abfence,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Lancafter.  1  he  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (beroep,!  more  loyul, 
hailened  to  Ireland  to  interm  the 
Ling  of  the  arrival  ai'd  revolt  of  the 
new  Duke  of  Lar.callcr.  At  this 
news,  the  king  recolleeiing  what  the 
late  Duke  of  LaucalU-r  had  oicen 
told  hiul  of  his  i'en,  Ha!”  cried 
he,  “  dear  uncle  of  Lancailer,  God 
reward  your  foul  1  for  had  1  believ¬ 
ed  you,  this  man  would  not  now  have 
offended  me:  you  told  nietudv  that 
I  did  wrong  to  pardon  him  i'o  o!t;n, 
for  he  would  ftiil  continue  to  offend 
me.  Three  times  have  1  paidoned 
his  mifdeeds,  anti  this  is  the  fourth 
Ouence  he  has  committed.” 

Richard  hallcncd  to  England  to 
defend  his  crowir.  His  army  con- 
Cffed  of  about  thirty-two  thouland 
men,  EngUih  and  foreigners ;  but 
the  firft  were  not  well  ciifpofed  t o- 
Tvards  hi:vi.  Some  days  after  his  ar- 
riva  in  England,  “  when  the  king 
arofe  in  the  morning,  and  was  about 
to  fay  his  crifens,  as  ufual,  he  leaned 
on  a  window  that  looked  to  the  field 
where  his  army  was  encamped  j  and 
when  he  faw  the  finallncfs  of  the 
number,  he  was  quite  difinayed.” 
This  army  of  thirty-two  thoufar.d, 
was  reduced  to  fix  thoufand,  the  veil 
having  deferted  durinsr  t!ie  night, 
and  joined  the  Duke  of  I  ancailer. 
This  was  the  effett  of  the  letters 
fent  to  the  king’s  army,  as  well  as 
to  the  cities,  corporations,  and  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  Kc.  All  a- 
bandoned  the  unhappy  Rithard.  He 
abandoned  hiinfclf:  he  quitted  the 
few  troops  he  had  left,  left  tliey 
fliould  deliver  him  up  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancafterj  for  they  were  all  fo¬ 
reign  mercenaries,  ready  to  fell 
themfclves  to  the  higheft  bidder. 
This  was  the  advice  of  his  council  j 
there  was  no  difpute,  but  about  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  The  Earl  of 
SalKbury,  and  many  others,  were 
defurous  of  his  returning  tu  Bour- 
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dcaux;  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  hw 
brother,  was  for  his  ihutting  iiiinfeit 
up  in  Con  way -cattle,  on  ihc  Ita-cuaft, 
where  lie  would  be  fecure.  ”  VVe 
Ihill  alfo  l«e  fecure  at  R<»’,i’'tleaux,” 
laid  the  king.  “  Ves,  bive;  but  that 
w  ould  be  to  abandon  all  :  it  v.  -  it  then 
be  fnid,  that  feeling  yoiirl'elf  culpa¬ 
ble,  you  had  vcliintoriiy  given  up 
your  crown.  Reina?  '  in  England  i 
tills  caftle  will  fccurc  to  you  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  fea ;  you  will  always 
have  time  to  go  to  HourJraux.  or 
elfewherc,  if  cit.'un-ltar.cas  fliould 
forte  you  to  quit  the  re  im.  ’  Tlie 
king yiehled  »o  this  couni: i,  and  fent 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  negooi- 
ate  with  the  Duke  of  f.ancailer.  On 
his  arrival  before  the  Duke.  Hur.t- 
ingdcnbent  one  knee  to  the  ground, 
and  laid,  “  It  is  but  icaftmablc,  dii. 
that  1  lEould  pay  Ycurevoreucc ;  for 
your  fathai  was  a  king’s  I'on,  ai«i  try 
wife  allb  is  your  filler.” — “  Rife, 
brother-in-lav,”  fuid  liiedii]  ^  cold¬ 
ly,  “  you  have  not  rdwat  s  r.«ftcd 
thus.”  I'hen  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
he  drew  him  afide,  a-.d  tli-y  I'thWiJ'til 
together  a  long  tiine,  but  I  k  .t*.y  net 
•what  they  Ja:d.  This  aifn  (hews  the 
author  to  have  been  an  cyL-^vilnels; 
it  is  likely  he  was  in  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancafttr,  or  in  the 
fuitc  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
which  is  much  more  proi>able,  as  he 
is  evidently  a  partisan  of  King 
Richard.  T  he  Duke  retairMjd  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  till  the  return,  as  he  faid,  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whom 
he  nad  f«  nt  to  the  king.  1  (e  thus 
aflured  himfelf  of  an  hollagc  :  he  did 
morej  he  feemecl  deftious  of  retain- 
hig  him  .altogether,  and  of  .atvachi::g 
him  to  his  party  in  fpVle  of  iilnirclf, 
for  he  gave  him  his  order,  and  cauf- 
ed  Richard’s  to  l>e  taken  from  him. 
Thefe  are  the  expreflions  in  the  ma- 
nufeript ;  but  could  it  be  an  order 
properly  fo  called  ?  The  order  of 
Englaiul  muft  at  this  period  have 
been  that  of  the  garter,  iiiliituted  by 
Edward  lU.  and  common  both  ts 
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Kin^;  RicV.-rJ  and  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cailcr.  ii  ici  ms  rathev  to  have  Leea 
feme  b  idge  of  party,  perhaps  the  rtd 
role  of  Laticaltcr.  litiutUigdoii  w.is 
Itruck.  dumb :  kn  IcgAn  U  av.r/,  ard 
rr’vj/.’.fi/  a  frc.it  •wit’iut  fpjak- 

ina.  The  Tarl  of  Ivutlar.d,  Ion  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  fald  lo  iiiin  Uau- 
t'mglv.  “  Dear  coulin,  don’t  be  an¬ 
gry  V  if  it  pleafe  God,  things  will  go 

Another  advantage  the  Duke  of 
Lan caller  derived  from  the  arrival 
fcf  the  Karl  of  Huntingdon  was,  to 
chiige  him  to  write  to  the  king,  that 
he  ivilglit  plat  e  an  entire  conlidancc 
in  the  Karl  of  Northumberrand,  who 
was  fent  by  the  Duke  of  l.ancaller, 
and  was  charged  whK  this  letter. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  king, 
with  feven  attendants,  he  was  aiked 
by  him,  if  he  h.id  met  his  brother 
on  the  road  ?  “  Y'es,  Sire,”  he  an- 
fwertd,  “  and  here  is  a  letter  he 
gave  me  for  y<r.i.”  Northumberland 
dcinanietl  no  other  conditions  of 
peace,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  ot 
Lanca  Icr,  but  that  the  poireiTions  of 
the  hoal'e  of  Dr.r.callcrlhould  be  re- 
flored,  and  that  he  ihould  be  created 
Lord  Chief  Jullice.  The  king  deli¬ 
berated  in  private  with  his  friends, 
and  immediately  imnaitcd  to  theiQ 
a  fecret  he  might  have  difprnicd 
with.  “  Whatever  Hgreenient  or 
peace,”  fays  he,  “  he  maiics  with 
me,  if  c-ver  I  can  have  him  at  an  ad- 
saiitage,  1  fliall  no  more  fcruple  to 
put  him  to  death,  than  he  did  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  of  me.”  How¬ 
ever,  tnc  terms  oUcrcd  were  fc  rc?.- 
fcnable,  that  they  could  rot  be  re¬ 
jected.  The  BilKop  of  Carliile  only 
advifed  him  to  take  the  precaution 
of  making  Northumberland  fwcarby 
the  goi’pels  and  the  euchurift.  He 
fwore,  “  and  might  be  compared,” 
lays  our  author,  “  to  Judas  or  Ga- 
Jielon,  for  he  perjured  liimfclf  on  *hs 
body  of  our  Lord.” 

The  king  appoined  Flint  cafl^e 
for  his  iotervisw  witih  the  Duke  of 


Lancafter;  and  when  ahont  to  de¬ 
part.  he  Lid  to  the  Lavi  of  Noith- 
umberland,  “  I  rely  on  your  faitl: ; 
rciiieiubcr  your  oaths  and  the  Gtal 
who  has  heard  them.”  I  hc  earl  a;i- 
f'vtred,  “  rjydcar  lortl,  if  1  dcceice 
you,  dcil  wiili. me  as  a  traitor.”  liu 
then  aikcfi  leave  to  go  before,  l.» 
prepare  a  fupper  for  t!-.e  King  ar,i 
the  Duke,  at  Flint  caille,  and  ti  e 
falfe  traitor  faid  at  his  departuit, 
“  Malie  hade,  Sir,  it  is  already  near 
two  o’clock.” 

Richard  mounted  on  hcrfebacb, 
v'jrh  twcHty-ons  attendants,  and  go. 
ing  down  a  n.cuntaia  oc  the  road,  cn 
foot,  and  looking  into  the  valley,  he 
fald  to  the  Dari  of  Sali/burv,  “  D> 
you  not  fee  belov/  banners  and  ftream 
cTs  ^  The  Earl  of  Salifoury  aniwered, 
•'  Certainly,  Sire,  I  dc  ;  and  my  heart 
forebedies  ill:”  and  the  Bifitop  ct 
CalJain  (Carlhle)  (i.id,  I  furpofl  that 
man  has  betrayed  you.”  At  the  fame 
time  they  faw  the  Eail  of  North - 
thambcrl  ind  coming  to  them,  with, 
eleven  others,  “  Sire,”  faid  he,  “  t 
am  come  to  n'cet  you.”  The  king 
aikcd  who  the  people  were  he  fa;v  be¬ 
low  in  the  vaJlcy  ?  “  I  have  feen 
none,”  faid  Northumberland.  “  Lock 
u.'forc  yon  ther,”  faid  the  Earl  of 
Salilhury,  “  'nrere  they  are.” — 
“  They  arc  your  men,”  faid  the 
bifhop,  “  1  know’  your  banner.”— 
“  Northumberland,”  faid  the  king, 
“  if  I  thought  you  capable  o:'"  betraj’- 
ing  me,  it  is  not  yet  perhaps  too  late 
for  me  to  return  to  Conway.”— 
”  You  fiiall  not  return  thither,”  re¬ 
plied  the  traitor,  throwi.ng  ctF  th; 
ma/It,  and  feizing  the  bridle  of  the 
king’s  horfe  :  “  I  will  conduit  yo’,;  to 
the  Duke  of  T.aneaflcr.  as  I  have  pro- 
mifed  him  j  for  1  do  not  break  all  my 
promifes.”  In  fact  he  liad  placed  in 
smbufeade,  at  Urc  bottom  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  an  hundred  fpearmen  and  two 
hundred  archers, who,  at  the  found  of  a 
trumpet,  were  with  him  in  an  inftant. 

The  Oodf’  faid  the  king  to  the 
ezH,  “  cr.  laid  ^nr  hard. 
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nuill  mvjrd  tree  and  thy  accomplices  take  comfort,  and  remember  our  Lord, 
mt  the  hji  day  of  j’.id^ment."  Then  wlio  was  fold  and  delivered  into  the 
tonuiig  to  his  coinjianions,  who  were  liaods  of  his  enemies  witiiout  havirjj 
wcepin,;,  he  laid,  W'lth  a  iigh,  “  Ah  !  merited  it,” 

— O  my  good  an  l  loyal  friends,  we  l  it  wns  thus  betrayed,  and  im]-nf- 
arc  betrayed.  Bat  ia  God’s  name  onedin  i*'iintcadle,  Aug.  aili, 


FJfay  on  the  Poet  Taomfon. 


OF  THOMSON  it  is  a  g'’ncral,  per^jr  in  the  order  of  time. 

and,  1  believe,  a  jail  opinion,  Sniac  writers  difeovtr  la  their 
that  his  mode  of  thinking  and  txpref-  wo.ks  an  i.ntimate  knowledge  of  dif- 
ling  his  thoughts  has  as  much  of  ori-  ferent  authors,  without  a  particular 
gindity  as  any  poet’s  in  any  language,  attn-h-aent  to  any  one.  Of  this  cl&ii 
'Lo  the  weight  of  general  on'nion,  is  iMilton,  who  hns  borrowed  fj true  h 
is  added  the  fanihioa  of  particular  from  Ilcnier,  iEfehylus,  Eunpide*-, 
authority  :  it  has  been  allowed  by  and  other  Greek  Poets,  as  to  be  uu- 
tlie  bed  writei,  and  the  faireft  critic  der  confiderable  obligations  to  then 
of  his  day — Dr  Johnfonf.  The  ori-  all.  ar.d  yet  net  fo  much  as  to  ha^e 
gina'-Ity  ol  every  Poet  mull  however  taken  any  of  them  for  a  mode’.  IMIl- 
be  bmited  :  he  has  never  rifen  to  cmi-  ton  appears  to  have  had  a  vonicit)  « 
nence  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  wlio  appetite  for  learning,  with  a  bad  tlia 
has  not  been,  in  fome  mcafurc,  a  gelllon ;  and  there  are  who  add,  that 
reader  of  it.  Had  not  V’irgil  been  the  ’ccith  l:fs  lear:::;::^  he  occ'uU  hrace  he.",  .t 
reader  of  Homer  and  Theocritus,  the  hefted  ivriter.  Cut  this  is  furtl'  e.n 
■world  would  probably  have  been  with-  hally  roaclufma.  He  to  whom  Ho- 
C'Ut  his  iEneid  or  his  Eclogues,  mer  bus  imparted  no  frcull  portion 
T  1C  efTcifls  of  his  reading  thefe  au-  of  his  various  perfc«5lions,  cannot  I'e 
thors  are  fulHcicntly  vdihle  in  his  truly  faid  to  have  been  Injured  bv 
■Winks.  They  have  been  the  models  his  learuiogj  nor  can  a  variety  of 
of  his  different  llyles,  without  prevent-  knowledge  have  deformed  that  p:  g>, 
ing  his  having  a  juft  claim  to  a  limi-  ■which  unites  the  fublimity  of  Aifchy* 
ted  degree  of  originality.  Homer  is  lus  with  the  perfpicultv,  eh-gaiKe, 
ilinod  the  only  bard  to  whom  fuch  and  fimplicity  of  the  ether  Greek 
jui  obl'crvation  might  not  be  extend-  Tragtedlans. 

ei.  Shakefpeare,  perhaps,  the  only  Not  kfs  apparent  than  the  Icarn- 
one.  Homer  is  exempt  from  this  ing  of  Milton  is  the  learrdog  of 
obfervation  only,  beraufc  mz  know*  Themfor.,  though  it  is  certainly  hlV 
rt  no  Poets  before  himj  unlefs  from  vanoiis.  Milton  declarvs  h  aifelf  a 
the  inferiority  of  Kefiod  in  the  or-  difciple  of  all  thofc  mailers,  in  wliofe 
der  of  excellence,  vve  allow,  what  commendation  it  has  been  a  general 
feems  very  probable,  that  he  was  fu-  contcll  with  mankind,  aw/':  f'  til  he  the 

frcmojl. — 

*  To  be  continued. 

Dr  Juhnfon’s  right  to  thefe  titles  ■wi'l  he  difputrd  by  thofe  ntho  (in  admiration 
«if  wli«i  is  p<-r'uap*  more  admired  as  it  is  Icfsundcrllood)  fmd  ihemtdvL*  aggrieved 
the  mention  he  ha*  na<Ie  of  Gray’s  poetry ;  Ids  critii  ifni*  on  which  are  tqnally 
Comuiendahie  for  their  jiiliice  and  their  lenity.  Fr<>m  Gray,  few  pet  font  will  he 
mu -  h  difjiofed  to  deprecate  any  critird  feverity,  who  recolUfl  the  unjull  farcafi* 
\rith  which  he  fpeakt  of  bhcn.tonc’i  Letters. 
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fiftfjyji.  — T!.OTr.r_;n  has  been  tbe  fol-  of  verfification  fo  ^ollfhed,  that  no 
Ijv.’fi'  cf  o’le.  rbc  poems  of  fviiitca  one  before  him  canlJ  equal  it,  and 
were  lilic  il»e  canvas  of  tliat  painter,  no  one  lines  his  time  has  been  abis 
v»'no,  to  form  a  picture.  IhouU  trar.f-  to  excel  if.  To  whom  is  he  obliged 
pofc  one  approved  fcaluic  from  va-  for  tliel'c?— It  may  perhaps  be  faid, 
lictj  mailers,  of  equal  excellence,  that  the  '?>-•  being  the 

but  di  lVn.nt  llyles  5  wliile  that  of  origin  of  didactic  poetry,  Virgil  is 
Thoivdoii  would  difcovertliroughout  obliged  to  H-fiod  for  the  plan  of  his 
the  whole,  the  air,  ana  lectures,  and  Cieorgics  j  and  iliat  Thucydides  and 
manner  of  only  one.  Lucretius  have  fumilhed  him  with 

it  l.nall  be  the  bullncis  of  ibis  ef-  materials  toward  executing  feme 
fiy  to  prove,  that  ti’e  ityle  of  Virgil  part  of  bis  plan.  Thefe  demands 
1%  that  which  Tiion.ion  pro  ioie<i  to  upon  bis  originality  are  fo  trifling, 
hi.mfclf  as  the  rn  ;clel  of  his  own  that  without  enquiring  into  their  ie- 
wriiing;  and  that 'uis  accurate  know-  gaiity,  they  w;li  he  readily  granted, 
ledge  of  th..t  aulhoi  has  given  a  ge-  No  imall  credit  Is  due  to  the  a- 
ncrai  arrangeneni  to  his  thoughts,  cutenefs  of  him,  who  from  the  nro- 
frcquently  I'upplied  him  with  phra-  verblal  morality  cf  Hcliod  could  en- 
fcology,  and  lamctiiacs  lormcd  the  tracl  the  plan  of  the  Gcorgits  :  and 
ftruclurc  of  his  verfe.  'I'hucydidcs  and  Lucretius  have,  I 

After  all  the  circumilances  are  e-  doubt  not,  obtained  as  much  applaufe 
namcrated '.vhercin  Virgil  is  allowed  in  having  been  ufcful  to  Virgil,  as 
to  have  copied  Homer,  he  has  ftill  by  their  own  intrinhe  woith. — Hut 
excellencies  enough  of  his  own  to  1  am  to  fjwak  of  'i  homron,  who  lias 
originality,  a  claim  which  will  be  from  Virgil  CfirllJ  the  general  ar- 
allowed  long  after  the  pages  of  Har-  rangement  of  his  thought?.—  I  ihcli, 
duin  and  Heron  arc  configned  to  for  brevity’s  fake,  fubjoln  only  one 
oblivion.  Unborrowed  of  any  one  paffage  from  each  author.  In  which, 
is  that  benevolence  of  fpirit  which  without  any  particular  imitation,  or 
dtfplays  itfelf  in  every  page  of  the  any  cccident:-!  fimlLrity  of  paflage, 
^•in<  id',  that  ferio'us  and  philofophi-  they  appear  to  have  kindred  mind^ 
c  .1  l.abit  of  thinking,  which  per-  and  iimilar  habits  of  thinking. 

Tjd.'S  his  Georgies  j  that  harm.my 

“  Fortunatus  Sc  illc  Dcos  qui  novit  agrefles, 

Panaque,  Sylvanuniq;  fenem,  Nymphalq;  fjrorcs ! 

“  Ilium  non  populi  fal’ces,  non  purpura  rcguia 
“  Flexit,  £c  infldos  agitans  difeordiu  frctrco, 

“  Aut  conjumto  ilcfccnJens  Dacus  :iu  Iflro  : 

“  Non  res  Romai  a,  perituraqut  rtgna  :  ne<ikte  iHe 
*•  Aut  doluit  mill  r.-.ns  it.opcm,  nut  inviriit  haber.li. 

“  Quos  rami  fructus,  qiios  ipfa  voleulia  li  ra 
“  Spontc  tulcre  fua,  c.arpfit  •,  nee  fcuca  jura, 
infanumque  forum,  aut  populi  i.:bidHria  vidit.” 

Georg,  il.  1.  49J. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  fer.timent,  and  the  fame  arrangement 
Tiiomfou,  the  fame  vein  of  moral  of  ideas  is  obfervubic ; 

“  Thrice  happy  he !  who  on  the  fnnlcfs  fide 
“  Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forcd-crown’d, 

“  Beneath  a  whole  collected  ibadc  reclines : 

‘‘  Of  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine  wroui;  -tt. 


“  Ami 
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“  And  frerh  becow’d  with  evcr-fpoating  ftrianTSi 
*•  Sits  coolly  cairn  j  while  aii  the  world  without, 

“  Unf'»ti«<ltd  and  fick,  toffes  at  neon: 

“  Entblcin  Inflrntlive  of  the  virtuous  Man, 

“  WTio  keeps  his  temper’d  mind  ferenc  and  pure, 

“  And  every  paiTicn  aptly  harmoniz’d, 

Acrid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  iniiam'd.” 

SuMMs:*,  line  45^. 

The  rvTnrments  of  poetry  a^c^  in  It  necclTr.ry  to  lock  at  the  Thames* 
mm  y  ii'llr.  CCS,  traditional  r.nd  he-  It  is  the  partlctilar  accompliJhmtnt 
rcditar)- ;  tne  i'ame apparel  in  v\hich  of  Tiionu'oa  to  have  rtndei-cd  what, 
the  Scai.i.n-.dcv-  ll  e  ilvidanus  and  the  ever  he  has  borrowed  of  ornament, 
To  haw  J-one.  I’tiil  inaint  da  their  fo  appotlce,  that  It  appears  to  lirtve 
lufire,  and  nrry  be  given  to  the  been  iaadc  purely  fer  his  ulo.  'i  hi* 
'riiames,  die  Ills,  or  the  Cam.  Eat  cannot  more  ftrongly  appear,  than  In 
it  will  then  happen,  that  he  whohas  fome  of  tlioft  pa^htges  which  are  pc* 
ften  thi  Scaiuandtr,  will  not  think  culiarly  bcrio.vcd  tram  Virgil: 

*  populea  ir.crrens  Fln’orntla  fub  un.bra 
“  Amillus  ^ucrltnr  fixtus,  quos  dnrus  crater 
erbrervans  niJo  inplumes  dctiasit :  ai  il’a 
*'  I  let  ri;xil;m,  r.inoquc  fcvlens  ndferal  ils  carmen 
“■  iutegrat,  Sc  lacelUs  late  ioca  quedibus  implct.” 

This  ba'tutif.il  fiinilc,  which  oc-  any  where  paralleled,  cveept  in  the 
cuvs  ill  the  4th  Geoigic,  cannot  be,  painge  to  which  it  has  given  lift 
perhaps,  ic  elcg  uice  and  iimplIcIlY  in  rhoiufou: 


But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 
“  Her  rohiM  care,  too  dclicaicly  fium'd 
“  To  brook  the  harlk  coahnement  of  the  cage. 

**■  Oft  when,  rcturnir.g  with  her  loaded  bill, 

“  Tl'  iijljijJlj  d  .wt! er  JlnJi  avacai.t  hfjl, 

*'  J.y  tf.d  r.ii'd  huad  ■'.f  UKrftcKtir.:’  cly'.-ji: 

“  tu  the  ground  the  vahi  privlaoii  falls  j 

“  licr  phiions  raldc,  and  hnw-d/ooping  fcarca 
“  Can  hear  the  mo’-irner  w  th:  j>:*>Lir  fl7jdc^ 

1','idre  .ii’l-nhirn h/:' ti  h  drlj'iitr  jljd  ft.igs 
“  f hr f -cdi  through  the  t.ig- /,  iif.d a:i  the  bough 
“  S '.k  litt  'n’.g,  fi  ii  at  r/ry  .'tj> hg  fail 
“  Tah)  up  uyain  her  L.v:c>,tJi  Ic  Jlrain 

Gf  Su:d':;:g  rvse  ;  till,  i-.id.’  arounl.  the'-e.'oods 
“  Sigh  to  her  Jong,  and  'I'dih  her  nvati  refow.d. 


Tlie  epifjde  in  Thoiiifon’s  Spring, 
which  treats  of  the  ir.duence  ot  that 
Icakin  on  the  brute  creation,  beats  a 
very  near  reldtionlliip  to  that  part  of 
»!ic  third  Gcorgic  which  Is  contain¬ 


ed  within  the  zioth  and  the  zSyih 
lines. 

I  ihall  tranfenbe  a  few  lines,  Itt 
which  there  appears  a  nior*  partica* 
lar  fimilaiity : 


II 


- “  Through  all  his  luHy  veins 

The  Bull,  deep  Iccrch’d,  the  raging  pdflion  fsek. 


Of 
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Of  pafture  fick,  and  negligent  of  food, 

**  Scaroe  feen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom, 

“  While  o’er  Ids  ample  lldes  the  rambling  fpra^s 
Luxuriant  Ihoot ;  or  through  the  mazy  wood 
“  Dejetflcd  wandv.rs,  nor  th’  inticing  btnJ 
**  Crops,  though  it  prefTes  on  his  carelcls  fenfe. 

“  And  oft,  in  jealous  madd’ning  fancy  wrapr, 

“  He  feeks'  the  fight ;  and  idly  butting,  feigns 
“  His  rival  gor’d  in  ev’ry  knotty  trunk  : 

“  Him  lliou’d  he  meet,  the  bellowing  war  begins  J 
“  Their  eyes  flafli  fury ;  to  the  hollow’d  earth 
“  Whence  the  fand  fiics,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds, 

“  And  groaning  deep,  th’  impetuous  battle  mix  : 

“  While  the  fiir  heifer,  balmy  breathing,  near 
“  Stands  kindling  up  their  rage.”  — —  L.  800. 

«-  —  “  ideo  tauros  procul  atque  in  fola  relegant 

Pafeua,  pod  montem  eppofitum  &  trans  flumioa  lata  ; 

”  Am  intus  claufbs  fatura  ad  prxfepia  fetvant. 

“  Carpit  enim  vires  paulatim,  uritque  videndo 
”  Foemina  :  ncc  nemorum  patitur  meminifie,  nee  herbae  i 
**  Dulcibus  ilia  quidem  illecebtis,  &  Izpc  fuperbos 
“  Cotnibus  inter  fe  fubigit  decernere  amantes. 

”  Pafeitur  in  magha  fylva  forinnfa  juvenca  : 
llli  aUernantes  multa  vi  przlia  niifcent 
Vulncribus  crebris  :  lavit  ater  corpora  fanguis, 

“  Verfaque  in  obnixos  urgentur  cornua  vado 
”  Cum  geiuitu  ;  reboant  fylvzque  &  magnus  Olympus'. 

”  Ncc  mos  bellantes  una  dabulare  ;  fed  alter 
’’  Vi^us  abit,  Idngeque  ignotis  exulat  oris  ; 

**  Multa  gemens  ignominiam  plagaiqne  fupetbi 
Vicloris,  turn  quos  amifit  inulius  amores  ; 

**  Et  dabula  afpeidant  regnis  excelEt  avitis. 

“  Ergo  omni  cura  vires  exercet,  &  inter 
“  Dura  jacet  pernox  indrato  faxa  cubili  ^ 

**  Frondibus  hirfutis,  &  carice  padus  acut4  j 
Et  temat  fefe,  atq;  irafei  in  cornua  difeit 
'*  Arberis  obnLxus  trunco  ;  ventofque  laceiEt 
“  I<dibus,  81  fparfa  in  pugnam  proludit  arenL 
“  Pod,  ubi  coUedlum  robur,  vircfque  rcceptje,  , 

**  Sigoa  movet,  prscepfq  j  oblitum  fertur  in  hodem.”  . .  L.  336. 

To  the  irrational  creation  thefe  two  thing  ’more  than  corporeal  feeling. 
Poets  have  agreed  is  attributing  fome-  Thonifoo  fays, 

-  ■  ■  — ■ —  “  All  the  tuneful  race, 

”  Smit  by  aOi^lvc  noon,  diforder’d  droop, 

“  Deep  in  the  thicket ;  or  from  bow’r  to  bow’f 
RelponCve  force  an  interrupted  drain. 

”  The  flock-dove  only  through  the  fored  cooes 
”  Mournfully  hoarfe :  oft  ceafing  from  his  plaint,' 

“  Short  interval  of  weary  woe :  agai.i 
Vet.  IX.  No.  S3.  I  i  n$ 
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'•  The  fad  idea  of  l:ii  mtirder'd  mate, 

“  Struck  from  liis  fide  by  favage  fowler’s  guile, 

*'  Acrofs  his  fancy  comes,”  -■  l^c. 

Vir6:l  in  the  fame  fpirii  fays  : 

-  duro  fumans  fub  romere  taurus 

Concidit,  &  niixtuni  fpumis  vomit  ore  cruorem, 

“  Extremofque  ciet  gemitus  :  it  trilHs  araior 
“  iT/rr(.v//(7«  abjungens  frateruu  morte juvenemt, 

“  Atquc  opere  in  medio  deiixa'relinquit  aratra.” 

Georg,  iii.  1.  519. 

The  lines  which  immediately  fol-  which  the  readers  of  Thomfon  will 
low  this  palTage  I  cannot  but  iranfcribe.  allow  to  be  peculiarly  the  property  ol 
They  contain  a  fpecics  of  beauty,  thefe  two  Poets. 

“  Non  ombrx  altonsm  nemorum,  non  mollia  poflTunt 
“  Prata  movere  animum  j  non  qui  per  faxa  volutus 
Purior  eledtro  campum  petit  amnis  ;  at  ima 
“  Solvuntur  latera,  atqj  oculos  tlupcr  urget  inettes, 

**  Ad  terramq;  lluit  devexo  jxjndere  cervix* 

“  Quid  labor  aut  bencfacla  juvant  ?  quid  vomcre  terras 
“  Invertiife  graves  ?  at  qui  non  MalTica  Bacchi 
“  Munera,  non  illis  epulae  nocuere  iejx»liap : 

“  Frondibns,  &  vidn  pafeuntur  fimplicis  herba: : 

Pocula  funt  fontes  liquidi,  atq;  exercita  curfu 
Fluntina,  nec  fomnos  abrumpit  cura  falubres.” 

To  note  the  various  itdlances  which  et  of  thefe  animals,  glances  at  the 
occur  in  I'tionifon,  wherein  the  fame  luxuries  of  mankind  •,  and  Thomfon, 
tendernefs  towaid  the  brute  creation  in  depitfling  tlie  helplefs  ftate  of  them 
appears,  were  to  fill  my  page  with  re-  during  the  winter,  takes  occafion  to 
fcrences :  I  fliall  be  content  with  one.  cenlute  the  cruelty  of  “  unpityinj* 
Virgil,  in  deferibing  the  Kmperate  di-  man,”  and  excite  him  to  humanity. 

- “  Drooping,  the  lahiouTef 

“  Stands  cover’d  o’er  with  ftiov/,  and  then  demands 
“  The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.  The  fowls  of  heaven, 

“  Tam’d  by  the  cruel  &.;’.fon,  croud  around 
“  The  winnowing  lloie,  and  chiini  the  little  boon 
“  Which  providence  alTigns  them.  One  alone. 

The  Red-breaft,  fi  cred  to  the  houfchold  Gods, 

Wifely  rcgatdfnl  tjf  th’  embroiling  (Ity, 

“  In  joylefs  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  Ihiv’ring  mates,  and  pays  to  irufted  man 
ills  annual  villr.  Half  afraid,  ht  Sill 
“  Agahift  tlie  window  beats  •,  then,  brill;,  alights 
••  On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o’er  the  door, 

“  Eyes  all  the  limiiug  family  afkance. 

And  pecks,  and  Harts,  and  wonders  where  he  iy; 

*•  ’Till  more  f.’.miiiar  growm,  the  table-crumbs 

‘‘  AanCt 
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“  Attraft  his  flend«r  feet.  The  foodlcfs  wilds 
“  Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.  The  Hare, 

“  I'ho’  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  befet 

By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  fnares,  and  dogs, 

“  And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  feeks, 

“  Urg’d  on  by  fearlefs  want.  The  bleating  kind 
“  Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  the  glidening  earth, 
“  With  looks  of  dumb  defpair  ;  then,  lad  difpers’d, 

“  Dig  for  the  withet’d  heib  thro’  heaps  of  (now. 

“  Now,  Shepherds,  to  your  helplefs  charge  be  kind, 
“  BafHe  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  penns 
“  With  food  at  will ;  lotlge  them  below  the  ftortn, 


“  And  watch  them  llricf.”- 


Tiiat  Virgil  frequently  fupplied  our 
poet  -with  plirafcology  will  be  futh- 
C’ently  apparent,  if  it  be  proved,  as 
I  think  it  may,  that  in  the  ]>eculiar  u- 
fige  of  every  word  or  phrafe,  Thom¬ 
fon  may  be  traced  to  the  Georgies  or 
the  aEneid  ;  v/hkh  he  feems  to  have 
rearl  with  an  attention  fo  minute,  as 
to  have  difeovered  every  peculiarity  of 
l»Is  author. 

Virgil  liril  enriched  the  poetry  of 
his  country  by  introducing  from  Ho¬ 
mer  the  particular  ufe  of  fuch  wruds 
as  ilLi'id.it’isy  inamahilist  ilhtahilh, 
f/c.  with  the  energy  of  which  Thom¬ 
fon  appears  to  have  been  fuificiently 
Pricker.,  and  has  tranfplanted  them 
(though  not  tlril,  for  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Milton)  into  his  own  lan¬ 
guage;  but  the  frequ' ncy  of  their  oc¬ 
currence  in  lome  nie.ifiire  dimlnifiies 

their  power - the  fplcndor  ccalts 

to  dazzle  which  is  always  before  our 
eyes.  In  the  Seafens  we  find  the 
v/ords — unjoyous,  untoilin>;,  und^dr.’/jr, 
vnlavijhihg^  ungenialy  untffifntiul,  &.C. 
&c. 

In  Virgil  it  fometimes  happens,  that, 
by  the  coup'ing  two  fubllantivcs,  one 
of  them  is  ufed,  as  it  were,  adjeclive- 
Jy;  and  fometimes  by  coupling  two 
tdjtftivcs,  one  of  them  becomes  a  fub- 
llantive ;  as — hdlutcr  equuf,  magnum 
per  .nanct  exh  p.'r  ap;rta  ferena,  Anima 
f.ut  :la,  &c. — This  has  not  efcaped  our 
bard,  in  whom  we  find  x\\e !abourer-iXy 
Pionarch  fiivaJa,  to'  iliiuiitallt  void, 

'  1  i  2 


—  he. 

Winter,  1.  268. 

par  ent  ftream.  Virgil  calls  t!ie  Eri- 
liamis,  Fl'iviorum  Rt  x ;  Tliomlon 
llyles  the  Thames,  —  King  rf  Finis  ! 
In  Virgil,  the  word  «crr//«j  is  ufed 
to  denote  a  multitude ;  fo  in  Thom¬ 
fon,  we  find,  infect  aroda." — 
Thomfon  calls  the  birds,  the  “  plumy 
p.-ipLy'  and  mentions  the  “  fwaliow 
peopLi' — Thus  Virgil  of  the  f.!li,“_jc/./ 
humida  ponti.”  In  Summer,  1.  973, 
Thomfon  fays, 

“  The  whole  continneus  wilds  arife 
and  in  Winter,!,  root.  “  The  length¬ 
ening  roar  continu'ms  ruiis,”  &c. - 

The  word  contb.mus  is  here  ufed  in 
the  lame  fenfe  as  perp.-tuus  in  V’irgil : 

“  Hie  aritte  exfo 

Perpsttiis  foliti  patres  confidcre  r^en- 
fis,”  Ai.N.  7. 1.  175. 

and  in  ..Entid  VIII. 

Perpetui  tergo  bovis. — 1.  183. 
The  art  w  ith  which  Virgil  awakens 
the  attention  of  his  reader,  by  intro¬ 
ducing,  at  the  beginning  of  his  fiory’, 
**  fattia  tjiy'  or,  “  ut  psrkihcnty'  is 
Well  prelerved  by  Thomfon  : 

“  Then  too,  tky  fay,  through  all  the 
burthen’d  air 

“  Loud  groans  are  heard." 

IPinter,  1.  rgi. 
The  cfilcacy  of  this  is  properly  ac¬ 
counted  tor  in  VV’arton’s  Effay  on 
Pope. 

1  come  now  to  point  our  a  few  in- 
llances  wherein  it  appear?  ro  v'".,  ’liai 
Tlionifon's  accurate  krio'.. ledge  ot  Vi'- 

Si‘ 
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^5?  ^Jf^y  Thoirfon. 

gil  formed,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ftnic- 
ture  of  his  verfc.  It  is  nor  here  e- 
nough  to  fay  their  verfification  is  alike 
bec4ufe  they  are  both  harmonious,  or 
theii  poijt!  on  alike  becaufe  each  has 
managed  to  have  “  proper  iitords  in 
proper  placet but  there  ‘  is  a  much 
nearer  refemblance  Their  fentences 
appear  to  have  been  compofed  with 
the  fame  tafte,  and  their  poiition  to 
have  been  arranged  with  the  fame 
judgement :  they  are  in  nothing  more 

■  - “  prxcipiti  certamine  campum 

Corripuerc,  ruuntque  effufi  carcere  currus  j 
“  Cum  fpes  artefl*  juvenum,  exultantiaq;  haunt 
Corda  pavor  pulfans :  illi  inllant  verbere  torto,' 

“  Et  proni  dant  lora :  volat  vi  fervidus  axis  ; 

“  Jamq}  humiles,  jamqj  elat6  fublimc  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atq;  afTurpere  in  auras. 
Nee  mora,  nec  requies.  At  tulvae  nimbus  aiens 
“  Tollitur :  humefcunt  fpumis  flatuqne  fequentiim : 
Taut  us  amor  lauduvit  tanta  ejl  viiioria  curx,'*  . 


alike  than  in  the  general  folinefs  of 
theirperiods.  When  Virgil  is  labour¬ 
ing  to  imprefs  any  thing  very  llronglj 
upon  the  mind  of  his  reader,  he  fome- 
times  adds,  after  a  long  detail  of  cir- 
cumftances,  and  when  he  has  clofed 
the  fenfe  with  a  period,  one  redundant 
line,  wherein  he  brings  back  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  to  evcij’  circumltance  he 
has  related  :  as  in  the  following  luHaa- 
ces. — Georg,  iii.  1.  103. 


So  in  the  beginning  of  the  Srft 
ALnetd,  after  a  narrative  of  great  events 
which  remote'y  concerned  the  origin 
ot  Rome,  he  adds, 

Tanta*  moliserat  Romanam  condere 
gentem.” 

This  is  frequently  feen  in  Thomfon. 
After  he  has  enumerated  every  em- 
ploynsent  in  whic?^  the  Britilh  fair 
might  be  engaged,  in  preference  to  the 
fport  by  which  the  “  rougher  fex  is 
hurried  wild,”  he  adds, 

“  This  be  the  female  dignity  and 
praife.”  Autumn,  60b. 

So  in  Spring,  27D: 

“  Such  v/ere  thofe  prime  of  daj^s.” 

I  cannot  but  confidcr  this  poiition 
as  lludied,  and  not  the  effeift  of  chance. 
It  pe-haps  had  its  origin  from  the 
Greek  Ti.igedy,  where  the  dialogue  is 
frequently  clofed  with  a  moral  lend- 


ment :  the  lafl  verfe  is  then  called  tlie 
verfu!  paramiactis. 

Thomfon  appears  to  have  been  fome- 
times  captivated  with  thole  meretrici¬ 
ous  ornaments  from  which  nor  even 
Virgil  is  wholly  exempt.  In  oac  vve 
read  of  “  Defponding  fear  of  feeble 
fancies  full  ;** — and  in  the  other,  “  Er¬ 
go  Tgre  rallris  terram  rimantur.”  In 
the  ulage  of  thefe  trappings,  he  jnr- 
haps  attains  the  fumniit  of  perfedtion 
who  avoids  being  ridiculous.  'I’oone 
petfcdlioD  they  have,  I  believe,  both 
arrived. 

In  thofe  pafTages  of  Virgil  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  attention  having 
been  paid  to  the  thoicc  of  his  words, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  I’oet 
places  his  epithets  in  fucli  a  numntr 
as  to  be  peculiarly  forcible  :  they  are 
generally  placed  together,  after  their 
fubdantive,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line. 
Thus,  when  iEneas  had  received  his 
arms  from  Venus: 


“  Expleri  nequit,  atquc  oculos  per  lingula  volvitj 
Miraturque,  interque  manus&  brachia  verfat  ' 


“  Tcrribileni 
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Tenibiltm  criJlis  galeam  ;  fiamimfque  vomentcm, 

“  Fatiferumquc  cnfein,  luiicani  ex  xra  rigentem, 

“  Sangiiintum^ingentTm  £cc.  /En.  viii.  1.  6a 2. 

•The  fame  may  be  fount]  in  Thomfon’s  Autumn,  line  122  : 

Anti  iliy  llream,  O  Tliames, 

“  Large,  gcrJ!e,  deep,  majcJlL,  King  ot  hoods  !’* 

\gain : 

“  The  lubber  Power  In  filthy  triumph  fits, 

SUvArciUt  if^Uulng  Ihll  froiu  fide  to  fide.” 

/lutumn,  562. 

“  Follows  the  loofen’d  aggravated  roar, 

“  Enbrgir.g,  deep"' tiing,  maiglbg. 

Sat’t’ffr,  1 14 1. 

This  pofidon  occurs  alio  in  Autumn,  727,  and  in  io  uuny  other  places,  thx 
h  were  tediou^  to  lefer  to  them. 

N. 


Kevj  D:ji‘.ltior.  fif  Language. 


f^uppe  Domnm  timet  ambigutim,  Tjriof- 
^'tebilingues. 

Viac.  -Es. 

Language  has  been  comiqonly 
defined  bygranimarianstobe  the 
Art  of  exprcfllng  our  Ideas.  Nor  was 
the  definition  a  bad  one,  daring  thofe 
times  when  our  rude  ance'^ors  were 
fulficlently  uninformed  in  the  a/rr 
Rhetorica,  to  Ipeak  always  what  they 
really  thought.  But  fintc  we  have 
wifely  banilhed  that  abfarvl  cullom, 
1  ihould  humbly  prefume  that  the 
aforefaid  definition  might  alfobe  aL 
tered,  and  that  from  henceforward 
Language  be  entitled  Vlie  Art  of 
concealing  our  Ideas  j”  nr.d  I  will 
venture  to  a.Tert  it  is  ufed  infinitely 
cflencr  for  the  latter  piiiqrofe  than 
the  former,  by  ail  ranks  and  ages, 
and  at  all  times  and  In  ail  places, 
bo  totally  indeed  is  a  regard  to  ve¬ 
racity  excluded  from  the  fyftem  of 
modern  ethics,  that  were  it  not  for 
difeafes,  duns,  and  wives,  who  fomc- 
times  tell  one  difagreeablc  truths, 
one  would  imagine  that  Truth  as 
well  as  Juftice  had  left  this  tlegenc- 
ratc  world  at  the  evpiration  of  the 


Golden  Age.  And  that  I  may  nt 
take  an  unfair  advantage,  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  the  nurntrovs  tribrs, 
WDofe  fitnation  authorifer,  and  in 
feme  mcafure  obliges  them  to  a  con¬ 
tinual  breach  of  veracity  5  (fuch  as 
foreign  mlniilcrs,  ladies'  nuiids,  law- 
yeis,  and  phyficians;  to  which  lill  I 
may  all'o  add  lovers  and  their  miit- 
reites,  who  can  claim  fo  many  pre¬ 
cedents  in  favour  of  this  praiflice, 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  lie  by  pre- 
feriptive  right)  and  only  conlider 
bow  little  attention  we  ail  of  us  pry 
to  truth  in  the  common  intercourte 
of  life. 

\Vlien  my  friend  Jack  Saurt'r 
enters  my  room  on  a  fine  day,  at  d 
catches  me  w  Ith  my  hat  in  ray  hand, 
and  one  glove  on.  juft  ready  to  en¬ 
joy  ray  morning’s  walk ;  he  would 
have  a  ftriuge  opinion  of  niy  polite- 
nefs,  did  I  not  meet  him  with  a  fmile, 
entreat  him  to  fit  down,  and  expn  fs 
piyfelf  fo  wonderfully  happy  in  his 
company,  that  one  would  imagine  I 
thought  myfelf  obliged  to  him  for 
depriving  me  cf  my  favourite  aniufe- 
mciit ;  and  my  old  acquaintance 
Prolix  would  think  me  a  brv.te  did  I 
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rot  cxprefs  myfelf  liiglily  delighted  curiofity,  and  en<treafe  the  know, 
vhh  the  account  of  the  battle  of  ledge  of  all  thofe  whofe  circumflan- 
khinker's  Hiil,  though  he  well  knows  ces  are  not  too  narrow  to  allow  them 
I  have  not  heard  it  on  the  moil  mo-  fo  innocent  and  cheap  a  mode  of 
derate  computation  lefs  than  t  wo  gaining  information ;  and  in  many 
hundred  times — Nay,  even  my  old  of  which,  it  may  fairly  be  faid  that 
paralytic  uncle  at  96,  would  take  it  there  are  not  four  exail  truths  in  the 
very  ill  if  I  did  not  feem  exceeding-  whole  four  pages, 
ly  alarmed  whenever  he  coughs,  thp’  Many  of  my  readers  have  poiTibly 
he  knows  1  am  to  inherit  all  his  for-  perufed  the  w oiks  of  Madame  Gen- 
time,  and  that  he  has  plagued  cur  lis.  and  may  remember  a  little  tale 
w  hole  family  thefe  twenty  years  entitled  Lc  Paitis  de  Verite,  a  place 
upon  the  Itn  ngth  of  it !  N'ay,  io  at-  endowed  by  its  tutelary  Genius  with 
ter  an  avetTion  have  we  to  Truth,  fo  Angular  a  power,  tliat  all  who  cn- 
that,  not  nnisficd  with  breaking  her  tered  its  walls  were  obliged  to  fpeak 
l-iws  onrl'clves,  we  d'.ily  indruft  and  their  real  thoughts  without  being 
oblige  our  fervants  to  do  the  fame;  tliemfclves  fenfible  liiatthey  did  foj 
anil,  if  we  can  allord  fuch  a  piece  ot  and  the  difference  between  v.h.it 
luxury,  even  hire  a  Itout  fellow  to  they  fav,  and  what  they'  intended  to 
finnd  alouvihror  and  lieby  the  year,  fry,  forms  feme  very  laughable 
1'.  or  has  poor 'Truth  been  :nmh  be  -  femes.  I  have  often  wiflied  a  few 
ti  v  ireuted  in  books  than  in  cor.ver-  copies  of  a  modern  Gazette  could 
faiion;  fince,  not  to  mention  Poets,  be  fruck  olF  within  the  precini^ts  of 
yho  have  always  claimed  exemption  this  I’alace,  but  as  that  is  impoHibls, 
fvoin  her  rates ;  even  plain  ferib-  I  lhall  prefect  my  readers  with  an 
bltrs  of  prole  pay  fo  Tittle  regard  to  imaginary  one,  drawn  on  the  above- 
her  law<^,  that  they  commonly  bid  her  nsentioned  pi  in,  and  w  ill  appeal  to 
bchlly  defiance  in  the  very  preface,  their  impartial  judgement  to  deter- 
fcarce  any  ot  thcle  ingenious  gentle-  mine  whether  it  is  not  full  as  enter- 
men  forgetting  to  affurc  us,  that  he  talning  as  the  Herald,  tlie  World^ 
was  not  induced  to  pi^blith  his  work  or  the  Star, 
by  love  of  fame  or  money,  and  had 

no  other  objetl  in  lubmjtting  his  House  of  Commons. 

per'orruance  to  the  Public  than  a  M'jr.d:iy.' — 1  he  Houfe  met  this 

dafire  of  inltrucling  and  amenriing  day  at  four,  and  the  Miniiler,  ac> 
bus  tellov:  cieaturcs  j  ami  tliis  often  cording  to  his  promife  of  lall  w  eek, 
too,  when  the  frit  iix  pages  ot  his  rofe  to  open  tlie  Budget.  He  in- 
v.  ork  give  the  lie  to  his  aflonion.  formed  the  Houfe,  that  he  very  much 
But,  of  all  publications,  none  arc  per-  dilliked  the  fiibjecf  of  Finance  at  all 
Inps  fo  dehcient  in  an  adherence  to  times,  but  that  it  was  particularly 
tn.th,  as  thofe  well  known  Compo-  difagreeable  to  him  at  prcl’ent,  as 
Ations  which  arc  daily  ferved  up  the  expenditure  of  the  lall  year  had 
X  ith  their  tea  to  the  inhahitants  of  exceeded  the  revenue  by  fome  hund- 
ti'.is  country,  and  which  (perliapsfor  red  thoufand  pounds,  and  would  do 
that  very  rcafon)  arc  more  Itadied  lo  next  year  in  a  much  greater  de- 
by  all  orders  ot  men  than  any  other  gree,  owing  partly  to  the  inethcacy 
v  orko'  genius  whatever.  I  need  of  fome  late  taxes,  but  chietly  to  the 
not  after  this  add,  that  I  allude  to  enormous  penfions  he  was  obliged 
thofe  numerous  mifi  cila.oics  whicli  to  grant  to  his  friends  j  a  circuin- 
n.idvr  the  titles  of  Gazetteer,  He-  dance,  he  obferved,  well  known  to 
r  id'-,  Chronicles,  and  Advertifers,  many  in  that  Houfe:  that  as  he  had 
m.'.ke  their  appearance  to  gratify  the  net  the  fiaallcft  vegard  for  his  conn- 
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tiy,  her  prefent  fituatlon  gave  him 
no  uncafinefsj  and  he  was  therefore 
refolved  to  lay  on  no  new  taxes  which 
might  draw  odium  oy  his  adminif- 
tntion,  forefeeing  that  he  ihould  be 
well  able  to  Hand  three  or  four  years 
longer,  at  which  time  he  purpol'cd 
accepting  of  a  Peerage,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing,  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
fortune  he  had  fo  honeftly  acquired 
at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  then 
read  over  a  number  of  papers  to 
prove  his  aflertions,  and  concluded 
his  fpesch  with  faying,  that  he  cared 
not  a  llraw  what  the  Oppofition 
bench  could  fay,  as  he  had  taken  care 
to  fecure  a  majority.  He  was  an- 
fwered  by  Mr  who  began  by 

alluring  the  Houfe,  that  he  had  no 
more  regard  for  his  country  than  the 
Miniiler  himfclf;  no  one  who  knew 
him  could  fuppofe  he  had.  He  told 
them,  that  he  was  equally  fenfible 
that  a  proper  maj.irity  was  fecured 
by  the  friends  of  Government ;  and 
that  as  for  the  calculations  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  hone  nr  able  Centliinun'^  Ipeecli, 
he  knew  not  whether  they  were  true 
or  falfe,  as  he  had  not  lillened  to  ore 
fingle  fyilable  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hoKourjule  Gentitinan — being  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  in  conlideving  what 
anfvser  he  ihou'.d  make,  as  he  well 
knew  it  wr.»  expelled  he  lliould  fay 
fomething',  but  as  he  wilhed  the 
Ifoufc  to  fuppofe  he  knew  more  of 
the  matter  than  he  really  did,  ho 
Ihould  move,  that  certain  papers  and 
citimates  be  laid  before  them ;  that 
he  well  knew  the  intelligence  con¬ 
tained  in  them  was  not  worth  tix- 
peiice,  but  that  at  worft,  if  granted, 
the  pcrafal  of  tliem  would  favetime, 
and  clog  the  meafures  of  Govern¬ 
ment  j  and  If  denied,  would  throw 
fome  odium  on  the  Minilter  and  his 
friends. 

Sir  John - then  rofiJ  to  defend 

the  meafures  of* Adminiftiation.  He 
was  not,  he  faid,  perfectly  clear  what 
the  Minilter’s  intentions  were,  but 
that,  in  his  heart,  he  belicred  theAi  to 
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be  very  bad  ;  that  he  hinfeif  had  a 
large  family,  and  a  fmall  fortune,  and 
Ihould  think  himfelf  a  bad  father,  if  he 
did  not  vote  for  a  man,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  given  him  fo  much,  and  from 
who.m  he  expefted  yet  more  ;  that  he 
Ihould  give  him  his  hearty  afriflance 
at  prefent,  and  would  continue  to  do 
fo  as  long  as  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  being  turned  out ;  in  which  cafe 
he  meant  to  make  peace  witli  the  o> 
ther  fide  as  well  as  he  could.  As 
foon  as  the  w'arm  plaudits  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  fpeech  were  a  little  fubfid- 

ed,  Mr - ,  a  young  member,  got 

up,  and  with  great  raodelty  alked  par¬ 
don  of  the  Ploufe,  for  prefuming  to 
give  his  opinion  on  fubjcils  which  men 
fo  much  his  iupcrlurs  in  age  could  not 
agree  on  ;  and  added,  that  nothing 
but  a  tonfeioufnefs  of  his  own  fu|)erior 
abilities,  infurmatiun,  and  eloquence, 
could  have  prevented  him  from  re¬ 
maining  filent;that  in  confequence  of 
this  iuperiority,  he  muff  befpeak  the 
attention  of  the  Houfe  for  about  five 
or  fix  hours,  wbillt  he  flightly  review¬ 
ed  the  ttanlii^lions  of  the  prelent  Ad- 
miuittratiun,  from  their  fiitl  affuming 
the  reins  of  Government  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  day  ;  which  he  protcfled  he  had 
nut  been  more  tli.tn  two  months  in 
drawing  up.  He  ilien  began  a  long 
and  circumllantia!  detail  ot  the  follies 

and  blunders  of  the  M - and 

his  friends;  but  perceiving,  at  the  end 
of  four  hours,  that  one  half  of  the 
Houfe  was  gone  to  dinner,  and  the  o- 
ther  were  Inclined  to  fieep,  he  tolvl 
them,  tliut  though  he  had  much  mere 

to  fay,  yet,  as  they  were  fo  d - d 

taftclefs,  as  not  to  enjoy  his  rhetoric 
as  it  deferved,  he  Ihould  treat  tlietn 
with  no  more  of  It  at  prefent. 

Upon  which,  the  Speaker  having 
Ilretched  himfelf  in  his  chair,  the 
qucllion  was  put,  and  carried, — and 
tire  Houfe  adjourned. 

Foreign  Occurrences. 

Pariiy  May  — .  This  day  his  Ma- 
jefly  was  plcafed  to  make  the  iohov- 


256  Di.ih^ttJ  let'ivcf::  3Ir 

irg  mod  orscious  reply  to  the  humble 
petition  of  his  Parliament : 

1  am  pcrfe^ly  faiisfiedofthejuf- 
“  rice  of  your  remonftrance.  I  iliall 
“  ncvcrihclefs  perfevere  in  my  niea- 
“  furcs.  I  am  determined  to  make 
“  vou,  and  all  France,  know  I  will  be 
“  mafter — for  I  hate  to  be  a  tyrant  by 
halves. — Car td  cj}  noire  Plui/ir." 

HoMk  OcCURKtttCFS. 
Yeficrday  the  church  wardens  and 

parifh  officers  of  the  parijh  of - 

dined  at  the  London  Tavern,  in  or¬ 
der  to  confider  the  dillrcffad  ftate  of 
the  Poor  in  the  faid  pariih ;  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  That  their  next  meeting  fliould 
be  at  tf.e  Turk’s  Head — the  Port  at 
the  former  houfe  being  thick,  and  the 
claret  very  ill-flavoured. 

On  Monday  laft  came  on  the  elcc- 
tion  of  a  member  for  the  borough  of 
Giizzlcdown,  when  the  numbers  on 
the  poll  were,  £.  j.  d. 

For  Mi  M.  2000  18  2 

For  Sir  Joim  S.  1^00  4  o 

Mr  M.  was  of  courfe  declared  duly 
<ie£ted  :  but  we  undeiftand  Sir  John’s 
friends  demand  a  fcrutiny,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  fevcial  of  Mr  M.’s  guineas 
were  light, 


Pope  and  Mr  Coffey. 

Any  gentleman  having  a  funi  not 
lefs  than  two,  or  more  than  four  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  difiiofe  of,  may  have  a 
molt  eligible  opportunity  of  gaining  at 
Jealt  25  per  cent,  by  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  advertifers,  who  arc  the 
proprietors  of  a  large  and  lucrative 

Patent  manufadure. - I’he  mmolt 

honour  and  fccrccy. 

N.  B.  It  is  recommended  to  any 
perfon  whom  this  may  fuit,  to  be 
quick  in  their  applications,  as  the  Ad- 
vertifers  muff  certainly  become  Bank¬ 
rupts  in  a  week  if  they  do  not  get  the 
money. 

ll'antei — A  Curacy  in  a  good  fjiort- 
ing  country,  near  a  pack  of  fox  hounds, 
and  in  a  fociable  neighbourhood ;  it 
muff  have  a  good  houfe  and  ffablcs, 
and  a  few  acres  of  meadow  ground 
would  be  very  agreeable — To  pievcnt 
trouble,  the  ffipend  muff  not  be  lefj 
than  Sol. — ^The  Advenifer  has  no  ob- 
jeflion  to  tr.dcrtal;Ing  three,  four,  or 
€ve  Churches  of  a  Sunday,  but  wilf 
rot  engage  where  there  is  any  weekly 
duty.  Whoever  has  fuch  a  one  to 
difpofe  of,  may  fuit  themfelves  by  fend- 
ing-a  line,  dircAed  A.  B.  to  be  left  at 
the  Turf  Cefet-Houfe,  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  be  fpoken  with  any  Tuefday 
morning  at  TatterfaH's  Belting  Room. 

C. 


A  Dialogue  oetuven  Mr  Pepe  and  Mr  Coffey,  Poets,  in  St  James's  Park*. 


Mr  CorrEY. 

CUR  fetvant,  Mr  Pcfs. 

Mr  Pope.  Your  Icrvant,  Sir. 
I  don’t  know  you. 

Mr  Coffiy.  1  believe  you,  Sir.  By 
knowing  me  well,  you’d  know  ycur- 
felf  better.  I  mean.  Sir,  without  ta¬ 
king  the  ungrateful  trouble  to  look  in¬ 
to  yourfeif,  you  niighc  fee  many  of 


your  failings  in  me.  Nature  has  form¬ 
ed  us  very  much  alike  to  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  •,  and  it  is  not  unreafonable 
to  fuppofe  our  virtues,  vices,  paiTiou;, 
much  alike. 

Mr  Pope.  Pray,  Sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Mr  Cofly.  Sir,  my  name  is  Coffey, 
And  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  like 
you  In  other  ieipcfls,fo  1  have  the  plea- 

fure 


•  Found  among  the  papers  of  a  clerj;)-tran  lately  deccafed,  who,  in  hit  youth, 
was  ’.n*itnate!y  acquainteii  v*ith  the  wits  of  the  times.  Mr  Cofily  wis  the  Author 
of  nine  Dramatic  Pieces,  the  chief  of  which  were  unfuccefiful.  He  was  deformed 
iu  hi,  ptrfofl,  and  or.ce  pafeinted  the  uait  of  ili/op  for  his  own  fctrefi'  in  Dub’In*. 


2fialc£us  ht'Jaetn  Mr  Pope  a?»i  Mr  Coffey. 


ftre  to  ape  yea  in  poetry ;  we  were 
b<>rn  both  alike,  Sir  :  Fe<.ta  mr/citur, 
xin  fit,  you  know.  Sir. 

Mr  Hepf.  I  know  you  are  n^njit 
to  ite  called  a  poet. 

Mt  Cif.y.  Good  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
Now  you  condcfceiid  to  level  yoiirfelf 
with  me  by  that  poor  quibble.  And, 
it  you  won^  be  orcoded,  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  you  a  better  opinion  of 
r.e,  and  a  worfe  of  yourfclf,  than  you 
ufed  to  have.  I  hope  you’ll  allow 
that  is  ferving  us  both  in  reality. 

Mr  Pope.  Sir,  you  make  very  free. 
£ut  the  bee  does  not  coiled  all  his 
honey  from  the  fweeteft  Sowers.  1 
am  contented  to  hear  you,  Sir. 

Mr  C'fty.  Why  thcrej  now,  you 
borrowed  that  very  thought  from  • 
fong  of  mine,  but  there  is  nothing  new. 

1  am  forty,  Mr  Pv>pe,  that,  upon  our 
iid  interview,  I  mull  corbplain  of  a 
lude  return  to  a  civil  ler.eT.  I  am  an 
A'Jthot,  Sir^  as  well  as  vou  )  and  for 
one  man  that  has  read  your  tranllatioti 
of  Homer,  ilve  hundred  have  feen  my 
Devil  to  Pay.  You  have  a  B*linda\ 
I  liave  a  favourite  Myra',  you  have 
Gnomes,  Sylphs,  and  airy  Spirits  ; 
I  have  Conjureis,  Fairies,  Devils. 
Your  begging  FpiiUes  are  wrote  in 
verfe  (for,  afier  all,  what  are  they  but 
begging  EpitHes  r  and  mine  are  wrote 
Inpiofe.)  Now,  Sir,  this  is  the  ill 
treatnunt  1  complain  of.  1  wrote  to 
you  to  l>eg  the  honour  of  your  name 
to  my  llrt  of  fubfciibers  for  the  excel, 
ktni  works  of  the  famous  Michael 
Drayton.  I  lent  you  a  liil  of  my  wor* 
thy  iubicribers  names,  fuch  as  Would 
have  conferred  more  honour  on  you 
than  your  name  could  on  me.  I 
wrote  you  a  letter  out  of  my  ordinary 
courle }  for  you  know  we  Authors 
have  one  letter  fior  a  thoufand  fu'ofcti- 
bers  ;  but  I  confidered  1  was  writing 
to  Mr  Pope,  fo  I  mounted  on  Pega- 
l«s,  and  gave  feme  cafe  to  my  com¬ 
mon  hackney.  My  condefeenfion  was 
but  ill  rewarded.  You  had  better 
not  have  font  any  enfwer  than  that 
you  did  fend.  It  was  wrote  upon  a 
V«i..  IX.  No.  5Z.  K  k 


ferap  of  paper,  much  btotted^  and 
daub’d  with  feveral  drops  of  cana 
dle-greafe,  not  unlike  a  Doftor’s  re- 
tipe,  who  had  been  knocked  up  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  bed 
fuddled  at  one,  and  the  contents  of  it 
were :  *  Sir,  I  don’t  know  you,  and  1 
*  never  iublcribe  to  perfohs  unknown.^ 
Had  you  been  anfwered  after  the  fame 
manner  when  you  printed  Homer  by 
fiibl'cription,  Mr  Pojie’s  gardens  had 
not  been  famous  for  delicacy,  nor 
would  a  mod  curious  grotto  have  in¬ 
vited  Mr  Pope  to  gentle  fleep  and  ca* 
fy  Poetry. 

An  humble  cell,  indead  of  grot. 

Had  then  been  Pope’s  unhappy  lot ; 

The  Verge  would  then  his  garden  be 

In  clfe,  as  figure,  jud  like  me. 

Now,  Sir,  do  not  you  think  you  hare 
treated  me  very  ill  ? 

Mr  P^p^.  Sir*  yotir  addrefs  feemS 
more  like  a  challenge  than  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  convince  me,  as  you  told  me 
at  fird  you  would.  However,  to  give 
you  fatisfa^ion,  I  will  let  yoU  know 
why  1  was  fb  indifferent,  or,  as  you 
are  plenlcd  to  call  it,  rude  in  my  an- 
fwer.  I  have  cvety  day  many  letters* 
from  poorpoetsi  fome  begging  relief,  o- 
thers  only  hinting  their  oecelKty :  was 
I  to  give  a  tnfie  to  every  one  that  aCes 
me*  I  Ibould  foon  be  pennylefs :  was 
I  to  robferibe  to  every  one  that  alked 
me,  what  1  got  by  fubferiptions,  I 
(hould  iofe  through  the  fame  channel. 
But,  Mr  Coffey,  you  arc  an  entire 
dranger  to  me  {  befidcs,  you  are  a- 
bout  to  print  another  man’s  works  : 
had  the  fj'ecimen  you  fent  ntc  been 
your  own  compofition,  you  then  had 
been  worthy  ot  every  man’s  confidcr- 
ation  ;  but,  yon  know,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  fchool  boy  to  reprint 
any  old, Rum  tliat  comes  to  hand.  ^ 

Mr.  Cofftv.  What,  Sit,  do  you  un¬ 
dervalue  NIichael  Drayton  >  Do  you 
abufe  his  works  with  the  title  of  old 
Rum  ?  What  part  of  your  writings 
ever  came  to  his?  ’Tis  true,  your 
name  is  up.  But  was  every  gentle¬ 
man 


ill 


maiogut  fftivrm  Mr  Pop's  trrJ  Mr  Coffer^ 


itian  to  flgn  his  name  to  his  own  lines, 
you  Wviuld  be  tlic  daw  in  the  fable. 

There’s  Swift,  and  Gay,  and  C — d, 
And  many  more  befide, 

*  As  O— d,  li— e  and  W - d. 

Contribute  to  thy  pride. 

Why  this  is  no  fecret,  and  yet  I  will 
allow  you  to  be  a  pretty  fellow.  The 
world  erteems  you.  1  meet  with  ref- 
ped  upon  your  account.  1  am  often 
taken  for  hlr  Pope. 

Mr  Pofv.  You  arc  often  tniftaken  ; 
yet  I  am  never  taken  for  Mr  Coffey. 

Mr  Coffey.  I  am  forry  for  it.  Would 
to  heaven  you  had  been  on  Saturday 
laft  1  I  had  efca^d  a  fpun"ins»  hotife, 
and  you  would  ^  fenfible  of  the  mif. 
fonunes  attending  a  poor  poet.  But 
I  am  determined  to  write  agaiml  the 
Court,  as  you  did  formerly;  it  will 
incrcafe  my  lift  of  fubfcribets,  and 
will  gain  me  the  protection  of  the 
fame  fet  of  men  that  made  your  for¬ 
tune. 

Mr  Pope,  Mr  Coffey,  you  muft  en¬ 
deavour  CHt  to  be  worthy  the  eltecm 
of  fuch  great  men.  Puy,  Sir,  what 
have  you  writ  to  recommend  you  to 
this  part  of  the  world  ?  Had  yon  ftaid 
at  home  (for  aught  I  know)  your  ge¬ 
nius  is  in  proponion  to  the  knowledge 
or  tafte  of  yottr  own  country  *,  and 
there  you  might  meet  with  that  en¬ 
couragement  which,  I  am  fure,  you 
will  not  find  among  us.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  do  not  imagine  I  am  jealous 
of  your  worth.  Go  home.  My  ad- 
vire  is  dilinterefted,  and  ought  to  be 
followed. 

Mr  Coffey,  Sir,  you  know  vet yw-ell, 
that  the  knowledge  of  ray  country  is 
equal  to  yoar  own  country’.  England 
is  beholding  to  as  for  excellent  men 
of  all  profrfhORs:  the  gown,  the  fword, 
the  law,  and  tl>e  ftage. 

Mt  Pope.  Ml  Coffey,  I  confe-fs  you 
are  all  fwords-men  *,  and  WeOminlfer 
hall  and  the  Old  Bail^  will  certify 
how  great  a  fhare  you  have  in  law  af- 
furs ;  .bat  I  fcora  to  throw  national 
refleAioin. 


Mr  Coffey.  I  perceive  you  do  ;  Sat 
when  I  hrft  fpoke  to  you,  I  exjicfted 
and  was  prepared  for  tf.cm.  But,  Sir, 

I  will  not  tax  you  with  ingratitude.  I 
win  lay  the  whole  blame  onaDtip.ilhy.* 
An  Engliftman  is  naturally  as  unkind 
to  an  Iiifhman,  as  the  air  of  Ireland 
is  deftrudfive  to  poifemous  creaures. 
The  EUglilh  and  (rifh,  like  water  and 
oil,  have  no  appetite  of  union,  no  de¬ 
fire  of  concorporaticn  :  the  re  don  is 
this;  oil  is  not  of  the  fame  tribe  or 
family  with  v/atcr  j  wherefore  it  hath 
a  diverfity  of  pores,  or  a  diffetent  dif- 
pofitioo  of  atoms  defti.ned  for  aiftioa 
or  palEon,  with  its  own  kind.-ed. 

Mr  Pep;.  It  isaifo  a  true  cbferva- 
tion,  that  the  vine  and  the  cole  wort 
tlirive  not,  being  planted  near  together. 
The  enmity  is  mutual  j  a.nd  I  w’li  idci, 
that  contraries  operate  with  as  mu. It 
alacrity  to  deftroy,  zz  things  of  like  na- 
tuie  to  prefer  ve. 

Mr  effsy.  I  could  give  you  forr.e 
inftances,  not  ottplecfant,  of  the  anti¬ 
pathy  liciween  the  Englilh  and  Irifh, 
had  you  but  Ic.fure  to  Mien  to  them. 

Mr  Pefr.  Mt  C'^ffey,  you  arc  » 
greater  pliilofopher  than  I  lOok  you 
for.  Pray  procetd. 

Mr  Coffey.  The  ftory  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  IS  fait.  I  knew  bOih  the 
men — An  Englilh  gentleman,  Peters 
by  name,  of  a  good  eftate,  ai.d  of  an 
c'jJ  Roman  Catholick  famdy,  was 
refolvcd  to  be  jtriefted.  He  had  a 
younger  brother  to  get  heirs  to  the  c- 
ibte,  and  he  defigned  to  fculc  it  upon 
Ifim,  when  at  years  of  difcrction.  He 
fet  oat  for  Spain,  where  he  expcdftd 
to  fee  his  religion  flourilh,  and  where 
he  knew  its  purity  was  fupported  by^ 
an  holy  Icquilnion.  His  zeal,  which 
hurried  him  with  too  much  precipita¬ 
tion,  made  him  forget  to  Icatn  a  lit¬ 
tle  Spar.ifh  before  he  left  his  own 
country,  the  want  of  which,  when  hr. 
arrived  in  Spain,  laid  him  under  fe- 
veral  inconveniencfs ;  however,  it  for¬ 
tunately  happened,  that  an  Irifh  ftu- 
dent  belonged  to  the  fame  College. 
.  The  Xhfhmao  had  been  years  in  Sn  iin; 
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Diafrgtif  hHructu  Mr  Pope  und  Mr  Coffey. 

fpeke  Spanilli  well,  anJ  Engliih  MTcil  confcience  as  muchaspofiiblebcforeh* 
«no  j^h  to  be  interpieter  to  Mr  Peisrs.  leaves  this  world.  After  having  unbur- 
Th.;i'  mvjtuai  ccavccteney  made  them  ihened  hinilelt,  and  received  fuch  rite* 
very  iotiinate.  Mr  Peters  hati  a  of  his  chuich  as  are  proper  in  his  cir> 
go'jd  income,  and  Iboke  no  Spanilh  ^  c  imtlances ;  at  lalt  with  a  heavy  figh 
tne  liith^ian  fpoite  go<jd  Spaniili,  aiio  he  caib  his  friend  the  Irifhman  ;  he 
had  no  income.  'I'hey  were  both  goo^i  him,  “  My  deareft  friend,  ’tis  in 
boiu  It  men,  and  agreed  very  well,  your  power  to  make  me  die  with  cafe 
Cuftom  is  fccond  nature,  and  Mr  Pc*  and  fatisfaSion  ;  I  have  but  one  thing 
ters,  wl.cQ  mailer  of  the  bpanilh  Ln-  liiat  lies  heavy  at  my  heart,  and  if 
g  iage,  ouH  cot  throw  off  his  Iri'.h  you’ll  jardon  me  I  will  die  contented, 
acq  laintHnce  5  he  had  been  ufed  to  Oh  1  pardon,  pardon  me,  I  conjure 
him,  they  had  imparted  their  fccrets  you,  as  you  exped  pardon,  when  in 
to  each  other,  and  their  tempers  talli-  my  circumllances.”  The  Irillrman 
cd.  In  Ihort,  they  both  were  pr  ie (led,  replied,  “  My  worthy  friend,  I  never 
and  Mr  Peters’s  purfe  was  as  much  knew  you  had  injured  me  j  pray  let 
the  Irifiiman's  as  his  own.  Affaiis  me  know  in  what,  and  you  (hall  fee 
of  conlcquence  oblige  our  Eoglifhman  how  heartily  I  can  forgive  you.”  The 
to  return  to  London.  Pic  is  uncafy  dying  man  then  faid.  **  1  will  confcGi 
at  the  thoughts  of  quitting  hit  old  rayfelf  the  grcaieft  hypocrite  on  earth ; 
companion,  asdh:  genercully  offers  to  but  fird,  to  do  you  jullice,  I  mud  own 
take  him  with  him,  promifes  to  fupport  you  have  good  qualities  fufficient  to 
him  and  provide  for  him  ia  England,  deferve  the  friendihip  of  any  man  of 
The  Irilliinao  acknowledges  hit  obii*  any  nation ;  and  now  accept  of  my 
gations,  confefUng  he  mud  darve  in  fincere  confeflion,  which  I  hope  will 
Spain  if  left  behind,  not  hating  where*  entitle  me  to  pardon  both  from  Hca- 
witliJ  to  bring  him  to  his  own  coun*  ven  and  you.  Though  you  have  llu- 
try;  which,  by  the  bye,  is  too  often  died  to  oblige  me,  though  you  have 
the  fate  of  many  of  his  count!  ymen.  been  ferviceable  to  me,  and  though,  ia 
Tl.«  poor  farmers  and  Ikephcrds  of  Ire-  appearance,  I  have  been  grateful  in  my 
land  are  aii  ambitious  oi  breeding  up  returns  of  frienddiip,  yet  1  confefs,  of 
their  (bos  fcholars  ;  many  of  them  all  mankind  1  hated  you  moll,  even 
are  fent  abroad  to  take  orders,  where  your  icrvices  were  natileons,  and  when 
the\  ate  mofliy  maintained  by  c.harity,  I  feemed  mod  kind  I  almod  wifhed 
either  in  feminanes,  or  as  private  tu-  you  at  the  devil.  At  fitd  my  igno- 
tors  in  gentlemen’s  families :  their  po-  ranee  in  the  Sjiaoilh  tongue  obliged 
vetty  ccmmomly  hinders  them  from  me  to  make  ule  of  you,  and  I.  could 
making  fuch  improvement  as  would  not  be  ablent  from  yeu  for  the  fame 
recommend  them  when  they  get  home  ;  rcafon  ;  cullom  is  ib  prevalent,  that 
and  indeed  their  ignorance,  chiefly  afterwards  I  choie  rather  to  be  an 
owing  to  their  poverty,  brings  dicir  hypocrite,  than  to  druggie  and  be  ud» 
religion  into  much  contempt  at  home,  eafy  in  getting  the  better  of  that  cudom. 
Dui  to  proceed  :  our  tiavellers  arrive  I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  you 
in  England,  are  never  afunder,  they  by  true  reafons  to  my  raisd  ;  but  luch 

live  as  biuthers  ought  to  live,  and  are  unaccountable  hatred  was  not  to  be 

remarkable  for  their  friendihip.  It  overcome  by  realbn.  'You  are  an 

plcafes  God  tu  aSict  IVlr  Peters  with  Irilkmao,  and  I  had  fucked  in  an  in* 

a  fit  of  licknefs;  he  bears  it  like  a  foriaoumable  prejudice  with  my  nurle*s 
good  Chrillian,  and  is  diligently  at-  milk,  or,  I  will  rather  beneve,  a  na- 
tended  by  his  friend  the  Irilhman ;  his  tional  antipathy,  which  was  condantly 
dillcmpcr  encrcafcs,  there  is  r.o  hope  of  augmented  by  jefts  and  dories  which 
recovery,  and  the  poor  gentleman  fettles  I  erciy  day  learned  to'  the  difadvao- 
bi;  aSi.ri,  and  endeavours  to  cafe  his  tage  of  your  kingdom  in  general. 

K  k  *  Thus 


9^  Dialogut  hthuetn  Mr  Pope  tni  Mr  Coffey. 

Thus  hare  I  continued  in  iin  for  to  believe,  it  is  nwre  ouicg  to  our  ps*  I 

fotne  years,  flattering  tnyfelf  I  only  liter  education,  and  natural  great  hof*  t 

Vfaited  fome  opportunity  of  (hewing  pitality,  than  «>  any  regard  we  havo  t 

iny  hatred  to  your  whole  nation  by  for  you,  or  any  abatement  in  our  r.a*  i 

uilng  you  extraordinarily  ill.  It  has  tional  antipthy.  So,  deareft  brother,  1 

pleafed  God  to  give  me  grace  to  de»  die  in  peace.  Our  accounts  are  very 
clarc  uy  true  fentiments,  though  not  even.  In  the  grave  all  enmity  ceafes«  i 

vyith  that  Gncere  contrition  I  heartily  or  ought  to  ceafe.  I  will  try  to  love  < 

wilh  for,  even  now  when  I  confefs  my  ycu  better  in  tlte  next  world  than  I  i 

crime.  And  I  am  truly  fcnfibJe,  it  is  can  in  this.  Adieu,  niy  dear  bro-  i 

a  crime  to  afperfe  a  nation  in  general  tber!”  and  the  Englifhman  gave  up 
for  a  few  men’s  faults.  I  cannot  get  the  ghoft.-— Now,  Sir,  what  think 
the  better  of  prejudice  of  education,  you  of  national  antipathy  1  We  our- 
and  I  expeA  mercy  more  from  your  felves  are  ftrong  inflanccs  of  it  >  for 
forgiVenefs  and  my  true  confe(fiQn,than  though  (b  like  in  perfon  and  profelEon, 
from  a  Gnecre  repentance  ;  hoping  in  yet  1  think  we  heartily  hate  each  o- 
O  d  Almighty*  national  natural  ther.  It  is  not  my  good  fame  can 
antipathies  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  make  you  envious ;  fo  you  have  no 
by  us  poor  mortals.  Now  btother  reafon  but  antipthy.  And  though  I 
and  old  companion,  (hew  what  mercy  have  petenGons  to  be  envious,  I  pro- 
you  expeA  by  forgiving  me.”  The  teft  fincerely  that  is  not  my  reafon. 

Iriih  Pried,  without  confuGon,  made  Mr  Po/f.  Mr  CoflFcy,  I  am  acquaint* 
him  tliis  reply  :  **  And  is  this  the  ed  with  many  worthy  Iri(h  gentlemen, 
great  offence  you  arc  guilty  of  i  Die  and  yet  will  confefs,  that  the  eftcem 
in  pace,  dear  brother,  I  forgive  you,  I  have  for  them  fcarce  leifens  my  ill 
heartily  foigive  you  ;  and  I  will  cn*  o^nnion  of  the  country  in  generJ.  1 
deavour  to  cafe  your  mind  by  as  Gn*  didingui(h  philofophicrjiy.  Some  af- 
cere'a  confelGun  as  you  hare  made  to  pife  the  whole  nation  for  particulac 
me.  My  heccfliiy  was  fo  great  that  men’s  faults.  I  efteem  paniralar  nen, 
nothing  could  exceed  it  but  my  obli-  without  regarding  the  whole  nation, 
gatlons  to  you.  And  Heaven  forbid,  And  this  1  mud  obierve,  that  the  men 
that  natural  national  antipathy  (as  of  that  country  that  honour  me  with 
you  call  It)  riiould  be  accounted  Gnful,  their  frtendihip,  have  all  been  tdura* 
for  then  [  have  more  to  anlVer  for  ted  in  England.  How  far  the  En, 
than  you  have  ;  for  even  my  obliga-  glifh  air,  with  help  of  education,  h.is 
tions  could  not  make  me  grateful,  blunted  their  natural  antiparliy,  I  will' 

When  I  have  refkeled  on  the  ill  u-  not  at  prelent  account  for  j  but  I 
fage  our  country  in  general  receives  think  I  can  anfwer  for  our  reciprocal 
from  yours,  I  have  been  inclined  to  afleiGons. 

think  you  were  but  the  inTtrumepi  of  Mr  Cofiy.  Sir,  your  way  of  dif. 

God  in  relieving  my  ncccITities,  and  tinguiihing  philofonhicatly  putt  me  ih 
that  no  more  thanks  were  due  to  you,  mind  of  an  Irt(hman,  who  with  eigh- 
Uian  were  due  to  the  ravens  that  fup-  teen  Engl  .flimen  was  going  to  ihegal- 
poited  Elifna  in  hit  great  didrels  ;  fo  lows.  He  told  them,  he  pitied  (o 
that  if  your  hatred  be  hereditary,  be  many  worthy  gentlemen,  who  were  to  , 
national,  be  natural  or  unoatuial,  our  fufler  on  the  fame  tree  with'him,  and 
hatred  is  the  lame ;  with  this  di&r*  had 'honoured  him  with  their  friend* 
cnce  only,  that  all  Irilhmen  are  ufed  (hipj  but  now  that  you  are  obliged 
ill  in  England,  and  that  Engii(hirieo  to  go,  I  \yi(h  with  ail  mv  foul  this 
in  general  are  ufed  too  well  in  Ireland,  fpoit  was  to-  continue 'daily 'for  hiuc* 

In  time,  1  hop  we  (hall  get  the  bet*  teen  years.”  Eighteen  Englilhmen 
ter  of  t^t  bai  cullom^  for  1  am  apt  for  one  IrKhnsao  wpuld  be  glorious 

ibJevd. 


XUM 


Diakguf  hfttL'ttn  Mr  Pope  and  Mr  Coffey. 


3«* 


jndeci}.  :  I  bolicvc  vom  do  not  doubt 
cf  the  rcciprace!  zffciiioos  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  ;  nor  of  my  countryman’s  hatred 
to  your  kingdom  in  general.  BelideS) 
kis  education  was  Englilb. 

Mr  Fcpi.  But  education  teach'?  os 
to  diftinnuilh  juflly,  and  when  I  am 
convince*!  that  all  good  quahties  cen¬ 
tre  in  a  perfon,  it  ispofitivenef?,  mad- 
nefs,  in  lliort  I  cannot  give  a  name 
bad  enough  for  perfilling  in  an  ill  opi¬ 
nion  of  tit  It  pet  (bn. 

Mr  C'dj'.j. 

He  th-u’s  convinc’d  againft  his  will, 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  iUll. 

And  was  an  Angel  from  Heaven  to 
defeend  at  Charing-Crofs,  to  tell  the 
Englifh,  that  Ireland  was  once  the 
tdand  of  Saints,  that  the  Irifh  dill  are 
Chridian  people,  that  we  think  and  a£f 
like  other  men,  that  vices  are  no  more 
eountcnanced  nor  hereditary  in  that 
kingdom  than  this,  they  would  dop 
die  Angel  in  the  middle  of  his  dif* 
courfe,  and  tell  him  he  was  a  damn’d 
King  Spirit. 

Mr  Pofte.  But,  Mr  Coffey,  you 
make  your  Angel  defeend  in  the  word 
part  of  the  townj  he  makes  his  ha. 
rangue  to  hackney  coachmen,  chair¬ 
men,  and  the  mob ;  place  him  in 
V</ Kite's  Chocolate-houfe,  if  you  pleafe 
Sir,  and  then. 

Mr  Cojty.  Angels  have  admiflton 
every  where,  though  I  believe  as  lit¬ 
tle  welcome  at  White’s  as  any  where. 
But  let  White’s  be  thspiacc.  There 
your  education  will  have  fome  effefl, 
dicre  good  manners  will  prevent  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  but  in  a  little  rime  the  An- 
gti  might  preach  by  himfclf ;  for  it  is 
now  fa>hionable  good  manners  to  de¬ 
part  without  taking  leave :  befides, 
gentlemen  too  well  know  the  confe- 
^uence  of  fcandalous  refle^ons,  and 
1  cannot  recolieft  cowardice  to  be  a- 
■ong  the  number  of  vices  aferibed  to 
fur  country. 

•  Mr  Vou  arf  a  great  adroette 


for  your  country  ;  what  pity  it  is  thtt 
vout  ability  and  inclinations  are  ib  ill 
fuited  I  1  do  not  quedion,  but  if  ycu 
had  Irifh  Kings  as  forincly,  one  to 
eveiy  province,  you  would  be  Secre-r 
tary  of  State,  or  one  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  lead. 

Mr  C'jtTey.  I  always  thought  Mr 
Pope  dealt  more  in  the  fublime  than 
fnter.  But  to  anfwer  you  honedly, 
our  kingd^lm  is  exceedingly  well  pleai- 
cd  with  our  King;  we  ate  good  and 
faithful  fu'i^eifls  ;  wc  difcountenar.ee 
libelling  Court  or  Minillcr  ;  and  it  is 
equal  to  us  whethei  cur  King  Was 
born  in  Germany  or  In  England  j  w« 
like  him  well,  and  hope  to  deferve  his 
favour.  But  1  wonder  Mi  Pope 
forgets  to  adc  aftei  our  wild  Irifh ;  it 
is  commonly  fccond  part  to  our  vices. 

Mr  Popt.  No,  Mr  Coffey,  1  am 
too  much  alhamed  of  the  ignorance 
of  many  of  my  countrymen,  who  ate 
impofed  upon  by  fuch  idle  dories. 

Mr  Well,  you  may  be  a- 

fhamed  ;  for  even  bears  in  inland  vil> 
lages  have  been  taken  for  wild  Irifh- 
men.  But  a  lobder  that  was  lent  a 
prefent  into  the  country,  happening  to 
crawl  out  of  the  baiket,  gave  a  holy- 
day  to  a  whole  parifh  ;  and  the  judi¬ 
cious  confultation  ended  in  being  pc- 
(itive  it  was  either  a  fpread  eagle  or 
a  wild  Irfhman. 

Mr  Pspt.  Mr  Coffey,  you  are  very 
merry.  And  pray  let  this  fmall  pre¬ 
fent  alTure  you  I  will  be  glad  to  fee 
you  another  time.  I  am  pofitlve  ne¬ 
ther  you  nor  I  believe  there  is  any 
antipathy  betuTcn  our  countties,  tho’ 
wc  have  now  jeded  about  it.  Preju¬ 
dice  of  education  has  too  much  weight: 
but  that  prejudice,  like  the  notion  of 
wild  Irifh,  will  foon  be  overcome.  Let 
thefe  fiv^uincas  make  an  atonement  for 
my  not  (ubfcribing  to  your  works,  and 
let  the  book,  whea  it  comes  out  be 
your  receipt.  Farewell,  Sir;  no  a- 
pology,  I  d:ank  you  for  your  good 
company.  ‘ 

Dffcripthn 


Defcrlpt'm'ef  Lohc7a,  s  irxn  tn  the  Red  Sra  ;  v:ith  an  aeeeunt  cf  the  Man* 
net  s  and  CttJloMs  of  tU  Arabs.  Tranfuted  ftom  Niebuhr’s  Trawls  Iw 
Arabia. 


IN  our  paffage  from  Suez  to  Lo- 
heya,  we  had  beta  frequently 
t.dd  cf  ceitaiaiudepcndantScheichs 
Trh'>  were  unwiiilag  to  allow  llran- 
geis  to  oafs  through  thtir  territo¬ 
ries.  \ .  e  could  not,  therefore,  cre¬ 
dit  what  we  were  now  told,  of  the 
idcurlty  of  travelling  ia  the  ftates  of 
the  Imam  cf  Sana.  For  this  rcafon 
we  w  ilhed  to  go  ftralght  to  Mohha 
by  fta ;  although  contrary  winds  had 
*lre  kIv  made  us  lick,  of  this  way  of 
ttavelUng-  Two  merchants  of  Rlok- 
ha,  who  were  with  us,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  to  their  native 
countr)'  by  land,  we  refolved  to  ac¬ 
company  them  to  town,  in  order  to 
wait  on  the  governor,  and  learn  from 
him  if  we  could  with  fafety  traverfe 
t!je  country  from  Loheya  to  IVIok- 
ha. 

Doll,  or  Emir,  is  the  title  given 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  governors  of 
towns.  The  Emir  of  Loheya,  whofe 
nanii  was  Faihau,  was  an  African 
bv  birth.  His  complexion  was  per¬ 
fectly  black;  he  ht,d  been  brought 
white  yooug  into  Aia’iia,  aitd  fold 
to  a’  pcrl'on  of  dilHadi an,  who  was 
l.^tely  dead,  after  having  filled  the 
trTi>  e  of  one  of  the  fivli  minillers  of 
the  Imam.  1  his  man,  after  having 
given  Earhan  a  goo«]  education,  pro- 
cuTid  for  him  a  fma'il  place,  in  which 
he  behaved  to  well,  that  he  was  foon 
railed  to  the  oliice  of  Dola,  in  a  con- 
liderablc  town.  Thii  governor  was 
indeed  a  yery  polite  man,  perfectly 
tad,  and  a  true  friend  of  mankind. 

We  ftated  our  cafe  to  him;  told 
hlnji  that  we  were  Euvooeans  ;  that 
ve  wilhed  to  go  by  ^iudeida  to 
Mokha,  In  expeflation  of  finding 
forte  Englifh  veffels  bound  for  the 
Indies:  and  that,. being  ignorant  of 
the  places  In  which  we  would  be  o- 
bi;  gsd  to  take  up  our  abode  daring 


our  journey,  we  had  brought  a  let-* 
ter  trom  Kichja  de  Dsjidda  for  hii^ 
and  another  from  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  merchants  of  Dsjidda  for  Alaech- 
I'ea  cl  Maltkawifch,  the  principal 
merchant  cf  Loheya.  Although 
the  Emir  had  known  at  Mokhamany 
Eurcjpcaas,  cr  Frar.^i,  he  had  nwer 
fecit  any  of  them  habited  like  us,  in 
the  Ealtcm  drcl's,  as  all  the  Nafiara, 
cr  Eallcm  Chriitians  are.  We  knew 
that  the  Mud'uliuans  eileem  ChrilH- 
ans  mors  than  thofe  that  profeis  u- 
thcr  religions.  When  he  aflted,* 
whether  we  were  Fransji  or  Naflara, 
we  anlwcrcd  that  we  were  neither  y 
as  we  were  afraid  that  he  took  Eu¬ 
ropeans  for  Pagans.  The  merchant 
Mechfcii  being  fick,  the  Emir  feat 
for  his  fecrctary  to  receive  the  let¬ 
ter  addrelTed  to  his  mailer. 

Hitherto  this  governor  had  been 
acquainted  with  no  Europeans,  ex¬ 
cept  inerchants  coming  from  India. 
He  was  iurprifed  when  he  found  by 
the  letters  that  one  of  us  was  a  phy- 
fician,  that  another  was  in  quell  of 
plants,  and  that  the  third  contemp- 
lated  the  (tars.  Struck  with  this  no¬ 
velty ,  and  not  fuppoaiigthat  we  were 
in  ha  lie,  be  propolcd  that  we  ihould 
reniaiu  fume  lime  at  Lolieya,  olTcr- 
ing  to  tranfport  us  afterwards  to 
Mokha  on  his  own  camels.  The 
merchant  Mxchfcii,  having  occalioa 
for  a  phyfician,  likewife  invited  us 
earneilly  to  occupy  one  of  bis  hou- 
fcs. 

W^e  were  happy  to  find  the  Arabe 
more  clvnlized  in  proportion  as  we 
removed  from  Egypt,  and  to  receive 
fo  favourable  a  reception  from  the 
nation  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
je£l  of  our  journey.  We  were  Hill 
more  rejoiced  to  fee,  that  this  people 
furniihed  us  of  themfelves  with  op- 
port'inities  of  vifiting  at  Icifure,  a 
part 
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jatt  of  tlieir  country,  without  being 
i'^'picioiis  of  our  defigns.  In  order 
to  conceal  our  joy,  we  pretended  to 
be  afraid  of  danger,  from  our  vici¬ 
nity  to  a  war  then  raging.  But  the 
Emir  aiTured  us,  that  we  had  not  tang 
td  fear  at  Loheya,  and  that  vre  might 
travel  in  all  fafety  through  tlie  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Imam  his  mailer. 

\Vc  no  longer  hclitated  to  leave 
th^  ihip.  Our  ihipmaher,  not  ha¬ 
ving  had  the  precaution  to  demand 
his  freight  before  hand,  requefted 
the  governor  to  oblige  us  to  pay 
hira  the  whole  palTage  to  Hcdcida. 
The  Emir  had  the  generofity  to  an- 
fwer,  that  if  we  retufed,  he  would 
pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  ^  and 
the  merchant  March  fen  made  him 
the  {ame  promife.  We  did  not  put 
the  good  intention  of  thefe  Arabs  to 
the  teft,  but  we  were  very  grateful 
for  their  offers  and  their  good  will. 

,  When  It  became  neceiliy'  to  land 
our  baggage,  the  Emir  Cent  one  of 
his  lhallups-  for  it  -,  and  in  order  to 
fnve  us  trouble,  he  ordered  tiie  merch¬ 
ant's  clerk  to  pay  the  porters  and 
the  fubaltems  of  the  culfum-houfe. 
lit  the  evening  he  Cent  us  a  Cue 
ihcep  as  a  welcome,  with  an  obliging 
letter,  in  which  he  called  us  his 
guclls,  and  aiTured  iis  of  his  friend- 
ihip.  His  lhallop  being  How,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fails  of  malt,  it  became 
impofTible  to  finiih  the  carriage  of 
our  effeils  that  day,  and  we  began  to 
be  in  fear  for  tlieirfafety.  But  the 
Emir,  being  informed  of  ourappre- 
henfions,  inilantly  ordered  a  guard 
«<r  fohliers  to  protefl  them. 

We  paffed  the  sight  on  the  fhore 
where  Maichftn,  who  concluded 
with  reafon  that  our  kitchen  was  not 
ic  good  order,  feut  us  an  excellent 
fupptr.  We  wanted  nothing  but 
wjnc,  and  our  dock  of  wretched  fpi- 
nts  which  we  had  brought  from 
Dsjidda  was  Cniihed.  V/e  might 
have  procured  wine  and  liquors  a- 
juong  the  Jews  of  Sana,  who  manu- 
Atdure  them  in  abundance  :  but  ws 


would  have  been  obliged  to  fetch 
them  in  velTcls  of  copper,  which 
would  have  made  them  dangerous 
to  the  health.  Wc  were  ofTcred  a 
fort  of  buOi,  which  mad*  us  hek  :  amf 
thus  we  were  obliged  to  forego  fox 
fomt  months  ail  forts  of  itrcrg  drinkl 

Next  day  our  trunks  were  carried 
to  the  cuilom-houfe,  and  we  dreaded 
a  Uriel  examination ;  but  the  otiicsi* 
behaved  lumdfomely.  As  we  had 
obferved  that  the  Emir  looked  erdy 
at  cur  inflruments,  and  defired  to 
know  the  ufes  of  them,  we  explained 
to  him  what  he  wished  to  know. 
Mr  Forlkai  having  fiaewn  him  leve- 
fal  fmall  o«>jecl$  in  a  microfeope,  he 
was  affeiHed  with  the  moil  agreeable 
furprife  at  fceing  infecls  magnillcd 
to  I'lch  an  ailonilhing  (ize. 

The  houfe  dedined  for  our  re¬ 
ception  was  built  in  the  eailern  llile, 
with  a  fquarc  court  in  the  middle. 
It  did  not  contain  a  C.rglc  chamber 
that  was  toler.ibly  furnitljed  5  but 
there  were  feveral  iato  which  we 
entered  through  an  open  galleir, 
which  furrounded  the  whole.  'I'hi^ 
lodging  was  nc-t  very  elegant  when 
conipartd  with  the  fine  inns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  but  in  Arabia  it  was  both 
beautiful  and  commotiiou#.  At  firll 
oui  court  was  continually  filled  witlt 
a  crowd  of  curious  pcoolc)  but  at 
lall,  we  hired  a  porter  who  rid  us  of 
this  iutonvenience,  by  preventing, 
any  body  from  entering  but  thofe 
with  whom  we  had  bufinefs. 

I'he  town  of  Loheya  is  not  above 
three  hundred  yca-^okl ;  its  founder, 
and  prefent^patron,  is  a  Mahnirietan 
faint,  called  Scheich  Errici,  who  rear¬ 
ed  a  cottage  on  the  (hole  of  the  f<  :i 
where  Loheya  :tow  Hands,  and  lived 
there  as  an  hermit.  After  his  death, 
a  Kabbet,  or  liouic  of  prayer,  was 
cteiled  over  his  grave,  andgradualiy 
endowed  and  embellilhcd.  Many 
dcvotc''S,  conceiving  it  aLappinefb 
to  liv^  in  the  vicinity  of  fo  holy  k 
perfenage,  conuiuflcd  huts  roind 
hh  tomb.  At  the  fano  thme,  tho 
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Port  of  Marabea,  a  neighbouring 
town  where  a  governor  relided,  was 
•verwhelincd,  and  the  people  quit¬ 
ted  their  native  town  to  purchale  an 
•dabliiument  at  Loheya,  whether 
the  feat  of  government  was  tranl- 
ferred. 

I  mad  remark  on  this  occallon, 
that  the  Sunnites,  a  prevailing  Iccl 
in  this  province,  have  a  iingular  ve¬ 
neration  for  their  faints,  although 
the  Koran  prohibits  the  woriliip  of 
created  beings.  In  this  part  of  A- 
rabia  the  poltcrity  of  thufo  faints  re- 
tcivc  as  much  refpeci  as  at  Alecca 
is  paid  to  the  uefeendants  of  Maho¬ 
met.  Every  man,  who  has  had  a 
laint  among  his  ancellors,  has  the 
title  of  wcheich,  and  is  coniidered 
as  an  ecclefiailic  by  birth.  Families 
therefore  are  interciled  in  cllablith- 
ing,  by  every  polublc  means,  the 
far.ciity  of  a  man  Iroin  whom  they 
derive  their  origin,  and  in  procuring 
credit  to  the  miracles  attributed  to 
him.  In  this  manner  is  fuperlHtion 
more  and  more  propagated  among 
the  hlahomctans,  and  falle  prodigies 
are  rniihiplied  without  number. 

The  loll  of  Loheya  is  dry  and 
barren.  The  harbour  is  fo  bad,  that 
the  liuailoii  vell'cls  are  obliged  to 
anclror  at  a  great  dlftance  from  the 
town  i  and  at  low  water  loaded  ihal- 
lops  cannot  approach.  Notwith- 
Jtanding  this  difad  vantage,  there  is 
vt  Loheya  a  prcUy  ccafidcrable 
trade  in  coffee,  which  is  brought 
from  tiie  mountains  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  and  cullefled  into 
a  granary  built  for  the  purpofe,  in 
order  to  be  beat  from  the  ihslls  and 
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fedtes  of  Banians,  very  peof,  wh» 
are  handicraftsmen. 

Although  Lolieya  U  unprovided 
with  walls,  it  is  not  without  mcani 
of  defence.  It  is  furruunded  with 
twelve  towers  at  equal  dillances,  and 
guarded  by  foldiers.  'I'hefe  towers 
refeinhh  thole  in  fume  of  the  iaape- 
rial  cities  of  Germany.  Their  gates 
are  fo  high,  that  the  aHillance  of  a 
ladder  is  aeceifary  before  you  can 
enter  them,  in  Turkey,  and  even, 
in  Europe,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
examine  fuch  towers  too  clofclyj 
but  the  Arabian  foldiers  who  garri- 
fon  theur,  fitting  on  the  ground, 
fmoking  their  pipe,  and  drinki.ng 
kifclier,  left  me  at  liberty  to  taka 
rny  walk  at  leifurc.  Some  of  the 
otiicers  even  invited  me  to  f.t  dewa 
with  them,  and  to  p.irtakc  of  their 
rcfrclluucnts.  They  alked  n  c  arur./ 
queltions  w  ith  reg  .nl  la  the  art  mi¬ 
litary  among  the  Eunipcai.s,  and 
they  appeared  furprifed  at  what  I 
told  tlicm.  I  Ihewed  them  our  la- 
veullon  of  writing  without  ink,  and 
I  traced  before  them  with  a  pencil, 
the  lines  and  angles  necclTary  for 
taking  tlie  plan  of  th.c  town  without 
their  fufpeding  my  intention  •,  on 
the  contrary,  they  called  their  com¬ 
panions  from  the  neighbouring  tow¬ 
ers,  to  partake  with  them  tiic  fi.ght 
of  tliefe  curiofitics. 

Only  one  of  thefe  towers,  whi-  h 
was  built  by  the  Emir  Farhan,  is 
made  for  cannon.  1  he  others  are 
fo  ill  conllruded,  that  the  Arabs  of 
riafchid  penetrated  through  the^i  a 
few  years  ago,  and  fet  tire  to  the, 
town.  The  inhabitants  let  I  the 


fold.  Tills  coffee  is  not  thought. fo 
goci  as  that  which  conus  from  Beit 
cl  Fnkili,  to  be  flopped  at  Ivlokha, 
or  Hodeidaj  but  it  is  cheaper,  and 
the  cavriage  to  Dsjldda  is  lefs.  For 
tbisreafon,  many  merchants  of  Cairo 
fettle  at  Loheya,  and  others  come 
annually  for  the  purchafe  of  coffee. 
There  arc  alfo,  in  this  town,  a  fesv 


sveaknefs  of  their  habitations ;  when, 
after  our  departure,  a  few  hiii..:ieds 
of  Arabs  advanced  into  the  province 
towards  the  coalls,  a  great  rumber 
of  perfons  quitte(i  Loheya  and  took 
refuge  in  a  fmall  ifland,  with  their 
moll  valuable  effects.  This  terror 
was,  however,  premaliirej  for  no 
fjoner  had  the  trops  cf  tlie  Emir 
begun 
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Vegyn  to  marcli,  than  the  enemy,  fo 
jnuch  dreaded,  began  to  retire. 

There  may  be  a  few  houfes  of 
ftonc  at  Loheya,  but  the  greaterpart 
•re  cottages  built  after  the  common 
Arabian  falhion.  The  inlide  b  con- 
(Iructed  of  a  weak  fort  of  wood, 
rudely  w'roughtj  the  walls  are  of 
clay,  mixed  with  mud,  and  whitened 
within  with  lime.  The  roof  is  co¬ 
vered  with  an  herb,  very  common 
in  that  country.  Around  the  walls 
are  placed  couches  made  of  draw 
ropes,  called  Serir,  on  which  they 
fit  or  lye  very  comraodioudy.  Such 
a  houfe  cannot  contain  ditferent  a- 
piutments  ;  it  is  fmall,  rarely  fur- 
nithed  with  windows,  and  its  door 
is  only  a  llraw  mat.  When  an  A- 
jab  has  a  family  and  cattle,  he  builds 
feveral  of  tliofe  huts,  and  furrounds 
ihe  whole  with  a  pretty  tail  hedge. 
1  hiis,  the  towns  in  Arabia  cannot 
be  peopled  in  proportion  to  the  fpace 
of  ground  they  cover. 

Around  the  town,  they  make  lime 
by  ca'cining  in  the  open  air,  and 
without  any  kiln,  the  coral  which 
they  drav/  up  from  the  fea.  In  the 
middle  of  the  largell  blocks  of  that 
ftone,  we  often  faw  a  ftieil  fifh  o^  an 
oblong  form,  with  the  animal  alive. 
Thcfe  Teas  abound  in  beautiful  ihells, 
and  rare  kinds  of  filh. 

The  water  is  very  bad  at  Loheya  j 
and  they  are  obliged  to  bring  it  from 
a  great  dillance.  The  people  drink 
the  water  of  a  well  diitant  about  a 
league  from  the  town:  the  beft, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  toler- 
'able,  comes  from  a  place  dillant  two 
leagues  and  a  hajf.  As  carts  arc  un¬ 
known  here,  it  is  brought  on  camels 
or  on  afTcs-,  not  in  leathern  bottles, 
as  in  Egypt  and  Turkey  ;  but  in 
Hone  pitchers  of  an  oval  form,  feve- 
ral  of  which  hang  on  each  fide  of  the 
camel.  I'wo  leagues  from  the  town 
there  is  a  hill  which  furniihes  a  large 
quantity  of  foflil  fait. 

From  what  we  faw,  and  from  w  hat 
happened  to  us  at  Loheya,  the  inha- 
VoL.  IX.  No.  jz.  L  1 


bitants  of  that  place  appear  to  be 
inquifitive,  intelligent,  and  polite, 
according  to  their  manner.  Every 
body  wiihed  to  fee  Europeans,  and 
the  extraordinary  things  that  were 
done  by  them.  After  wc  had  hi¬ 
red  a  porter,  thofe  who  could  not 
alledge  any  reafon  for  their  vifit, 
came  under  the  pretence  of  confulu 
ing  our  phyfician.  One  begged  of 
him  to  feel  his  pulfe,  and  tcU  him 
what  he  Itood  in  need  of}  another 
wiihed  to  know  the  reafon  why  he 
could  not  deep. 

VVe  had  an  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  their  ideas  with  regard  to  me¬ 
dicine.  Mr  Cramer,  one  of  the  tra¬ 
vellers,  having  given  a  violent  eme¬ 
tic  to  a  feriveuer,  the  Arabs  wt  re  fo 
Itruck  with  its  wonderful  ette;t,  that 
every  one  was  eager  to  taky  a  vo¬ 
mit  •,  and  this  gave  our  friend  veiy 
great  reputation  among  them.  One 
day  the  Emir  Bahr,  intendant  of  the 
Port,  feiit  for  him,  and  as  he  was 
long  in  going,  the  Emir  ilationed  a 
liorle  iaddled  before  the  door  of  our 
houfe.  Mr  Cramer  thinking  that 
this  horfe  was  intended  to  facilitate 
his  piJTage  through  the  llreets,  was 
going  to  mount  him  ;  but  he  war 
immediately  told,  that  the  horfe  was 
the  patient  he  was  called  to.  Luc¬ 
kily  we  dlfcovered  another  phylician 
among  u*.  Our  donieilic  having 
ferved  in  the  Swedilh  army,  had  ac¬ 
quired  fomc  knowledge  in  the  dif- 
eales  of  horfes,  and  undertook  tocure 
the  Emir’s.  In  this  having  fuc- 
ceeded,  he  too  became  famous,  and 
was  often  called  to  human  patients. 
The  Arabian  phy  ficians  preferibe  in- 
difikrently  for  men  and  animals,  and 
extend  their  praitice  to  ail  forts  of 
creatures. 

When  we  (hewed  our  microfeonns 
to  the  Emir  Farhan  at  the  cafiom- 
houfe,  all  the  Arabs  prefent  were 
confounded,  as  well  as  he,  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  infccls  inclofed  i,i 
them.  A  certain  domcllic  having 
feen  cne  of  thefe  infecls  thus  mag- 
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ni5ed,  faid,  that  it  was  only  Europe 
that  coi'-ld  produce  creatures  of  fuch 
enormous  hullv,  while  they  were  fo 
I'niall  in  Arabia.  But  nothing  was 
m^re  ailoniihing,  even  to  the  people 
of  diilinilion,  than,  when  looking 
through  a  tclcfcope,  to  fee  a  woman 
inverted;  they  could  not  conceive 
how  th.‘  woman's  cloaths  did  uot  fall 
down  about  her  ears  ;  and  they  were 
Continually  crying  out,  Aitah  akbar^ 
God  is  great. 

Children  obferving  that  we  were 
in  fcarch  of  infefts,  brought  us  a 
^eat  many  to  fell.  The  grown  peo*- 
ple  likewife  gave  us  many  inilances 
of  an  inclination  as  induilrious, 
Avhich,  if  encouraged,  and  properly 
clireeted,  might  make  this  people  a 
commercial  nation. 

'  One  day  there  came  two  Arabs  to 
fee  us  cat.  Cine  of  them  was  a  young 
lord  c-f  hana,  very  s.  cll  educated  ; 
the  other  was  a  conliderable  perfen 
in  the  pijovlnce  of  Kachtan,  where 
lew  llrungers  are  ever  feen,  and 
where  tiiere  pre'^aib  t’ne  grcitell  fim- 
plicity  of  r.anncrs.  When  wc  in¬ 
vited  them,  to  dine  with  u«,  this  lalt 
aui’wered  wlihmucli  nalvclc,  “  GikI 
Jorbid  tnr.t  1  ihould  cat  with  in'l- 
de's,  s*  >  do  not  believe  in  a  God.” 
Wlie.i  i  ai’k-cd  him  a  few  particular! 
r.g-ii“.lir.g  his  country,  he  aiifw-cred, 
‘‘  Wli  it  have  you  to  do  with  my 
count rs  ;  do  you  mean  to  come  and 
conipacr  it  r”  He  was  particularly 
lltuck  with  our  table,  our  fpoons, 
our  plates,  and  our  forks.  11c  alktd 
a  lew  (;ucllion$  that  lliewed  great 
limnlicity,  and  fet  us  a  laugliing, 
•.%  !i’ch  provoked  him  fo  that  he  went 
.uv;.\  ,  and  his  companion  of  Saiia 
had  much  ado  to  bring  him  back. 
Wien  h.e  returned,  he  faw  fome 
<  iilckcns  broaght,  which  'arurized 
the  tc^iperxtc  Arab,  as  he  thought 
we  had  alrearly  eaten  too  much;  but 
obfrrving  Mr  Haven  about  to  carve 
one  of  them,  he  feized  him  with 
violence  by  the  arm,  and  faid  with 
aa  air  of  difplealure,  “  Will  you 


never  have  done  eating  r”  He  If  ft 
us  la  anger,  and  never  returned, 
d'he  young  man  of  Sana  made  us 
many  excufes,  and  begged  we  would 
pardon  the  limplicity  of  his  compa¬ 
nion. 

In  order  to  divert  ourfelves,  we 
foinetlmts  played  on  the  violin, 
which  made  pafiengers  think  that 
we  were  muliciar.s.  A  rich  merch¬ 
ant,  feut  to  requell,  that  we  would 
come  to  l.is  houfe  with  our  inflru- 
ments.  We  refufed,  becaufe  the 
Arabs  defpife  thofe  who  make  mu- 
fic  a  profeflion.  This  merchaat, 
not  being  able  to  walk  on  account 
of  his  great  age,  mounted  his  afs, 
and,  fupported  by  two  domellics, 
came  to  us  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  ou- 
riolity  he  had  to  fee  us.  and  hear  us 
play.  lie  was  very  polite,  and  af- 
ftircd  us,  that  he  hrd  no  avcrllon  to 
Ci'.ridians,  fmee  God,  the  creator  of 
all  men,  tolerated  different  religions. 
zVftcr  having  cohverfed  with  us,  he 
tell) tied  great  curiofity  to  fee  our 
violins,  and  to  hear  us  pLy.  We 
pel  formed  a  few  gn.vc  eiis,  fuch  as 
pleafe  the  Orieipals,  although  our 
innfic  In  general  is  not  much  ti»  th,.ir 
talle.  lie  appcarcU  fatisiied,  and 
would  have  gi”cn  each  of  ns  a* 

Ing  hali-a-f  njwn.  The  Arabs  ac¬ 
cept  all  prefents,  however  ircor.li- 
cleraMc  ;  and  our  retnfil  furprifed 
him  the  more,  tlut  he  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  h'jv  people  could  apply  to 
nmfi with.)!!!  the  intention  of  gain¬ 
ing  fomething  by  Its  prailice. 

This  merchant  v  is  among  the 
finall  number  of  ihofc  who  have  the 
baard  tinged  red  :  a  tuftom  which 
the  fenfible  Arabs  feetn  to  diiap- 
piove.  He  urged  as  a  rcr.fon  for  it, 
that  a  rcfi  beard  was  liandfomcr  than 
a  white  one  ;  but  others  lohl  us,  that 
he  was  weak  enough  to  ule  that  ri¬ 
diculous  praclice,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  age.  1  his  man  faid  he  was 
above  feventy  years,  but  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  near  ninety.  We 
moil  remark  in  general,  that  mulTuI- 
aiaus 
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Hir.ns  rarely  know  their  own  age  ex-  We  found  him  with  feveral  Arabs : 
adly.  i  "iiey  reckon  by  epochs,  and  he  had  before  him  an  tnglilii  tclel- 
nll  they  can  fay  is,  1  was  a  cliild  cope,  which  I  had  lent  him ;  a  piece 
when  Inch  an  event  happened  j  or,  of  filk  Huff,  and  a  heap  of  crowns, 
wlicii  lucli  a  peifjii  was  governor  of  He  would  have  returned  ay  telef- 
thc  province  or  town.  cope,  but  1  begged  him  to  keep  it ; 

Our  merchant  often  invited  us  to  and  after  having  refilled  for  a  long 
his  hoiife,  in  ortlcr  to  fcait  us  ;  and  time,  he  accepted  of  it  with  the  molt 
became  fo  familiar  as  to  relate  his  vilible  fatisfadion.  The  piece  of 
adventnres :  he  had  had,  he  faid,  fdk,  with  twenty  crowns,  was  a  pre- 
ncar  a  hundred  young  and  beautiful  fent  to  our  phylician  •,  and  he  pref- 
flaves,  whom  he  had  either  fold,  or  fed  us  to  receive  the  remaining 
married,  or  fet  at  liberty,  after  ha-  crowns,  to  pay  the  hire  of  our  camels 
ving  kept  them  foine  time.  He  Hill  and  affes.  Both  hc  and  his  company- 
had  two,  and  he  informed  ns,  that  were  aftonllhed  to  fee  us  reful'c  to 
he  would  die  content,  if  he  could  accept  this  money  \  for  the  Turks, 
for  once  forget  in  their  arms  his  when  they  travel,  oblige  the  Arabs 
great  age,  and  offered  our  phylician  to  defray  their  charges.  Our  do- 
a  confidenblc  prefent  if  he  would  mclUc,  who  had  cured  one  of  the 
procure  him  that  happinefs.  Ano-  governor’s  horlcs,  was  rewarded  with 
ther  merchant  of  fifty  years  of  age  ten  crowns. 

had  already  proip.ifed  our  phyiiciail  We  would  not  accept  of  anything 
an  hundred  crowns,  if  he  would  give  without  making  a  return,  and  ac- 
him  medicines  that  Ihould  ma'»ie  his  cordingly  we  prefented  the  Emir 
young  and  be-autiful  fiaves  not  en-  with  a  watch,  who,  never  having h<*  J 
tircly  ufelefs  to  him.  But  he  was  one,  did  not  know  how  to  ufe  it. 
fo  exhaufted  with  his  excelTcS,  that  A  merch.ant  of  Cairo,  edablilhcd  at 
tieitlier  tiie  aiTiilance  of  Mr  Cramer,  Loheya,  promilcd  to  wind  it  up  re- 
rcr  t^'Pl  of  the  fuigcons  of  fome  gularly:  And  thus  we  lett  this  good 
Englidi  veffels,  whom  he  had  con-  governor  with  mutual  regret, 
fultcd,  could  rcllore  him.  We  hired  camels  for  our  bag- 

1  he  -women  at  Loheya  wear  in  gage,  and  affes  for  ourfclves.  In 
the  ftreets  large  veils,  which  fo  cf-  Arabia,  Chriftians  are  not  prohibited 
feilually  cover  the  face,  that  their  from  ufinghorfes,  but  they  are  fel- 
eyes  can  hardly  be  feen.  They  do  dom  to  be  had  to  hire.  The  ordi- 
not,  however,  make  any  fcraple  of  nary  vehicle  here  is  a  fort  of  alics 
uncovering  thcmfelves  when  flran-  very  large,  fpirited  and  ftrong,  and 
gers  pafs  them,  efpccially  if  they  are  they  go  with  an  eafy  pace, 
handfome,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  As  people  travel  in  the  Terjien 
obferved  by  their  country  women.  with  as  much  fecurity  as  in  any 
When  we  were  about  to  depart  place  of  Europe,  we  had  no  occalion 
from  this  place  j  our  friend,  the  E-  to  wait  for  the  convoy  of  a  caravan, 
mir  Farhan,  v,-.as  indilpofed;  but  We  accordingly  fet  out  alone  j  dif- 
when  hc  knew  that  we  were  deter-  patched  our  camels  before  us,  and 
mined  to  fet  out,  he  begged  we  followed  them  in  a  few  hours,  mount- 
WQuld  come  to  him  on  the  evening  cd  on  our  handfome  alfes. 
before  the  d-ay  of  our  departure- 
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The  city  of  Mecca  is  diilaiit 
from  Dsjidda,  a  good  day’s 
journey :  it  is  iituatcd  in  a  parcUed 
and  barren  foil.  During  the  fum- 
mer  months  the  heat  is  extreme  ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pro- 
ted  themfelvet  from  it,  carefully 
(hut  the  windows,  and  water  the 
ilrcets  to  rcfreih  the  air.  There 
have  been  iallances  of  perl'ons  fuffo- 
rated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  by 
the  burning  wind  called  Sanioum. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  diitinclion,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas,  flay  in  the  city,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  built  than  any  other  in  Arabia. 
Amonglt  the  beautiful  edifices  it 
I  ontaius,  the  moll  remarkable  is  the 
famous  Kaba,  or  houfe  of  God,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Arabs,  even  before  Mahomet’s  time. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  fee  this  cu- 
rlofity  •,  but  no  Chtlilian  dare  go  to 
Mecca:  not  that  the  approach  to  it 
is  prohibited  by  any  exprefs  law,  or 
that  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans  have  any  thing  to  objecl  to 
it  •,  but  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  who,  regarding  this 
ground  as  facred,  think  Chrillians 
unworthy  of  fetting  their  foot  on  it : 
it  would  be  profaned,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  fuperltkiou?,  if  ii  was  trod 
upon  by  infitWs.  The  people  even 
believe,  that  Chriftians  are  prevent¬ 
ed  from  approaching  by  fome  fuper- 
natural  power  j  attd  they  tell  the 
llory  of  an-  infidel  who,-  having  got 
fo  far  asthe  hills  that  furroond  Mec¬ 
ca,  all  the  dogs  of  the  city  came  out 
and  fell  upon  him,  and  who,  hvniig 
iiruck  with  tins  miracle,  and  the 
augull  appearcQce  of  the  Kaba,  im¬ 
mediately  became  a  muirulmau* 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  prefumed, 
that  all  the  Europeans  who  deferibe 
Alccca  as  eye-witneffes,  have  beea 
rentg'-does  efcaped  from  Turkey, 
recent  example  confinaS'thU  Uip- 


pofitlon.  On  the  proraife  of  belnf^ 
allowed  to  prvferve  his  religion,  * 
French  furgeon  was  prevailed  on  to 
accompany  the  EmirHadsjl  to  Mec¬ 
ca,  in  quality  of  phyfician  •,  but  at 
the  very  firft  Ibatiun,  he  was  forced 
to  fubniit  to  circumcifion,  and  then 
he  was  permitted  to  continue  his 
journey. 

Although  the  Mahometans  do  not 
allow  Europeans  to  go  to  Mecca, 
they  do  not  refufe  to  give  them  def- 
criptions  of  the  Kaba,  and  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  that  building. 
At  Kahira  I  took  a  copy  from  a  de- 
fign  of  the  facred  houfe,  and  after¬ 
wards  corretled  h  from  a  Turkilli 
painting.  This  was  the  performance 
of  an  artift,  who  gained  his  bread  by 
making  defigns  and  little  pi^lures  of 
the  Kaba,  and  felling  them  to  pil¬ 
grims. 

To  judge  from  thefe  defigns,  and 
from  the  relations  of  credible  rouf- 
fulmans,  the  Kaba  mull  be  a  pitiful 
and  ugly  building ;  it  is  a  fort  of 
fq.uare  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  ilutf  of  black  filk  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold.  This  Huff  is 
manufa^lured  at  Kahira,  and  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  makes  an  annual 
prefent  of  a  new  covering.  The 
water  fpouts  are  of  pure  gold. 

The  moll  magnificent  appendage 
of  this  houfe,  are  the  arcades  that 
furround  the  fquare  in  which  the 
Kaba  is  fituuted.  People  fpcak  with 
admiration  of  the  lamps  and  luHres 
of  gold  and  filver  that  are  hung  inr' 
theie  arcades.  However,  even  ac- 
conliog  to  their  own  rektious,  tho' 

Jppaiently  exaggerated,  the  riches 
f  the  Kaba  do  not  equal  thofc  which 
are  laviihed  on  fome  of  the  Roman 
catholic  churches  in  Europe. 

The  Kaba  contains  a  very  fmgti- 
lar  and  much-rev*  red  relick :  this 
is  the  famous  bhtek  Itone,  brought 
by  the  ungel  Gabriel  for  t’nc  con- 
Hru''lion 
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ftruftion  of  tlie  holy  houfe.  Ac-  in  which  they  mull  appear  in  thofe 
cording  to  the  prieils,  this  Hone,  at  facred  regiona. 
its  arrival,  was  quite  white,  and  Every  mufliilman  is  obliged  to  go 
Ihone  with  fo  much  brilliancy  as  to  once  in  his  life,  at  lead,  to  Mecca, 
dazzle  the  eyes  at  the  dillance  of  to  perform  his  devotions  there.  If 
four  days  journey:  but  it  wept  fo  that  law  was  rigoroufly  enforced, 
copioufly  and  fo  long  a  time,  for  the  the  concourfe  of  pilgrims  would  be 
fins  of  men,  that  it  became  opake,  prodigious,  and  the  city  would  never 
and  at  lall  quite  black.  Every  muf-  be  able  to  contain  the  multitudes, 
fulman,  in  his  tour  round  the  Kaba,  from  all  the  countries  where  the 
mull  kifs  or  touch  at  leall  this  com-  Mahometan  religion  prevails.  We 
palTionate  Hone.  The  fame  honours  mull,  therefore,  luppofe,  that  devo- 
are  not  paid  to  the  Hone  of  Abra-  tees  alone  perform  this  duty,  and 
ham,  nor  to  that  of  Ifmael  j  the  pil-  that  the  others  can  eafily  difpenfe 
grims  may  difpenfe  with  kifling  or  with  it. 

e\’en  feeing  them.  Thofe  whofe  circumHances  do  not 

The  Arabs  venerate  the  Kaba,  permit  a  long  abfence,  have  the  li- 
becaufe  it  was  built  by  Abraham,  berty  of  going  to  Alecca  by  a  fub- 
and  becaufe  it  was  ufed  by  him  as  a  Hitute.  A  hired  pilgrim,  however, 
houfe  of  prayer.  Within  its  con-  cannot  go  for  more  than  one  perlbn 
fines  is  lituated  the  well  Zemzem,  at  a  time  \  and  be  muH,  to  prevent 
valued  for  the  goodnefs  of  its  water,  frauds,  bring  an  attcHation  in  pro- 
and  honoured  for  its  miraculous  ori-  per  form,  from  an  Imam  of  Alecca, 
gin.  Hagar,  put  away  by  her  maHcr,  that  he  has  performed  the  requifite 
fet  down  the  little  Ifmael  on  this  devotions  on  behalf  of  luch  a  perfon, 
fpot,  while  flie  went  to  feek  water  to  either  alive  or  dead  ;  lor,  alter  the 
quench  his  thirH.  Not  having  found  deceafe  of  a  perfon  who  has  not 
any,  Ihe  was  furprifed  on  returning,  obeyed  the  law  during  his  life,  he 
to  fee  a  fpring  bubbling  forth  be-  is  Hill  obliged  to  perform  the  jour- 
tween  the  legs  of  the  infant,  and  ney  by  pro.\y.  I  have  fometimes 
that  fpring  is  the  prefent  well  of  met  taefe  pilgrims  by  profclhor, 
Zemzem.  who  are  fo  Ul  paid  for  their  trouble, 

A  rail  of  metal  encompaiTcs  the  that  they  are  forced  to  beg  a  great 
Kaba,  and  adorns  it :  this  rail  is  u-  part  of  the  way. 
liitcd  by  chains,  which  fupport  a  1  he  caravans,  which  arc  not  nu- 
multitude  of  filver  lamps.  The  por-  merous,  when  we  cuniider  the  im- 
ticos,  or  arcades,  ferve  for  a  defence  raenfe  multitude  of  the  faithful,  are 
to  the  pilgrims  during  the  great  heat  compofed  of  many  people  who  do 
of  tlie  day  :  the  merchants  who  fol-  not  make  tiie  journey  from  purpofes 
low  the  caravans  in  crowds,  likewife  of  devotion.  Thefe  are  merchant* 
«\pofe  their  merchandizes  under  who  think  they  can  traafpon  their 
tht  fe  arcades.  lacrchandizea  with  more  fafety,  and 

Tlie  Aiahometans  have  fohigh  an  difpofe  of  them  more  ealily  j  and 
opinion  of  the  famfltty  of  Mecca,  contraclors  of  every  kind,  who  fur- 
tlut  they  extend  it  to  the  places  in  nlfh  the  pilgrims,  and  the  foldiers 
the  neighbourhood.  The  terrhory  who  efcort  the  caravan,  with  necef- 
that  city  is  held  facred  to  certain  farles.  Thus  it  happens,  that  many 
diHances,  which  are  indicated  by  people  have  gone  often  to  Alecca, 
particular  marks.  Every  caravan  folcly  from  views  of  intereH. 
finds  in  its  road  a  iimilar  mark,  which  The  moH  coafiderable  of  thofe 
gives  notice  to  the  pilgrims  when  caravans  is  that  of  Syria,  commund- 
tkey  are  to  put  on  the  modeH  garb  ed  by  the  Pacha  of  Damafeus.  .It 
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joins  r.t  fome  diftance  the  feconj  Before  JvIaFiomet,  this  city  was  cal- 
from  E,'];ypt,  which  is  conducltd  by  1  I«ithicb  j  but  it  got  the  name  of 
a  Bey,  who  takes  the  title  of  Lmir  Medinet  en  Nebbi,  th‘  city  of  tht 
H-idsji.  One  comes  from  Yemen,  prophet,  after  that  Mahomet,  being 
and  another,  lefs  numerous,  from  the  driven  fi  o:n  Mecca  by  the  Korcifchites, 
country  of  Lachla.  Some  Icattered  had  taken  reitige  there  and  pailed  in  it 
pilgrims  arrive  by  the  lied  Sea  from  the  reit  of  his  days, 
the  Indies,  and  from  the  Arabian  The  tomb  of  Mahcn'ct  at  Medina 
elfabliihments  on  the  coalls  of  Afri-  is  refpecT;ed  by  Muflulrnans,  but  they 
ca.  The  Perfians  come  in  that  which  aie  und^r  no  obligation  to  viilt  it  lor 
departs  from  Bagdad;  the  place  cf  the  purpo'es  of  devotion.  The  cara- 
conduttor  to  this  iall  is  bellowed  by  vans  of  oyiia  and  Egypt  alone,  which 
the  Pacha,  and  is  very  lucrative,  for  on  their  return  tiom  ^lecca  pais  near 
he  receives  the  ranfoms  of  the  here-  Medina,  go  a  little  out  of  their  way  to 
tical  Pernans.  fee  tlie  ttm.b. 

It  is  of  confequence  to  a  pilgrim  1  Jiltcwifc  obtained  of  a  Turk  a 
to  arrive  early  at  the  holy  placen.  defign  of  the  great  mofejne ;  in  this 
\Vitho'jt  having  been  prelent  from  the  tomb  appears  in  a  corner  of  the 
the  beginning  at  all  the  ceremonies,  great  Iquarc,  whereas  the  K:;ba  is  fi- 
and  without  having  performed  every  tuated  in  tiie  middle,  'rimt  th.e  pco- 
partic’ckr  afl  of  devotion,  a  man  pie  may  not  perform  fome  fupcrilitious 
cannot  acquire  the  title  of  Hadsji :  werthip  to  the  telicks  of  the  prophet, 
this  is  an  honour  very  much  coveted  they  are  prevented  fiom  approaching 
by  the  Turks,  for  it  confers  real  ad-  the  tomb  by  grates,  through  which 
vantages,  and  makes  thofe  who  ?t-  they  may  look  at  it.  It  conGHs  of  a 
tain  it  be  much  refpected.  Its  in-  piece  of  plain  niafon  work  in  the  form 
frequency,  however,  in  the  Maho-  of  a  chcll,  without  any  other  monu- 
metan  dominions,  ihews  how  much  ment.  1  never  cou'd  learn  what  gave 
the  obfervation  of  the  law  command-  occafion  to  the  ridiculous  tale  curicnt 
ing  pilgrimages  is  ncglcdcd.  in  Europe  of  the  great  magnets  that 

A  limilar  cuftom  prevails  among  keep  the  cofhn  of  Mahomet  lufptnded 
the  Oriental  Chiiflians,  who  are  alio  in  the  air. 

e?tceedinglv  emulous  cf  the  title  of  The  tomb  is  placed  lietween  two 
Hadsji,  or  Mokdafi,  which  is  given  to  others,  where  the  alhes  of  the  two  tirlt 
pilgrims  of  their  communion.  la  or-  caliphs  repofe.  Although  it  is  not 
der  to  acquire  this  title,  it  is  not  fuf-  more  magnificent  than  the  tombs  of 
ficient  that  the  fierfon  has  made  the  the  greater  part  of  the  founders  of 
journey  to  Jciufalem;  he  mull  alfo  mofques,  the  building  that  covers  it  is 
have  kept  tiie  paifover  in  tliat  ciry,  dec<M.tted  with  a  piece  of  green  (ilk 
and  have  alullcd  at  all  the  ceremonies  naff  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
®f  the  holy  weeks.  the  Pacha  of  Damafeus  renews  every 

The  city  of  Medina  (lands  at  a  day’s  (even  years, 
journey  from  the  port  of  Jambo.  it  It  is  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs,  who 
is  of  moderate  (ize,  furrounded  by  watch  the  tieafure  faid  to  be  de|'o(i. 
wretched  walls,  and  fituatcd  in  the  ted  there.  This  treafure,  confiding 
midll  of  a  fandy  plain.  It  belongs  to  chiefly  of  prefents  of  precious  (lones 
the  Scherif  of  ISIecca,  although  it  had  made  hy  the  Mahometan  grandees,  is 
of  late  times,  a  particular  ibvercign  of  conlidcred  as  very  conlidereblc,  but 
the  family  of  Dacii  Barltad.  At  pre-  fo  many  fables  have  been  told  me  with 
fent  the  government  is  confided  by  tlie  legard  to  this  matter,  that  1  am  uncer- 
Scherif  to  a  Viftr,  who  mud  betaken  tain  what  to  think  of  it.  Many  ton- 
ftoio  the  fam'ly  of  the  Ibveieign.  liderablc  people  have  aCuied  me  (eri- 
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•iiily,  tliat  one  of  U.e  moil  previous  thw  the  guard  was  intended  chiefly  to 
articles  preferved  in  this  tomb  is  tiie  keep  oif  the  populace,  who  had  begun 
philofopher’s  (lone,  or  a  quantity  of  to  ilirow  rags  upon  the  tomb  in  ex- 
that  powder  which  turns  ai!  metals  pcclation  of  getting  them  again,  and 
into  fine  gold.  A  diilinguiihed  Ara-  keeping  them  as  lelicks. 
bian  merchant  informed  me,  however, 


Sitnt  account  of  M.  de  Sauflure’s  Ph'.lf  phical  Experiments  in  iis  hji  Jeurnej 
to  the  Alps. 


IN  a  former  Number*,  we  gave  an 
account  of  M.  de  SaulTure's  Lte 
Journey  to  the  Alps;  the  following 
are  his  Philofophical  £x;>erlments  on 
that  mountain. 

The  latitude  of  the  fpot  was  45® 
4y'  54".  Its  longitude  could  not  be 
afeertained,  as  the  watch  w.is  injured 
in  the  journey.  As  it  was  defigned  to 
verify  the  dificient  forniulx  for  mea- 
furement  by  the  barometer,  the  height 
w;us  determined  trigonomctru  ally,  and 
was  found,  as  we  have  faid,  to  be  1 763 
toifes  alxive  the  Mediterranean,  and 
1223  toifes  above  th.e  prloiy  of  Cha- 
mount.  I'rom  S3  diiRrent  ob!crv:i- 
tions  of  the  haror'Cter,  the  mean  was 
nearly  19  inches  (18  inches,  ii  lines, 
and  of  ^  line).  The  cerref- 

ponding  oblervationsat  ChaiVjour.i  gave 
for  a  mean  25  inches,  and  of  a 
lincf .  The  mean  heat  of  tlie  air  at 
this  time  on  the  mountain  •x.vi 
and  at  Chamouni  17”  <>l  Kcau- 

mur.  The  height  of  the  niouriiain  a- 
hove  the  priory  is  t  lerefoic,  accuiding 
to  M.  Treiv.blev’s  fornt'i'a,  1207  toi¬ 
fes,  ::;at  is  16  toifes  too  !i:i!e  :  accoiJ- 
ing  lo  M.  de  Luc,  ii7>  toifes,  45 
toiLs  too  little  :  a  gi cater  error  than 
M.  Tiemblcy’s  by  29  tiif.s.  I  rom 
tlie  obfervations  niu  le  at  Geneva,  the 
height  of  the  meun.ain  is  137c  toifes 
above  the  level  01  liu.  iake.  it  apj'eats 


therefore,  that  the  barometer  gave, 
according  to  M.  Trembley’s  method, 
the  height  within  about  32  yards  on 
the  whole  uiflance  3  fo  that  the  error 
was  very  little  more  than  xst 

I'hc  rock:  are  either  mafies  of  gra¬ 
nite,  or  of  the  foliated  granite,  with  the 
veins  ufually  found  in  rocks  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind.  The  llrata  are  vertical,  or  in¬ 
clined  a  little  from  the  north-call  to 
the  fouth-wetl.  The  ftruilure  of 
Mount  lllanc  is  in  no  place  fo  confpi- 
cuuus  as  on  the  fide  next  the  Col  de 
Oeant :  liven  under  its  pic,  the  edges 
of  the  vertical  llrata,  of  which  the  vail 
mafs  is  coiiipcied,  arc  plainly  vilible. 
The  obf-'rver  cannot  eaf.ly  Ik  deceiv¬ 
ed,  and  the  outer  ihata  appear  tike 
planks  piled  againll  a  wall.  On  this 
fide  nothing  which  relembles  the 
(^couclits  icnvctfcs)  overturned  lliata, 
which  iluak  the  Northern  part,  are  tq 
be  difi<)vi.reJ.  Eciwccri  the  raminc 
water  filters,  and,  in  freezing,  fre¬ 
quently  buills  them  ilunder.  Scaice 
an  hour  paiVed  in  which  our  obkrvcis 
did  not  hear  a  loud  report  ficm  this 
caulc.  'I’he  wateic  a!fo  produce  lock- 
ctulals  very  brillr.u.t  and  large,  but 
rarc’.y  clear,  tioi'.e  cryira  s  cf  felt- 
fpar,  ilioniboidal  Ihape,  and  cucrufled 
with  green  caitli,  v.cie  found.  This 
earth  is  often  accumulated  among  ti.e 
cr^ll.tls.  In  dolccr.dir.g  t’.iey  fouiwl  .v 
little  bit  of  nioiybdaiLacryilaiiizrd,  in 


f  We  have  ti'i'  rr'hn-fd  thrfr  meafrire 
Iv  correcl  fer  cemmrit  readem;  andrho 
Ir  is  wt!I  kno.vn,  wc  p.clc.i..,  rl.at  a  lin. 


«,  tirce  the  nearefl  rtrm.’-rrs  are  fefkricn:- 
refuClion  wuiiUl  hen'il'li  to  ca>cu!vuii«. 
.  ctuial  to  uu-  tw  vlliii  uf  ai<  inch.  '  * 
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a  (lone  of  the  nature  of  granulated  felt- 
fpat ;  this  (tone  formed  a  rein  between 
the  Ifrataof  granite,  and  was  found  on 
the  ftde  of  Courmayeur. 

The  only  animal  which  inhabits  this 
aerial  lefidence  is  a  black  fpider ;  and 
it  was  found  under  the  ftones.  But 
the  travellers  were  vifited  by  three 
chamois  (mountain  goats)  in  their 
progrefs  from  the  valley  of  Aofte  in 
Savoy,  They  faw  three  kinds  of  birds, 
the  pie  de  muraillcs  (picus  muralis, 
certhia  muraria,  Lin,  the  wall-creeper, 
or  fpider-catcher  of  Edwards),  frin- 
gilla  albicans,  Lin.  (the  fea-lark  of 
Ray),  and  the  Alpine  choughs.  The 
firit  appeared  only  once  ;  but  the  lalt 
made  them  fiequent  vifits,  for  as  their 
rcfidence  was  between  two  glaciers, 
when  the  wind  was  on  one  fide  the  o- 
thcT  was  calm,  and  vaiious  infe<51s, 
earned  aw'ay  in  (hoals  by  the  winds, 
were  picked  up  by  thele  choughs.  The 
only  jrerfciFl  plant  was  the  diapenlia 
Helvetica ;  and  in  every  Iheltered 
fpot,  tlreir  white  and  purple  flowers 
enlivened  the  rude  appearance  of  the 
mountain  :  there  weie  various  lichens, 
svhich  M.  de  SauiTure  purpofes  to  lludy 
at  his  ieilurc. 

The  variation  of  the  batometer  was 
not  coiifidcrable  )  yet  it  was  greatcll  on 
the  mountain,  lels  at  Geneva,  and  lead 
of  all  in  the  intermediate  fjiot  of  Cha- 
r.ioiini.  It  feems  that  the  (term  did  not 
g’^eatlyafre^l  the  ftate  of  the  airalKveor 
i)clow  j  it  does  not  apjKartl  at  it  reach¬ 
ed  even  to  Chamouni.  The  variation 
from  its  greateft  to  its  lead  height  was 
fcarcely  more  than  one  f:xth  of  an 
inch.  When  the  progrefs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  haromcteis  is  comwred  at  dif¬ 
ferent  hours  of  the  day,  there  was 
fame  remarkable  circumllanccs.  *  On 
the  hill,  the  barometer  was  lowed  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  it  rofe  till  two 
in  the  afternoon ;  between  two  and 
four  it  defeended  a  little,  and  then 
role  during  the  lelt  of  tlie  evening. 
At  Geneva,  it  was  higlied  at  eight, 
and  funk  till  four,  when  it  had  reach¬ 
ed  its  lowed  point :  it  ilicn  rofc  du¬ 


ring  the  red  of  the  erening.  Th« 
fame  hap^iened  at  Chamouni,  where 
the  diurnal  variations  are  the  greated; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  thele  varia¬ 
tions  are  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  ab- 
folute  variations.  M.  de  Luc,  who 
in  patt  made  the  fame  obfervations, 
explains  it  in  a  way  fulEciently  fatis- 
faftory.  The  incteafing  heat  of  the 
day,  he  fays,  dilating,  the  air  of  the 
plain,  forces  it  to  rife  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  'y  but  as  it  rifes  it  is  in  fume  mea- 
fure  difperfed,  and  leffens,  therefore, 
the  weight  over  the  lower  barometer. 
The  lituation  of  Chamouni,  in  a  con¬ 
fined  valley,  which  occafions  greater 
heat,  and  where  the  furrounding  moun¬ 
tains  prevent  the  difpetlion,  may  caufe 
the  particular  appearances  obfeived  at 
the  Priory.  We  perceive  that  the 
lime  when  the  barometers  are  neareft 
together  is  about  noon,  and  this  is  the 
[leriod  which  appears  bed  adapted  for 
nicafiircnicnts  with  this  inllrunient,  if 
the  heat  did  not  in  lome  degree  alfo 
influence  the  accuracy  of  the  obferva¬ 
tions  at  this  time. 

The  lowed  degree  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  2^.2  of  Reaumur,  about 
2  7t  (it  was  in  July)  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  highcll  was  S®.3,  equal  to  a- 
bout  50F  of  Fahrenheit.  From  the 
continued  feries  of  obfervations,  it  ap^ 
peared  that,  on  the  mountain  as  well 
as  in  the  plain,  the  colded  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  four  in  the 
morning,  or  very  neatly  that  of  fun-tife; 
and  the  hotted  period  in  each  is  two 
in  the  afternoon.  At  Chamouni,  the 
hotted  period  is  at  noon,  probably  from 
the  reveiberation  of  heat  from  the 
mountains.  Perhaps,  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  the  hotted  time  in  the  former  is  be- 
wcen  one  and  two,  and  at  the  lad  place 
between  twelve  and  one.  The  fun,  our 
author  obferves,  Iccms  to  aft  with  lefs 
force  on  the  mountains,  fincc  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  grcatelt  and  lead 
heat  is  lefs.  Thedilftrcnce  (we  may 
negleft  the  fractions)  is  at  ihe  Col. 
de  Geant  at  Chamouni  io‘',  and 
at  Geneva  11'*.  We  may  alfo  fup- 

polc 
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j: oH.  tliat  tV.c  JifLrence  between  w  n- 
tfr  ?.n  i  fumnicr  is  leis  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  tlian  on  the  plains }  but  in  I'um- 
mtr,  the  time  when  the  heat  ap- 
jitouches  nearc/l  to  the  ntean  heat  of 
the  clay,  is  on  the  mountain  a  little 
utter  (ix  in  the  raomin",  and  be¬ 
tween  fix  and  feven  in  the  evening  ; 
at  Chainouni,  a  little  before  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  towanls  eight  in 
the  ctemng;  at  Geneva,  totvards 
nine  iii  the  morning,  ar.i  feven  in 
the  evening.  While  they  were  on 
the  mountain  in  July,  the  ccid  was 
marly  that  of  the  preceding  Janu¬ 
ary  at  Geneva. 

'i’hefc  obfervations  are  not  ciirl- 
oiu  only,  for,  as  ivl.  SaulTute  has 
fhown,  they  may  be  applied  to  ufe- 
fol  allronomical  purpolcs.  M.  Ori- 
ani,  in  his  Allronomical  ElYays  for 
the  iaft  year,  at  iVlilan,  liPS  ini'erted 
a  very  interelHng  meuiolr  on  refrac¬ 
tions;  but  he  hasfuppofed  with  Eu¬ 
ler',  that  the  heat  of  the  air.  on  wliich 
its  denfity  depends,  decrcafes  in  an 
harmonical  progreilion ;  but  the  pro- 
greflior.  from  theie  experi.-nents  ap¬ 
pears  to  Ic  much  more  rapid,  and  to 
apprcaoh  very  nearly  to  an  aritlime- 
tical  one.  Our  author  funpolcs  that 
it  dccreafes  a  degree  cf  Reaumur  for 
every  i  oo  roif.s,  or  nine  degrees  of 
F..rc;;heit  fer  every  4C0  toil'cs,  tl.pt 
is  pretty  exadiy  one  degree  of  Fa- 
renheit  to  every  ninety-live  Englifh 
yards.  If  then  this  progreilion  be 
allowed,  and  it  be  admitted  with 
M.  Tremblay,  th.  t  a  degree  of  Reau¬ 
mur  can  ccndenle  the  cold  -r-J  r  part 
of  its  bulk,  to  find  it  reduced  to  one 
half  Its  bulk,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to 
rife  13320  toifes,  five  and  a  half 
times  as  high  as  Mount  Blanc.  M. 
Oriani  makes  this  height,  from  his 
own  calculations,  to  be  more  than 
double,  or  27778  toifes.  In  winter 
our  author  obfen’es  the  progreinon 
mud  be  lefs  rapid,  for  reafons  al¬ 
ready  afligned,  viz.  the  lefs  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  heat  in  winter  between 
that  of  the  mountains  and  tl'.e  plains. 
Voi.  iX.  No.  M  111 
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At  this  lime  1 50  toifes  only  may  be 
allowed  for  a  d  rgree  of  Reaumur,  or 
*42*  Engiifli  yards  for  a  degree  of 
hnniiheit.  Yet  thefe  variations 
do  not  probably  go  to  a  great  height, 
and  at  6  or  7COO  toifes  from  the 
earth,  day  and  night,  fummer  and 
winter,  are  dillingaiihed  by  nearly 
the  fame  temperature. 

'1  he  next  object  of  our  author's 
attention  is,  a  companion  between 
the  height  of  a  thermometer  in  the 
air  and  another  in  the  lhade,  in  a  li- 
milar  iituation.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  have  thermometers 
ac  utely  fenfible,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  affcclcd  by  a  reflecled  fun,  a 
t  ii'cumllance  which  more  often  in¬ 
fluences  metecrological  obfervations 
than  pliilofophers  have  hitherto  fuf- 
pcited.  The  mean  difference  from 
thirty-nine  obfervations,  was  about 
a  degree  and  three  fourths;  but  it 
was  remarkable,  that  in  fome  inllan- 
ces  there  was  a  difference  of  4^,  and 
in  others  none  at  all.  M.  de  Sauf- 
fure  arranged  his  obfervations,  taken 
every  two  hours,  regularly,  and  he 
found  thjt  the  hour  when  the  fun 
feeins  to  have  leall  aflivity  in  pro¬ 
ducing  tlie  difference  is  that  of  noon ; 
and  the  greatell  influence  appears  in 
the  morning  and  evening  moll  dilU 
ar.t  from  noon.  M.  I’Evefque,  the 
ufual  obferver  in  thefe  experiments, 
placed  at  Chamouni,  found  the  fame 
refult,  except  that  the  influence  of 
the  fun  appeared  a  little  greater  at 
the  Priory,  The  mean  difference 
was  there  more  than  2®,  and  the 
greatell  difference  about  6**,  while 
the  lead  was  fenfible,  and  amounted 
to  -fG  of  a  degree.  Tins  variation 
fur^rrlfes  our  author :  it  cannot,  he 
thinks,  proceed  from  the  heat  of  the 
air  being  more  nearly  cr^ual  to  that 
of  the  fun,  for,  on  the  kill,  the  mi¬ 
nimum  of  the  direft  aflion  does  not 
correfpond  to  the  maximum  of  the 
heat  of  the  air.  The  agitation  of 
the  air  may  perhaps  have  more  ef- 
fcfl,  fiacc  the  greatell  differences 
feem 
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firem  to  be  conneftcd  witb  tiie  moll 
perfedl  calm*,  for  the  agitated  air 
may  take  away  part  of  the  heat  com¬ 
municated  by  the  fun.  It  cannot  be 
the  heat  of  the  air,  expofed  to  the 
ailion  of  the  fun,  that  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  greater  heat  to  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  fince  even  a  Hick  held  be¬ 
tween  the  thermometer  and  the  fun 
l  as  produced  confiderablc  variations^ 
and  the  air  can  never  be  fo  calm  as 
to  be  without  a  motion,  which  would 
be  perceptible  in  fo  fraall  a  fpace.  In 
fa£l,  we  fufpe£l  that  our  author  has 
looked  too  deep  for  the  caufe,  and 
does  not  perceive,  that  in  thp  thin- 
nell  and  moll  tranfparent  glafs,  the 
upper  furface  will  relied  the  oblique 
rays.  We  believe  that  the  ciofe 
contad  of  the  mercury  to  the  Inter¬ 
nal  furface  may  alfo  make  a  reded- 


^<rrctt«/^Wall;cr’s  hlforical  Efay  cn  i 

TKE  antiquarian  llbrar}-  I",  con- 
fsderably  enriched  by  this  pub¬ 
lication,  as  ?tlr  Walker  feeiils  tohave 
fpared  no  pairs  in  the  invelligatlon 
of  his  fubject  ;  having,  he  fay?,  in 
purfuit  of  information,  ‘  \  ifited  the 
couch  of  the  aged,  a-.d  f  iticndv 
liilencd  to  “the tale  qf  oilier  times  *,'’ 
trimmed  the  midnight  hunp  oscr 
many  a  dry  ar.naiift,  and  pored  with 
unremitting  attention  on  m my  a 
r.iully  manufeript.  1  explored  the 
mouldering  waUsand  “  long-found¬ 
ing  ifles”  of  clolllefed  fanc>,  for  fi¬ 
gures  illullralive  of  iny  fubjed ;  nay, 
I  even  unbarred  the  gates  of  death, 
and  entered  the  tomb  in  quell  of  c- 
vidcncci  !* 

'I'he  work  feems  in  part  to  confill 
of  enhy?  read  before  the  Royal  Irifh 
Academy,  and  is  comprlfed  under 
the  followrng  heads  :  An  liifiorical 
ElTay  on  the  Drefs  of  the  Inih.  A 
Memoir  on  tlie  Armour  and  Wea¬ 
pons  of  the  Irllh.  And  an  y\ppen- 
*  Crif. 


ing  one.  If  this  be  the  cafe  tlien, 
the  lhaded  and  the  illuminated  tiicr- 
mometer  are,  at  noon,  nearly  in  tite 
fame  Hate:  they  both  receive  cnly 
the  relleded  heat  of  the  eattli,  and 
the  very  little  heat  ronduded  by  the 
imperfecl  medium  of  the  air.  \Vheri 
the  rays  arc  more  oblique  a  greater 
number  pafs  through  the  mercury, 
and  communicate  a  degree  of  heat 
which  the  lhaded  thermometer  is  de¬ 
prived  of.  However  it  may  be,  we 
think  with  our  author  and  the  belt 
oblervcrs,  that  the  thcrninmetr r  ex¬ 
amined  wiih  a  view  to  corn 61  the 
heights  of  mountains,  found  by  ‘.he 
barometer,  ihould  be  placed  in  tlie 
Ihade  ;  and  that  fome  of  the  anoma¬ 
lies  which  M.  de  Luc  difeovered, 
may  be  attributed  to  his  thermome¬ 
ter  being  placed  in  the  fun  *. 
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dix,  divided  into  five  articles  *,  be-  - 
fide  a  number  ot  addiiioiis  and  cor¬ 
rections. 

In  treating  the  firfl  head,  Ivir 
Walker  Lys  he  will  net  tal.e  upon 
liim  to  determine  how  foon  after  t;.c 
arrival  of  the  Milchans,  the  Iriiii 
tlirew  off  their  clothing  of  lliin;. ; 
but  he  Is  inclined,  to  lhi,.k  that  the 
ilrefs  which  pie\  ailed  among  tlicm 
for  fo  many  centuries,  and  e  ven  to 
litter  times,  was  introduced  in»o 
Ireland  by  thole*  bold  invaders:  he 
then  proceeds  to  delrrioe  the  an¬ 
cient  elrclsof  the  Irilli,  witli  the  dif¬ 
ferent  alterations  which  it  under¬ 
went,  in  falhion,  r-tatcrials,  and  or¬ 
nament. 

The  drefs  of  the  ancient  Irllhmcn, 
Oys  he,  confilled  of  the  Truis^  or 
llrait  Brscca  ;  thefe  were  flripcd  or 
plaid  trowfers,  being  breeches  and 
dockings  all  in  one,  fitted  clofc  to 
the  limbs.  The  Cota  was  a  g*arnie*nt 
fimllar  to  that  which  tve  call  a  waifi- 
Rr.',  coat, 
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rooat,  open  before,  and  falling  fo  it;  feveml  of  thefe  crefeents  have 
fir  bclo»v  the  waill  as  to  admit  of  been  found  in  the  bogs, 
being  oct'afiunaily  folded  about  the  The  Ufog,  or  Brogue,  was  a  kind 
body,  and  made  fail  by  a  girdle  of  ihoe  without  a  heel ;  it  was  made 
round  tiie  loins;  the  lit  eves  were  of  the  Ikins  of  bcails,  fallened  to  the 
lomctimes  long  and  foiueilmeaihoit.  foot,  by  a  iatchet  or  thong.  The 
This  garment  was  dyed  yellow,  with  ancient  Irllh  wore  alfo  a  kind  of 
fahron,  or  rather  a  kind  of  lichen^  bulkiii,  or  ihort  boot  made  of  a  raw 
that  grows  on  the  rocks.  The  rca-  fkin,  the  hair  outwards  ;  it  was  laced 
fonfor  its  being  fo  dyed,  was  to  pre-  on,  before,  with  thongs  of  leather, 
vent  liic  ajtpcarance  of  foil,  contrac-  The  early  Irilhtlienihcdihe  beard 
ted  by  long  wearing.  Lord  Bacon,  with  much  folicitude;  nor  did  they 
in  Ills  Klfays,  afligns  another  reafon.  reftraln  the  growth  oftheir  hair,  but, 
d'he  Irilh,  fays  he,  wear  laifroned  li-  throwing  it  back  from  their  fore-* 
nen  llilits,  which  continue  long  clean,  head,  allowed  it  to  flow  about  the 
and  lengthen  life;  lor  lalfron  being  neck  in  lufpended  locks,  which  they 
a  great  binder,  oily  and  hot,  without  called  Coiuns,  or  Gibbs.  A  flatute 
iharpnefs,  is  very  comioriablc  to  the  of  Henry  Vill.  which  obliged  them 
Ikiii.  to  cut  olf  their  locks,  gave  occaflon 

dTie  Cochaly  or  Coettia,  was  a  kind  to  a  fong,  the  air  of  which  is  now 
of  long  cloak  with  a  large  hanging  univeri'ally  admired, 
cellar  or  hood  of  different  colours ;  Mr  Walker  fays  nothing  of  the 
this  garment  only  reichtd  as  low  as  ancient  dreis  of  the  women,  except 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  ii  was  fri.i-  that  one  of  their  ornaments  was  the 
ged  v.ith  a  horder  li.'-ee  magged  hair,  bodkin  for falleiiing their  hair;  thefe 
and,  being  broeghl  ov>.r  the  ihould-  bodkins  were  alfo  fometinies  ufed  as 
evs,  was  milcned  by .  a  buCklc  or  needles,  in  which  cafe  they  had  an 
troche.  In  the  lieid  of  battle,  it  eye. 

wu  made  to  fei  ve  as  a  lliield,  by  The  finl  innovation  in  the  ancient 
being  wr-rped  fevtrul  times  about  dreis  twck  place  in  the  reign  of  l  ig- 
tlie  Lft  arm.  ’1  lie  laiiaoiiants  of  hernuiiS,  A.  M.  2815,  wren  that 
Connaught,  for  nrauy  ag«.s,  wore  no  Frinrc  in<tde  a  fumptuary  law,  ac- 
olhcr  covering  on  their  heads  than  cording  to  which  the  difierent  claf- 
the  h.icd  of  the  Coturl.  fes  of  people  were  to  be  dillinguilh- 

'I'hc  Cj/ubbtis,  or  FiiU.tJ,  was  a-  cd  by  tTic  number  of  colours  in  their 
notlier  loofe  garment,  inacli  refemb-  gannents.  Under  the  reign  of  Mog- 
ling  the  Cochal,  made  of  coarfe  ha  Naudliad,  who  was  llain  A.  D. 
woollen  cloth.  The  ir.lli  romance  192,  a  code  of  fumptuary  laws  was 
writtrs  of  the  mi  lulc  ages  give  this  cnaelcd,  and  the  prices  of  the  cloth- 
garment  to  n.yal  perfou;  res,  repre-  ing  of  the  different  ranks  was  elH- 
fciiiing  it  of  a  flowing  length,  and  mated,  chiefly  according  to  the  va- 
iil.e  the  regal  robes  of  the  £aft,  of  luc  of  cattle.  From  the  w  ill  of  Cor- 
a  1  rhnlon  colour.  mar,  King  of  Munltcr,  and  Bilhop 

■j'he  liana i  was  a  conical  cap,  of  Cailille,  in  the  10th  century,  we 
with  tlic  point  hanging  down  behiiul.  learn  that  the  Irilh  were  thenpolTef- 
The  dcotch  bon;.et  v,..s  alfo  foniicr-  fed  of  veflments  of  I'lk,  and  others 
Iv  ui'td  in  Ireland.  The  Druids  embroidered  with  gold,  filver,  and 
wore  on  their  heads,  hchiiul  an  o  ik-  jewels;  they  had  iikcwiicgold  chains, 
leaved  crow  n,  a  golden  crofcent,  w  ith  and  olber-coiUy  ornaments, 
ballons  at  the  cxtrcuitles,  ihruugii  Mr  Walker  then  gives  tlefcrlp- 
v.liuh  u  P.ri’.ig  wui  tlrue.n  to  fallen  tlons  of  the  drefs  cf  the  Jrin.  at  dlf- 
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fcrcnt  periods,  from  the  authority  of  fjiflilon,  as  beir;  ufcd  in  many  pari# 
sionumsuts,  llatutes,  and  the  tefti-  of  Ireland.  1  ne  Pavice  is  mentioa- 
mony  of  contemporary  writers:  a-  eJ  :a  the  datutc  ct  Henry  VIII. 
mong  thefe  are  Giraldus  CambrenAsj  The  olTcn five  weapons  wtre  the 
the  llatute  of  Kilkenny,  temp.  Ed-  ■S'loo/fi',  the  5*t’.v,rcr  dagger,  the 
ward  III.  Froiffart',  the  ftatute  24.  hgi:a,OTCrjnr.  di-h,  a  fpeai  or  javelin. 
Hen.  VIII.  Spencer,  Camden,  Sir  chieilyappropriated  to  hunting,  it  was 
James  Harrington,  Fynes  Morrifon,  pointed  with  Hint  or  bone,  and  with 
and  Spcetl.  this  they  killed  their  prey  j  to  the 

In  the  memoir  on  the  armour  and  end  which  remained  in  the  ‘land  was 
Weapons,  the  author  Informs  us  that  attixed  a  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
tlie  defen.ive  armour  worn  by  the  either  the  btall  was  retained  or  the 
ancient  Irith  was  the  Caihitioi:,  a  fpear  recovered.  As  arts  improved, 
covering  for  the  head,  made  of  the  the  Irii'h  ufed  metzl-hsadeJ  fpears  of 
Ciin  of  a  beall.  On  the  IiUr  xluc-  diderent  forms,  for  throwing  wliich 
tiou  of  iron,  helmets  of  that  met nl  they  btcanc  famous.  The  'fuigh 
were  ufed.  The  flat  helmet  of  the  Cutht,  or  battle  axe,  wasiniother  of- 
time  of  Henry  II.  was  introujccrl  fenflve  wc  ipou  ufed  by  the  Irifh, 
into  Ireland,  but  gave  place  to  the  borrowed,  at  is  fuppofed,  from  the 
Salet  *.  After  the  conquell  of  Ire-  Norwegians;  the  dexterity,  fay>,  Mr 
land  by  the  Englilh,  the  common  Walker,  with  which  it  appears  the 
Irllh  truftfd  to  the  refiftance  of  tlu'ir  Irifh  ufed  the  battle  axe,  cxinccs 
clotted  hair,  except  the  yeomen  of  their  fondnefs  for  it.  It  was  pro- 
the  knights  and  efquires,  under  the  b.ibly  in  order  that  they  migiu  de;'! 
fubjeftion  of  the  Englilh,  whofe  the  more  deadly  llrokes  with  tiiis 
lords  were  obliged  by  the  ftatutc  of  weapon,  that,  as  Cample n  relates, 
Henry  VII.  to  find  them  falets,  and  they  left  the  right  arm  or  their  i  hild- 
other  armour.  Body  armour  of  eve-  ren  unchrillened. 
ry  kind  was  unknown  to  the  Irifli  'I'he  AVa;  /;  woeden  fling, 

before  the  tenth  century  ;  the  coat  or  fling  fixed  t«»a  llaif,  was  ailb  nied 
of  mail  is  however  mentioned  in  the  by  the  irilh  >  which  Mr  Harris,  as 
Brehon  Laws,  and  by  the  llatute  of  quoted  by  iVIr  Walker,  conjeclures 
Henry  VII.  the  Irifh  gentry,  as  a-  to  have  been  limllar  to  that  dtferib- 
bove  mentioned,  were  direcled  to  cd  by  Vegetius,  as  a  ftaff  four  feet 
provide  their  yeomen  with  jacks  as  long,  to  which  was  faltencd  a  fling 
well  as  falets  4  they  alfo  wove  the  of  leather  ;  this  being  driven  for- 
haubergeon.  Corfelets  of  pure  gold  ward  by  both  hands,  direrts  a  done 
have  been  found  in  the  county  of  alr.ioll  like  a  wild  afs.  'I  his  fen- 
Kerry  j  thefe  Mr  Walker  nithtr  ter.ee  isfernt  what  oljfcore,  as  it  feemS 
thinks  might  have  been  left  by  tl.c  doubtful  wl.tthcr  Mr  Harris  Hicans 
Spaniartls,  who  had  a  fortification  the  animal  calUd  a  wild  afs,  or  the 


near  that  place. 


machine  named  after  it. 


Refpefting  the  fhields  ufed  by  the  Mr  Walker  juft  mentions  the  Celt 
Irilh,  the  author  is  not  very  expii-  as  anorixr  weapon,  which  he  nanie.s 
cit  ‘y  he  fays,  that  but  one  rncul  a  fling  hatchet,  but  ir.o<lcitly  owns 
fliield  has  been  found  in  the  bogs,  his  inability  to  decide  the  queilion 
Spencer  lays  they  were  long  and  fo  long  agitated  among  anliquarlc.s, 
bread,  made  with  wicker  rotls,  and  i.  e.  to  what  ufe  the  Celt  was  appro- 
r.lfo  dcfcrlbcs  round  leathern  tar-  priated,  whether  that  oi  a  weapon 
gets,  coloured  red  after  the  St^anlih  or  a  tool. 

The 

•  '  \  kind  cf  military  cnp.  Sec  Capt.  Crefe  cn  .indent  .\rtrour. 
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Tiie  Crarnsh,  or  club,  as  tlie  au-  war  in  the  collection  of  Ralph  Ouf- 
thor  juitly  obferves,  requires  no  de-  ley,  Efq. 

feription.  ,*  No.  3.  An  account  of  three  relic? 

Archery,  Mr  Walker  thi:iks,  was  of  antHiulty  found  in  Ireland }  the 
not  ufed  by  the  Irifti  till  the  Eng-  firil  a  golden  crefeent,  floped  like  an 
liih  invalion  *,  divers  laws  were  after-  ofltcer’s  gorget ;  fecond,  A  brazen 
ward  enacted  to  enforce  the  practice  head,  with  a  lingular  head-drcl's} 
of  it  in  the  Englilh  pale,  and  for  fup-  the  third,  a  golden  ring  or  amulet, 
plying  bo-.v  Haves.  A  locj'.  ty  of  with  an  Irilh  infeription,  in  Gothic 
archers  long  fuhliltid  in  Dublin.  character?  of  the  14th  century. 

'J'he  ancient  nrilitary  machines  No.  4.  Statute  of  the  10th  of 
were  the  Cran  Tubhaiil,  an  engine  Henry  VII.  enafting  that  the  fub- 
for  throwing  Hones  ;  and  The  Sciv,  je6ls  of  Ireland  Ihould  have  bows, 
a  kind  of  moveable  houfe  of  ftrong  and  armour. 

boards,  ufed  to  cover  the  workmen  No.  5.  A  lift  of  the,  plates,  with 
in  their  approaches  to  the  walls  of  a  obfervations ;  in  v/hich  Fig.  i.  Plate 
town  or  cattle.  One  of  thefe  Sov/j  12.  is  called  a  Knight  Templar  j  but 
was  ufed  againll  the  walls  of  Lifch-  on  what  grounds,  it  is  not  apparent, 
ar’-e,  in  the  year  i  The  ancient  We  cannot  fay  much  in  the  praife 
Irilh  are  faid  to  have  likcwlfe  ufed  of  fevcral  of  the  plates,  particularly 
the  Curd,  or  military  chariot.  thofe  leprefenting  the  human  figure. 

Fire  arms,  Mr  Walker  fays,  were  The  Frontifpicce,  the  Broche,  and 
unknown  in  Ireland  till  the  year  the  plate  of  weapons,  are  the  be'i. 
I489,when  fix  mufquets  were  brought  On  the  whole,  Mr  Walker  has 

to  Dublin  from  Germany,  and  pre-  dr.awn  together  many  curious  parti- 
ftr.ud  to  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  cuhrs,  which  were  fcattcred  thro* 
who  armed  his  guard  with  them.  a  miinbt  r  of  different  authors  j  and 
'I'he  Appendix,  No.  1.  gives  a  has  given  us  defigns  of  divers  ancient 
very  entertaining  account  of  the  cuf-  weapons  and  other  remains  of  anti¬ 
toms,  manners,  and  drefs,  of  the  in-  quity,  locked  up  in  the  cabinets  of 
habitants  of  the  RclTes,  in  the  coun-  the  virtuo:i.  His  work,  therefore, 
ty  of  Donegal.  we  conceive,  will  give  information 

No.  2.  contuns  a  deferiptive  ca-'  to  many  of  his  readers,  and  pleafure 
talogiie  of  the  Iriili  implements  of  to  all  *. 
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POSTERITY,  perhaps,  will  fee 
w  itli  furprife,  in  thefe  memoirs, 
a  recital  of  treaties  concluded  and 
broken.  Numerous  fuch  examples 
are,  example  would  not  jullify  the 
author  of  this  work,  if  he  had  not 
better  reauiiis  to  excufe  hisconduCI. 

‘  The  intcrcH  of  the  Hat;  ought  to 
ferve  as  the  rule  to  the  monarch. 

Cafes  iu  which  alliances  may  be 
troken  arc,  i.  Wnenthe  ally  fails  in 
fulfilling  his  engaccmints  j  2.  Wlien 
the  al'j  meditates  isceit,  and  that; 


is  no  other  rcfourcc  than  that  of  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  to  deceive;  3.  When  a 
fuperior  force  opprelTcs  and  renders 
the  breakiog  of  a  treaty  an  aft  of 
necelTity  ;  4.  and  laitly.  The  want 
cf  means  to  continue  the  war.  Tliat 
d-fpicable  thing  cai'led  money,  by  I 
know  not  what  fatality,  4niluenccs 
all  affairs.  Princes  arc  flaves  to  tlieir 
means;  the  intereH  of  the  Hate  pre- 
ptribes  law  tc  them,  and  that  law  is 
loviolable.  It  the  prince  is  under 
an  obligation  even  to  facrliioe  hi-* 

life 
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life  fortlie  faftrvof  liis  fuhjcfts,  how 
much  more  ought  he  to  facnfice 
thofc  connedions,  the  coiuimuuiou 
of  which  would  to  them  become  jirc- 
iuJIcIal!  Examples  of  treaties  in 
like  manner  broken  are  frequent.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  juilify  liiem 
all,  yet  dure  we  alllrm  there  are  ibme 
treaties  which  either  nec^iuiy,  wif- 
<lom,  prudence,  or  the  good  of  the 
nation,  oblige  us  to  tranlgrcfs  j  for 
kings  only  po.Tcfs  thefe  means  of  k- 
voiding  rui...  Had  Francis  1.  fi.l- 
filled  the  treaty  of  Pdadrid,  he  would, 
by  the  lofs  of  Burgundy,  ha\  e  e.iab- 
liihcd  an  enemy  in  the  he'.-rt  of  his 
dominions,  'i'hls  wo.^ld  liave  redu¬ 
ced  France  to  the  unhappy  coiidi- 
tion  In  avhich  flie  was  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XII.  If  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Muhiberg,  won  by 
Charles  V.  the  Protcliant  league  in 
Germany  had  not  ftrengthened  ilfclf 
by  the  luppoit  of  France,  it  could 
not  but  ha\e  wont  thofc  cii.iius  wliich 
the  emperer  had  long  been  forging. 
Had  not  tlie  Lnglllh  broken  the  al¬ 
liance,  fo  contrary  to  tijcir  intereifs, 
by  which  Charles  11.  v.as  united 
rvith  Louis  XIV^.  a  diminution  of 
tlitir  power  would  have  been  riiked, 
and  the  more  fo  becaui'e  France 
woulvl  have  had  greatly  the  adv.m- 
tage  over  England  in  the  political 
I'clanre  of  Euiope.  Sages,  who  pre¬ 
dict  efetfs  from  cciufes,  ought  early 
to  rtkfl  ail  fuch  caufes  as  arc  ilius 
diametrically  eppofite  to  their  in- 
tereffs.  S;  Uer  me  to  expiain  my- 
I’elf  exarily,  cci  fo  delicate  a  fubjttl, 
which  has  leidora  been  otherwilc 
than  dogmallcallv  trcateel.  'Fo  me 
it  appears  evident,  that  Ci  private  per- 
fon  ought  to  be  fcrupuloufly  tcnaci- 
cus  of  Lis  pronilfe,  though  he  fliould 
have  made  it  incoiifideratcly.  If  he 
IS  injured  he  can  have  itcoarfc  to 


I  he  protcriion  of  the  laws,  and,  be 
the  iilue  what  it  may,  an  individu-l 
only  faffers.  But  where  Is  the  tri¬ 
bunal  that  can  rtdrefs  a  monarch’s 
wrongs,  lliould  another  monarch  for-* 
felt  his  engagement  ?  The  word  of 
an  individual  can  only  Involve  an 
individual  in  misfortune,  while  that 
of  a  fovereign  may  dravr  tlown  cala¬ 
mities  on  nations.  Fhe  quelllon  then 
will  be  reduced  to  this — mult  the 
people  perilh,  or  mull  the  prince  in¬ 
fringe  a  treaty  ?  And  where  is  the 
man  v.eair  cnougn  to  heliiate  a  mo¬ 
ment  concerning  his  anl'wer  ?  Hence, 
from  the  cai'c  we  have  I’uppol'cd,  is 
deduced  the  neccility  of  hrft  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  circumllauces 
unCer  which  t.:e  monarch  acds,  the 
tondiicl  of  his  allies,  the  refources  he 
may  be  able  to  obtain,  or  tus  inca¬ 
pacity  to  fnliil  his  engagements,  be¬ 
fore  any  decinve  judgeiner.t  ougiit 
to  be  padfed  upon  ills  proceedings. 
For,  as  we  liavc  already  laid,  the  go  xl 
or  ill  Hate  of  the  hnances  is  llie  puil’e 
of  the  kingdom,  which  has  a  greuttr 
inlluence  tlian  is  citlier  known  oi  be¬ 
lieved  or.  political  and  military  ope¬ 
rations.  Ig’ior  iiit  of  this,  the  public 
judges  only  ‘com  appearances,  and 
cor.!cqacr.-iy  isdeccivedin  iesjudge- 
lutnls.  I’radcijce  will  not  atlniit 
that  they  ll.ouid  be  better  inform¬ 
ed,  for  it  Would  be  the  excels  of 
phrenry  to  \  ain-glorioully  publil!, 
the  wcaklidcuf  a  nation.  Helighled 
by  fnch  a  difeovery,  itss enemies 
would  not  tail  to  prorit  by  the  Intel-' 
ligenci,-.  Wildoiri  thertlore  requiixs 
we  ihould  leavv-  to  liie  public  the 
ralli  liberty  of  deciding,  and,  unable 
to  jullily  ouiicKcs,  while  we  live, 
without  liaiv'cr  to  the  Hate,  wc  mult 
rcit  lalislicd  with  that  juiliilcaticn 
which  may  be  obtained  from  d.nii- 
terefted  pcHc-rity. 


DirdiJuts 
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[■TXT  PIATEVER.  opinions  cilf-  by  a  firm  prop,  or  by  t.vo  wedges ; 

Vt  ferent  { eople  nviy  intertaiii  then  pour  into  liie  lower  fide,  and, 
of  Dr  Pritllly  as  a  divine,  his  me-  wittioutdiilurbingthcchalk,  aviuan- 
rits  as  an  experimental  philol'ophcr  tity  oi  the  Irrong  vitriolic  acid,  c- 
are  gener.dly  acknowledged  both  at  qual  in  weight  to  the  chalk,  and  at 
home  and  abroavl.  Among  other  t«  rwards  add  as  many  Lugliih  pinta 
ideful  dilcoveries  which  arc  allownl  of  water  as  there  arc  ounces  ct  the 
to  be  his,  that  of  Imitating  mineral  chalk,  which  water  mull  alfo  be 
waters  by  art  is  none  ot  tiie  leall.  poured  in  flowly  and  cautiouily} 
'j'he  preparation  of  thefe  artificial  without  clllurbing  the  chalk, 
waters  is  I'o  finsple,  the  apparatus  IV.  Let  the  bottom  glals  remain 
rmployed  fo  elegant,  their  ul’e  is  fo  In  the  fame  poliiion,  in  which  it 
Imjjoitant  to  health,  and  fo  benefici-  mull  be  fecurtd  from  flipping  down, 
al  In  flleviailng  fome  of  the  moll  and  care  taken  that  it  be  not  dif-  - 
grievous  difeafes  to  which  the  hu-  turbed,  but  join  to  it  iiamedictely 
mrn  frame  is  fubjecl,  that  we  fup-  the  ether  pieces  of  the  machine  ; 
pole  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  whole  of  ^vhich  will  lean  to  one 
many  of  our  readers,  if  we  give  a  fide,  in  confeqnence  of  the  inclina- 

place  to  the  following  paper.]  tion  of  tlie  bottom-glafs,  as  in  FI*. 

3.  j  then  taking  hold  of  the  top- glals, 
Ihlreflions  fur  viakhig  Simple  JErated  '■•‘^hout  lifting  the  machine,  pull  the 
Water.  ^  inefies  more  towards  that 

fide  to  which  it  inclines,  and  then 

I.  SET  the  middle  ghfs  of  the  let  it  go  back  again.  This  befng 

machine,  feparated  from  the  reft,  on  repeated,  will  dillurb  a  little  of  the 
its  w'ooden  pedellal,  and  fill  it  with  chalk,  and  occafion  air  to  rife  into  the 
pure  water.  middle  glals,  and  water  into  the  top- 

II.  Hold  the  bottom  glaE  in  the  glafs.  Whenever youperceivethat,by 
pofition  rcprcfcr.tcd  in  figure  i.  rcpe.ated  gentle  lhakes,  fo  much  has 
and  putting  the  wide  r la.fs  funnel  arifen*  that  the  middle  glafs  cannot 
Into  the  raoulh  of  it,  ihro.v  in  as  retain  any  more  air,  and  that  a  part 
many  lialt  ounces  Troy  ot  pound-  begins  to  efcape  through  the  crooked 
cd  chalk  or  marble,  as  there  are  Eng-  pipe  into  the  top-glafs,  you  mull^ 
li'h  quarts  of  water  in  the  middle  leave  the  machine  in  pcrfefl  reft, 
glafsj  the  chalk  will  fall  into  one  and  in  the  fame  Inclined  pofition,  fix 
liiie  of  the  bottom,  and  lliould  be  hours. 

eoilrcltd  clofe  together  into  that  V.  At  the  end  cf  the  fix  hours, 
fide,  by  fhaking  and  llriking  the  loofen  and  ralfe  the  top-glafs  a  little 
glals  properly  for  tliat  purpofe.  from  the  middle  one,  without  taking 

III.  d’ake  out  the  funnel,  and  fet  them  afunder,  but  fo  far  thiu  the 
the  bottom  glafs  a  little  inclined  to-  end  of  the  crooked  pipe  be  ralfed  a 
wards  the  contrary  fide,  as  in  Fig.  2.  little  above  the  water  j  thus  the  wa- 
tiiat  fide  in  which  the  chalk  lies  ter  will  run  down  from  the  top  into 
being  a  little  raifed  and  fupported  the  middle  glafs,  and  fill  it  quite  full 

as 

•f  Thefe  Glafs  Machines,  of  dlfT.-rent  fizes  and  conflnnftlons,  for  preparing  Me. 
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es  at  firfl,  then  fix  the  tcp-glafs  a- 
gain,  and  ihakethe  macliine  gently, 
ill  the  fame  manner  as  in  Article 
IV.  until  the  air  begin  to  tfcape  in¬ 
to  the  upper  glais)  alter  which  the 
machine  mult  be  left  again  at  rcll 
lix  hours,  and  then  the  water  let 
down  again  from  the  top-gkis  into 
the  middle  one,  as  above  diredcd. 

This  (baking  of  the  machine,  and 
fubfeouent  rell,  and  Ltting  down  of 
the  water  from  the  top-piece  into 
t’ue  middle  one,  is  to  be  repeated 
every  fix  hours,  or,  if  the  water  is 
wanted  fooner,  every  four  hours, 
until  the  whole  air  is  expelled  from 
the  chalk,  which  will  require  more 
cfiicdual  Ihaking  and  flirring  up  of 
the  chalk  in  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  than  in  the  beginning. 

N.  B.  During  ail  the  time  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  employed,  care  niuu  be 
taken  that  the  Hopper  at  the  top 
fit  loofc,  and  occalicnally  allow 
fi’me  air  to  efcape  from  the  top- 
glafs.  Were  tltat  Hopper  to  be 
fixed  firmly  in  its  focket,  and  to 
(hut  it  quite  clufe,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  occafion  the  macliine  to 
burlt. 

VI.  LaHIy,  let  down  the  water 
from  the  top-glaf»  into  the  middle 
one,  aiid  feparctc  the  three  glafies  of 
the  machine  afunder,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  pour  the  piepared  water  into 
very  clean  bottles,  and  cork  it  up 
with  new  corks,  and  lay  the  bottles 
on  their  fidts,  in  a  cod  place  \  in 
which  fituation  it  may  be  preferveu 
good  a  long  time. 

N.  B.  In  preparing  waters  with 
this  machine,  it  is  neceflary  to  al¬ 
low  time  for  the  air  to  aft  on  the 
water.  If  the  machine  be  fliaken 
too  often,  or  too  much,  the  air  will 
be  dil'ch.irgcd  too  faft,  and  will  pafs 
through  the  water,  and  efcape  with¬ 
out  afting  fufticlently  on  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  manner  of 
iliaking  the  machine,  which  greatly 
promotes  the  aftion  of  the  air  oa  the 


water  5  but  it  (hould  not  be  praftifed 
until  after  the  firll  or  iVcond  fiji 
hours.  This  manner  of  fliaking  it 
performed  by  quick  and  Hi  m  jerks, 
wnich  dulh  and  mingle  the  air  and 
water  togetlier. 

To  avoid  a  ride  of  cracking  the 
glafs,  the  vitiiobc  acid  employed  in 
eac  hoperation  may  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  meafure  of  water  in  a  Ciiina 
vtffel  foinc  hours  before  it  is  ufed  j 
thus  we  avoid  expoling  the  glafs  to 
the  greet  heat  which  this  acid  pro¬ 
duces  when  firll  n.ixcJ  v.iih  water. 

T9  make  Alkaline  Aerated  Water. 

Dissolve  one-half  ounce  Troy  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  or  pure  alkali,  In  eve¬ 
ry  Engliih  quart  of  the  water,  which 
is  put  into  the  middle  piece  of  the 
machine.  1  his  may  be  done  in  a 
large  decanter,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  water  is  prepared,  that  you  may 
pour  it  into  the  machine,  clear  from 
a  fpiall  fedlmcnt,  which  will  fettle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  decanter.  'I'hen 
proceed  to  aerate  this  ak  aline  w  ater, 
acconling  to  the  foregoing  direc¬ 
tions  j  taking  care  only  to  put  into 
the  bottom  piece  one  ounce  of  chalk, 
inllead  of  each  half-ounce  above 
prelcribcd,  and  all'u  a  pioponional 
cxcefs  ill  the  quantity  of  the  vitrio* 
lie  acid. 

To  make  Scltner  Water, 

To  every  Engliih  quart  of  water, 
which  is  put  into  the  middle  glafs 
of  the  machine,  add  the  following 
ingredients. 

Chalk,  in  fine  powder,  five  grains, 

Magr.cfia  ten. 

Sait  of  Tartar  four. 

Common  fait  thirty-fix. 

Then  proceed  to  aerate  the  water 
with  thefe  ingredients  in  it,  precife- 
ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  prepar¬ 
ing  fimplc  aerated  water. 

^ miner  Way. 

In  place  of  the  above  ingredients, 
add  to  each  Engliih  quart  of  the 
water  forty  grains  of  fait  of  Tartar, 

and 
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and  thirty-four  of  common  fait,  and 
proceed  to  aerate  as  above. 

To  viake  Pyrmont  Water. 

To  every  Engllth  quart  of  water, 
contained  in  the  middle  glafs,  add 
what  follows : 

Chalk,  in  fine  powder,  6  grains. 
Magnefia  1 5 

Yitriolated  calcar,  earth  1  2 
Epfum  fait  8 

Common  fait  2 

And  one  piece  of  iron  wire,  like  a 
fine  knitting  needle. 
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Then  proceed  to  aerate  according 
to  the  firtl  directions. 

To  make  Spaw  Water. 

To  every  Englilh  quart  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  middle  glafs 
add  thefe  ingredients. 

Chalk  finely  powdered  2  k  grains. 

Magnefia  6-i- 

Solt  of  Tartar  1 

Common  fait  i 

And  one  piece  of  uire,  like  a  fine 
knitting  needle. 

And  proceed  to  aerate  as  in  th(* 
firil  dire^ions. 
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1  “  '"T^O  bellow  bappinefs,  is  to  be  hap- 

“  1.  py  ;  beneficence  is  the  jrreateft 

of  virtues,  laid  Aiciiulor  to  his  I'on  Er- 
,  galtus:  ir  is  one  of  the  attiilKites 

“  Ilf  the  Supreme  Being;  that  wliieh 
“  makes  us  reverence  him,  and  feel  that 
“  lie  exifls.*’ 

Aleitid'ir  pafTed  for  a  pMlofopher,  hut 
he  did  net  deferve  the  title  ;  misfortunes 
fujjported  with  conHancy,  fimmcl!)  of 
mind,  and  a  folitary  difpi  filion,  were 
the  qualities  which  had  procured  it  to 
I  him.  He  was  Ijorn  in  a  frivolous  age,  of 
parents  illultrious  for  their  birth,  but  not 
fur  their  prudence ;  and  he  bad  learned 

I  by  experieiue,  what  ills  attend  the  man 
who  abandons  hinifelf  to  the  gratification 
of  hit  paiFiuns,  without  bciug  leAraiucd 
b)  any  curb. 

When  he  had  returned  from  his 
wanderings,  he  perceived  the  danger  of 
a  negledlcd  education,  and  wanted  to 
fortify  his  fun  againft  the  example  of  a 
iniiltitude  of  fhallow  beings  who  are 
guided  by  inflindl  alone.  Examples  were 
nut  wanting,  out  he  thought  that  tlie 
mnfl  flriking,  and  that  which  would 
make  the  decpefl  itnpreflion  on  the  mind 
of  his  fon,  would  be  his  own,  and  here* 
foivcd  to  relate  faithfully  all  that  had 
happened  to  him. 

“  £rg:.fius,  faid  he  one  day,  as 
they  were  walking  in  a  park  at  a  little 
diftancr  from  the  houfe,  1  am  going  to 
do  for  you  what  no  father  ever  did  f  >r  a 
fun.  1  wifh,  by  informing  you  of  the 
firors  of  my  youth,  to  put  you  in  acon- 
VOL.IX.  No.  ca.  N 
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ditiou  of  becoming  a  rtfpeflahlc  man, 
and  of  growing  old  wi^iout  innurfe: 
very  few  people  have  this  advanirge. 
Lifieii  to  me  ;  let  my  words  be  etrgr.-.veit 
on  your  heart,  and  be  ever  pri-fcnt  ti 
your  memory,  that  my  recital  may  make 
you  avoid  the  fnares  w'hich  wiil  be  fprcai 
for  you  cn  every  hand. 

“  When  I  entered  upon  the  world  i 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  rich,  and  my 
own  mailer.  Little  inclined  to  fi.  tterv, 
or  thecuflomary  expreiHons  ofpuiitetiefs, 

1  thought  myfclf  tranfported  into  another 
world.  Every  thing  gratified  ir.y  fenfes, 
and  iny  fenfes  were  every  thing  to  me  : 

I  had  a  friend,  but  he  was  unworthy  of 
the  title,  for  he  plunged  ire  into  voiup- 
tuouliicfs.  He  was  my  only  model ;  hit 
advice  was  a  command;  no  child  was  c- 
ver  more  fubniiflivc  or  more  attentive  to 
his  duty,  than  1  was  to  follow  the  IclFons 
of  Polydor. 

“  I  loon  learnt  to  acknowledge  no 
God  but  my  paffions,  and  to  have  no  o- 
ther  deiire  than  to  gratify  them.  Inno¬ 
cence,  virtue,  beauty,  nothing  was  ref- 
pcAed ;  we  introduced  ourfeivei  into  the 
belt  families,  and  there  our  whole  aim 
was  to  reduce  the  young  beauties  whom 
they  bad  the  imprudence  to  prefect  to 
us.  Among  thole  who  affedled  me  for 
the  moment,  I  diftinguifhed  Califta. 

“  Caliila  was  beautiful.  Her  heart 
was  noble ;  her  d:fiK>fitions,  her  mind^ 
ever)’  thing  about  her  w  as  adorable  and 
attraiflive.  But  what  is  inmx-etne  he- 
fcrc  the  lire  of  the  pifions,  a-td  the  dc- 
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arts  of  feduAinn  ?  I  faw  her,  and 
ihe  itxiik  me.  ;  frem  that  moment  t 
ibonght  of  nothing  but  *o  add  her  to  the 
lilt  of  ''.y  conquefts.  Accordingly  flat- 
fery,  tende  r  looks,  and  lighs  ami  ttHrs, 
vere  alt  put  in  practice  to  deceive  tkia 
young  1'catity.  , 

“  t'hice  month*  elapfed  be‘'ore  I  cmi'd 
perceive  that  1  had  made  anv  prociel's. 
Enraged  that  Calilta  could  effer  to  refill 
tne,  1  had  recourfe  to  Polydor,  uliouas 
ignorant  oi  my  defign  upon  her.  What 
1  imagined  to  he  only' inclination,  was 
love;  J  did  not  Itilpe^  this,  tor  my  vani¬ 
ty  concealed  from  me  my  deteat.  I’oly- 
dor,  to  wiiom  1  rciaicd  my  adventure,  did 
not  miftake' the' cafe  ;  and  an  ironical 
I'mile  preceded  his  reply.  “  Excellent, 
laid  he,  Alcindnris  in  love,  ferioudy  in 
love ;  he  is  in  love  with  agirl,fhepo-4it  on 
him,  and  he  is  in  dcfpair.  UndouliTedly, 
dear  .Alcinilor,  your  Iicail  iiiuAbe  tuineil. 
Away,  fiytothe\voo*ls,andtli«re  figband 
froan  out  your  forrows,  you  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  wortiiy  of  my  advice  or  of  my  friend- 
lhrp.‘  Ft  is  pith’ though  that  you  (hould 
he  thus  loft  to  fociety  ;  you  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  formed,  and  I  had '  aug’tred 
better  things  of  you.”  After  this  tally, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  me  arid  depart¬ 
ed.  His  behaviour  piqued  me,  I  imagin¬ 
ed  hc  had  fallen  upon  this  expedient  to 
break  with  me,  and  I  relblvc-f  to  I'cduce 
Califta',  t(i  (hew'  this  cold  friend  tha:  1 
was  worthy  of  more  confideration. 

“  That  very  evening  I  planted  my 
battrri<“s  f  I  wiihed  to  revet  gc  myftlf 

bo'h  ct  (J.tl'tf:a  arid  of  Poltotor.  I  wfirti- 
ed  ^'>  trrumph  over  this  young  beauty, 
to  lulxiue  her  under  my  authorhv.'and 
tl  en  to  abandon  her  to  uudelerved  re- 
m or  e.  Y"U  fee,  my  fotr,  what  atr  the 
efieiVs  that  foUow  from  paftions  uurr- 
Itreined,  and  a  frivolous  education.  Su- 
p.  rticial  talents  alone  are  thcucht  necef- 
fary  for  youth,  and  the  bean  is  nc  thift- 
e<l  :  fentiment,  the  only  thing  which 
dittinguiftics  man  •from  the  brutes,  is  ei¬ 
ther  unknown  or  defpifed.  • 

“  According  to  my  little  ideas,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  aft'rcl  all  the  virti'es  ;  1  iiiipofcd 
on  Cflliita  and  her  parents;-  and  became 
The  objtdt  of  much  radterv  on  the  head. 
My  reformation  procured  me  fo  much 
cvedit  among  people  of  a  certain  way  of 
thinV'tt^  tbar  1  wi.s  cited  as  a  model  for 
tee  young  people  of  my  age.  You  are 
Ihcprized,  and  cannot  conceive'  how  I 
could  dlfguife  myfeif  fo  far;  hut  your 
futprife  will  ccafe  when  you  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the- world,  and  you  will  con- 
ftfs  with  ice,  that  there  arc  few  people 


who  are  what  thev  feem  to  be. 

“  C.iiifta  ac<  uUomed  herfeif  to  lifleq 
to  me  while  i  ta  iced  of  love  ;  fhe  heard 
me  with  attention,  and  replied  with  atn- 
tler-efs ;  bet  her  inodclty  prtveiited  m< 
Iforti  (life ovt ring  her  real  fentinients. 
One  day  having  found  her  alone,  1  pref- 
fed  her  to  return  my  pafiion.  She  lift¬ 
ed  up  her  eyes,  in  which  wire  oainted 
at  oace,  tove  aiid  nnndefty,  and  even  de- 
firr.  “  Have  you  given  up,  laid  the 
with  emotion,  the  acquaintance  of  l*oiy- 
dor  ?”  This  qutftion,  which  had  no  con- 
neiftion  with  our  difeourfe,  furprifed 
and  eiiiharrafTed  me.  She  perceived  if, 
y  Anfw'cr  nic,  faidfhe  ;  but  no,  make  no 
reply .  jj  ^,.ill  be  better  that  1  continue 
to  believe  it.”  Hilving  thus  faid,  (he  left 
me.  ^ller  flight  ilii'concertetl  me  entirely. 
Tjjis  caprice,  {or  which  I  cou'd  not  .ac¬ 
count,  enraged  me,  I  refolved  to  g^>e 
inyfelf  no  more  trouble  about  a  child 
who  was  iqcapaUc  of  any  rational  ien- 
tlmrnt. 

“  I  hus  difpleafe-d  with  Califta.  I  went 
in  feareb  of  Polydor:  and  chance  brought 
us  togethet  the  fame  day.  Aithough  it 
tvas  irkfome  for  me  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  ill  fucccls  ot  my  er.terprize,  the  rage 
1  was  ia'maile  n.e  difeover' to  him  the 
ferret  motive  of  the  vtriuts  that  pco'ple 
atiributed  to  me  He  heard  me  patient^ 
If,  and  wh.cn  1  had  ilotie,  he  embraced 
tr.c:'“  By  this  condudl,  faid  he,  1  find 
you  worth-,'  to  be  mv  friend.  With  all 
my  talents  lor  mifchief  (  w  ould  not  have 
fmcetdrd  better.  I  too  Was  tlie  dupe  of 
y 'ur  retorm.Tti''n.  I  piiie.l  you,  fighed 

for  your  errors  a  thonfand  titnes.  But 
will  ycu  bfa  the  Irutis  ot  a  fix  montiis 
coaftrair.t  I  Califta  is  but  a  child  ;  Ihe  loves 
y<>u  ;  a  iiioineut  K'uigi-r  and  ihe  w  ill  tly 
into  your  aririK.  1  be  o'lfftion  file  allied 
of  yo-a  iudi'. ales  a  tlifltkr  to  me  j  1  ior- 
give  htr  ;  1  Ihill  havt:  inv  turn.  Con¬ 
ical  fruVn  htt*  caictu'.ly  oar  recontiha- 
tioii :  let  u*  oi.iy  Ice  one  another  in  fc- 
cret :  adieu,  an  l  remember  'ha;  your  rc» 
p'jtation  depen  Is  on  this  afivir.” 

“  When  he  ;eft  me  I  was  f<  me  time 
irrefoliite.  1  lov-d  Cailiia  n.ore  than  ( 
imagineil ;  her  tears,  her  dclpair,  which 
occurred  to  my  fancy,  overwla-lmed  me 
with  confufion ;  hut  1  had  gene  too  far 
to  recede  ;  J  banitacd  eve.*\'  iniport'.m.tte 
rrflcdli  in,  and  thought  oft.otfiir.g  but  of 
xccomplithing  mv  pinpru'e. 

“  1 1'oon  revifited  Caiifta  :  her  mother 
even  prelTed  me  to  fee  her  often;  (be 
was  ignorant  of  the  mifehief  I  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  her  daughter.  Nntwithftand- 
ing  all  that  Polvdor  had  fai,!  to  r.ic,  I 
•  did 
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not  approach  her  without  changing 
colour  :  I  fancied  that  the  read  in  my 
eyes  the  guilty  proje£t  I  had  formed  tor 
her  ruin.  1  foun  t  her  Ibrrowt'ul ;  a 
fuddeu  blufh,  and  a  disorder  which  fhe 
coaid  not  conceal,  informed  me  that  I 
was  not  wholly  in  udcreiM  to  her.  This 
difcoveiy,  far  from  augmenting  myxe- 
morfe,  entirely  dlfpelicd  it:  and  1  fiat- 
tcred  myl'elf,  that  Ihe  would  one  day 
think  hcrfelf  obliged  to  me  for  having 
taught  het  to  throw  oiT  the  yoke  of  an 
unreafonable  prejudice. 

“  Mv  dcfirci,  wiiich  gained  flren^th 
daily,  led  me  to  itop  at  uotaing  whtclt 
could  render  my  triumph  compleat. 
Polydor,  whont  I  faw  every  evening, 
urged  me  on  .with  vehemence.  One 
day  as  I  was  aloue  with  Cal.fta,  and  en> 
dcavo'iring  to  draw  from  her  the  foft 
confclUon  of  her  love,  an  accident  bap- 
prited  which  convinced  me  of  it  againil 
her  will.  1  had  palTed  fevcral  Sights 
with  Polydor  and  r.)iue  other  friends; 
my  conilitution  was  delicate.  A  Itleed- 
jng  at  the  nofe,  octaQoned  no  dou)>t  by 
fatigiie  and  excefs  of  every  kind,  feized 
me  with  great  violence.  Cafilta,  frighten* 
cJ,  rung  the  hell  and  called  eagerly  for 
Jirip.  The  domeftits  by  acciJeiit  were 
out  of  the  wjyj  and  fhe  remained  alone 
to  afiill  me  She  took  me  in  her  arms, 
and  the  tears  ftreamed  from  her  eyes  :  I 
felt  in  that  moment  an  inexurefTihlc 
mixture  of  joy,  of  love,  and  of  thame. 
i  took  the  han<l  of  Califta,  fhe  did  not 
think  of  withdrawing  it,  her  mind  was 
Olherw  ife  engaged.  “  How  great  is  niy 
happiiiefs,  laid  1 ;  deign  to  conspieat  h, 
and  let  a  tender  declaration  contirin  my 
felicity.  1  adore  you,  1  have  no  other 
end,  no  other  hope,  but  to  dedicate  my 
w  hole  life  to  your  love.”  She  was  ulent. 
but  her  e^'es  informed  me  fu£ciently  of 
her  fentiments.  1  imprinted  a  thouland 
ardent  kilies  on  the  hand  I  held.  The 
timid  CallHa,  diilrelTed  with  her  fitua- 
tlon,  which  grew  more  trying  every  in* 
llant,  funk  into  a  chair;  at  this  nioment 
the  duincflks  entered.  1  heir  arrival,  fo 
ir.al  a*propos  for  me,  enraged  me;  1 
went  away  a  fh^.'t  while  af’crwards, 
in  To  much  emorhat  and  diforder,  tJiaf 
I  could  not  dilcctn  the  i.ature  of  my  leu* 
timehf. 

“  V\’hen  alNiie,  the  image  of  Calilfa, 
her  afTefting  diitref*:,  her  liacerity, 
her  love,  all  occurredao  mv  iniagination ; 
and  I  accufed  inytclf  of  tlie  biarkeli; 
guilt,  in  attempting  to  abufe  her  inne* 
cence.  But  thefe  fugeeftions  of  virtue 
did  not  laft :  m”  onbridl'd  dcfires  recur¬ 


red,  and  I  dsflined  anew  the  lovely  Ca- 
lifta  to  ruin.  1.  returned  to  her  next 
rnoming:  1  found  means  to  procure  a 
litcret  interview.  1  was  convinced  of 
her  lencimcnts,  but  I  did  not  examine 
their  purity.  In  fhort,  my  fun,  Calilla 
loved  iiie  to  (liAradlion,  and  1  obtained 
my  end. 

So  many  afijouities  revealed  our  in¬ 
timacy  to  our  i'aniiiies,  and  a  marriage, 
was  talked  of^,  I  hat  propofition  ftartlcd 
me.  My  dcCncs  had  been  extinguilhed 
by  pr  fll  Con.  1  threw'  dinicuhU&  in  the. 
way  ;  ac  lafithe  mother  of  Caliila,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  weaknefs  of  hep 
daughter,  offended  by  fo  many  delays, 
broke  eff  all  treaty,  and  forbade  Califla 
to  fee  me. 

That  unfortunate  fair  one  was  not 
long  in  repeiiling  of  having  facrificeef 
evert'  thing  to  my  prayers.  She  wrote  to 
me,  fhe  painted  her  Qiuatiaa  in  the  moll 
affetfling  colours,  and  ufed  every  pirfuas 
Cve  to  bring  me  back.  1  did  not  deign 
to  anfwef  her,  1  had  even  .tke  mcaniicfs 
to  communicate  her  letters  to  Polydor, 
and  he  made  them  public.  The  undone 
CaliAa.  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
buried  in  a  convent  her  fnaiuc  and  her 
def))air.^ 

“  Other  intrigues  foon  made  roe  lofc 
the  remembrance  cf  Caiilfa,  and  there  ia 
no  kind  of  excefs  into  which  I  dkl  not 
run  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  ofirelng 
thought  virtuo-'c.  I  behaved  in  fuch  a, 
manner  as  to  find  myfelf  obliged  to  re-, 
tire  from  the  capital,  and  1  went  to  join 
my  regiment.  War  was  declared  loon 
after,  which  gave  mcinffnite  latisfaiflion, 
for  my  crimes  were  beginning  to  diAurb 
me.  I  became  occupied  entirely  with 
the  hopes  of  AgiialLcin^  mylelfi  not  fo 
much  that  I  might  acquire  giory,  as  that 
the  buAlc  of  war  might  overpower  th^ 
fenfations  that  tormented  my  mind.  A 
letur  which  J  received  ffoin  Polydor, 
from  Polydor  on  his  deaih-bed,  icfiorcd 
me  to  myfelf,  made  me  detcA  my  ctiines, 
and  pour  forth  iiicfie<ffu4l  lamentations 
over  the  lot  of  ch^' unfortunate  CaiiAa.”. 

Alcicdor  having  proceeded  thus  far  in 
his  recital,  the  rcinembraBce.of  his  crimes 
affeued  him' fo  much  that  h«  was  unalile 
to  emninue  it :  at. this  moment  hr  pei- 
ceived  his  neighhour  Alcipput  advancing 
towards  I  ira.  This  vilk  furprkvd  him  ; 
for  though  they  had  now  lived  near  each 
other  (wo  years,  they  had  l«riuctS  ho  in¬ 
timacy.  He  recover^  himfeif,  however, 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  to  meet 
him. 

Aklppos  had  formerly  beep  the  friend 

a  *  of 
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rf  Aklndor,  l>at  Jiacl  eiven  up  his  ac 
qusinuncc  on  I'ccount  of  his  friend’s  pro- 
pcnfitytoiifTirinilin.  Hehad  Cncerciy  lo- 
Ted  hinj,ai;d  had  always  intcrefted  himfelf 
in  whatever  concerned  hijn,  witiiout  ap¬ 
pearing  to  do  lb.  Alcindor,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  \\ttve,  was  oeiupied  foicly  w  ith 
his  rtfleJfior.s  and  with  the  education  of 
his  fen.  and  he  had  lived  in  a  folitary 
manner,  without  enquiring  who  owned 
the  elfate  contiguous  to  his  own.  Some 
country  difputes  had  at  laft  informed  him 
that  it  was  Alcippus ;  but  he  chofe  rather 
to  yield  the  points  contelted,  than  to 
make  himlelf  known. 

Alcippus,  after  fome  compliments, 
foci  Alcirdcr  afKle,  and  told  him,*with- 
ojit  anv  preface,  that  the  pood  he  heard 
every  body  I'peak  of  him  had  made  him 
defirous,  not  only  to  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  to  propofe  a  niarriaae 
between  their  chliilrcn  if  it  were  poffi- 
lije.  “  We  are  neighbours,  fair!  he,  we 
have  known  one  another  long,  and  our 
farrnfies  .’re  equally  rcfpeilable ;  as  to 
Wealth,  1  have  Miore  than  is  neceCary  to 
make  vovT  fon  independent.  I  do  not 
Hand  upon  pur.dlilio  :  it  is  plain,  that  .is 
vou  have  never  feen  my  daughter,  you 
could  not  a&  her  of  me,  and  ihirefore 
1  am  coa;e  to  offrr  her.  My  friend,  ad- 
rlcd  hr,  I  have  heard  y  cur  fon  much  fpo- 
ken  of,  my  daughter  is  moft  amiable,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  worthy  of  each  o- 
ihcr.  Co4*e  both  of  you  along  with 
me,  and  you  fhali  fee- her,  and  1  am  per- 
fuaded  you  wH!  approve  of  my  idea.” 

Alcindor  ttfiir.cdmuch  gratitude  to  his 
friend  ;  1  ct  as  hr  wilbed  to  continue  his 
advice  to  Erguflnp,  or  rather  as  he  want¬ 
ed  to  cafe  his  mind  by  imparting  his 
grief,  to  another  perl'on,  he  engaged 
Alcipfur  to  pafs  the  ev.-nliig  w  ith  them, 
promifin;'  to  accompany  him  nest  inor- 
fiing.  Alcippus  confenred,  anrl  they  a- 
mufed  tbemfclves  with  talkinj  of  old 
ftorics  ;  Akindof  dropt  a  few  fears,  tlie 
fubitrft  was  changed,  and  the  evening 
pafied  away  in  the  fwcet  effufigiis  of 
trier.dfhip  and  gratitude. 

It  was  hardly  day,  w  hen  Alclnrlor  en¬ 
tered  the  apaftinenr  of  hi*  fan,  who  had 
foent  a  part  of  the  night  Ir.  refli  (fling  on 
the  recital  that  had  been  made  to  him. 
The  idea  of  a  fudden  eivgag'-intiit  had 
likewife  tormented  him  ;  .tnd  he  e.xpcri- 
<r.ced  all  that  imeifintfs  which  frivolity 
mil  a  love  of  dilcrjer  cccafion  in  young 
riinds,  hut  for  a  very  dilTercnt  ic.ifon. 
His  temper  u  as  gentle,  his  cor'bnfl  de- 
li'itratf,  an  1  his  ed'iraiion,  wlikb  was 
plain,  but  t*t!l  coitdjvic'l,  rfanirtx-d  him 


capable  of  deciding  with  judgment.  He 
was  afraid  that  an  union  formed  at  his 
age,  of  which  intereft  akme  was  the  mo¬ 
tive,  would  make  him  unhappy ;  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  Alcippus  deHghted  him  ;  he 
trembled  at  being  forced,  either  to  ap¬ 
pear  ungrateful,  by  refufing  the  alli¬ 
ance  ;  or  of  becoming  miferable,  hy  un¬ 
iting  himfelf  to  a  chanufler  oppoTite  to 
his  own.  All  thefe  coniidrratiems  were 
agitating  him,  when  his  father  entered : 
who,  after  having  given  him  fome  in^ 
itni(flk>ns  with  regard  to  the  vifit  they 
w  ere  about  to  pay,  continued  thns; 

“  1  told  you,  my  fon,  that  Folydor 
wrote  to  me  a  letter  which  opened  my 
eyes.  He  wasfo  addi^led  to  debauchery, 
that  he  found  himfelf,  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  reduced  to  wifh  for  death, 
without  daring  to  procure  it.  It  was 
then  that  he  Iregan  to  know  himfelf,  and 
to  repent  of  having  perverted  fo  many 
young  people,  who  had  all  profited  by 
his  pcrnicicus  leflbns.  When  we  find 
ourfelves  alicit  to  render  an  account  of 
our  a^.ions,  the  veil  which  blinded  us  is 
withdrawn,  and  we  are  terrified  ;  the 
weaknefs  of  our  body  communicating  it- 
fclf  to  the  mind,  brings  us  in  an  innant 
from  the  e.xccfs  of  vice  to  a  forced  re¬ 
pentance.  The  impofilbility  of  repairliig 
the  evils  we  have  committed,  iAfpirrs  us 
with  a  fear  w  hich  wou'd  alone  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  haflcn  our  death.  .\t  this  fatal 
moment,  Poh  dor,  llrurk  with  the  crimes 
of  bis  paft  life,  afienibled  his  friends, 
eonfeflVd  to  them  all  his  enormities,  ex- 
hoitcd  them  to  repentance  m  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  afTcfting,  that  manv  of  them,  pe¬ 
netrated  with  the  fpcifiacle  before  them, 
altered  their  courfe  of  life,  and  became 
virtuous  tr-.n.  1  w.as  informed  of  the 
death  ot  IMyclor  almoil  as  foon  as  of  his 
illncf-.,  and  the  cirrumftances  that  ac¬ 
companied  it  h.irrowed  up  my  foul.  I 
began  to  refledh,  and  I  confefs  that  the 
dread  of  a  like  fate  was  as  pow’erfu!  an 
incentive  as  virtue.  1  dclcCnded  into 
myfelf ;  I  enumerated  all  mv  crimes;  I' 
lamented  the  outrages  1  had  olTcred  to  the 
amiable  Califia  ;  fhaine  covered  my  face, 
and  defpair  took  poiWTion  of  my  mind. 

“  'The  peace,  whiclr  happened  foon  af  • 
ter.  allowed  lUe  to  return  to  the  court. 
Thither  I  returned  an  alt  -yed  man.  My 
print  ipal  Bccupitiou  was  to  diftover  the 
retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Califla.  Some 
years  elapfi  d  in  vain  enqiuries.  At  lath 
time  foftened  the  afperity  of  my  remorfe; 
1  v-elded  to  the  entreaties  of  a  family 
whoie  only  hope  1  was,  and  married  your 
mother.  .Love  did  not  fiiiilc  on  out 
U'l.ibs  ; 
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tnicn  ;  my  heart  was  no  longer  capable  pofed  their  univerfe.  At  laft,  Amelia 
of  the  fentimcnt.  A  perfect  efteem  how>  perceived  that  Sclinda  was  abfent  ;  ihe 
ever  ful>riilcd  between  us,  I  lived  happily,  was  forty  for  her  retreat,  and  wanted  to 
till  my  felicity  was  interrupted  by  her  go  and  feck  her :  **  Fair  Amelia,  faid 
death,  a  little  while  after  (he  brought  Ergallus,  is  my  company  already  tedious 
you  into  the  world.  to  you.”— “  No,  relied  Ihe,  but  Sclinda 

'<  To  the  grief  for  the  lofs  of  fo  re*  is  unhappy,  and  1  owe  her  fame  regard, 
fpe^able  a  companion,  was  adiled  the  She  is  an  orphan,  confided  to  the  care  of 
cruel  remembrance  of  the  faults  of  ray  my  father  in  her  infancy.  Hitherto  (ha 
youth.  1  would  have  funk  under  them,  hat  pafTed  her  life  in  ferenity ;  but  a  dire* 
my  fon,  had  not  the  hope  of  being  ufe*  ful  melancholy  at  prefent  fits  on  her  ipi* 
ful  to  you  fupported  me.  I  retired  to  rits,  occafior.ed  by  feme  accounts  (lie  hat 
this  country-feat,  w'here  I  have  lieen  in-  lately  received  of  her  birth.  1  conjure 
ceffantly  occupied  in  forming  your  heart  you,  Ergaflus,  to  permit  me  to  fhare  her 
to  virtue.  To  the  law-luits  1  have  Icit,  Ibrrows,  for  Cie  never  leaves  me  when  1 


and  to  the  other  difgraces  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  me,  1  would  have  been  infenfible, 
but  for  your  fake  ;  the  more  I  refleiSl  on 
the  inclinations  that  lead  us  to  evil,  and 
on  the  opportunities  which  the  rich  have 
to  commit  it,  the  more  1  blefs  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  for  having  reduced  me  to  a 
competeiKy  ;  it  is  one  fiumbiing  block 
removed  out  of  your  road. 

“  Alcippus,  by  an  unexampled  genero- 
Cty,  means  to  repair  the  lot's,  of  our  for¬ 
tune,  and  he  withes  our  families  to  be 
united;  1  confent  with  joy.  See  his 
daughter;  if  you  are  pleated  with  her, 
and  if  her  heart  inclines  to  your’s,  I  thall 
be  happy.  I  expedl  from  you,  my  fon, 
a  faithtul  account  of  your  fentiments; 
look  upon  me  as  your  fi  iend  ;  as  a  fin- 
cerc  friend  who  withes  only  your  happi- 
nefs,  and  who  has  no  rights  to  exercife 
over  you,  hut  thofe  ofa  tried  friend.”  Al- 
cint'or  ceafed  to  fpeak ;  his  fon  thanked 
him,  and  pmmifed  implicit  obedience. 

They  joined  Alcippus  and  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  his  houfe,  where  they  were 
re  ei  vtd  Ly  his  daughter  Amelia,  as  guefts 
whom  ftic  expefked.  Selinda,  the  triend 
of  Amelia,  alTitled  her  in  domg  the  hc- 
nt.urs  of  the  houfe. 

Severs!  days  were  fpent  in  feflivity, 
during  which,  Alcippns  remarked  with 
pleafure  the  impretfon  which  his  daugh¬ 
ter  had  made  on  Ergaftus.  and  hr  law 
plainly  that  they  were  pleated  with  each 
other. 

“  My  friend,  faid  he  to  Alcindor,  let 
us  leave  the  young  people  togethir,  I 
w  ilh  to  fjaeak  with  you  alone.”  The  tw  o 
loms,  accompanied  by  Selinda,  to^k  a 
walk  in  the  park.  After  a  long  filence^ 
Ergaflus  ventured  to  wliifper  his  paflion 
to  Amelia,  and  the,  above  deceit,  did  not 
conceal  the  regard  ihe  entertained  for  his 
virtues. 

Thus  fatibfied  with  each  other,  they 
were  inattentive  toanv  other  objedl,  and 
the  grove  in  which  they  waiideeed  com- 


am  fad.  Were  you  but  acquainted  with 
her,  you  would  allow  that  none  everpoi'- 
felTed  more  virtue  or  more  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  than  Selinda.” — “  Charming  Ame¬ 
lia,  faid  Ergallus,  1  will  never  have  any 
other  will  but  yours.  It  will  be  a  plea- 
firre  to  me  to  foften  the  afilidlions  of  your 
amiable  friend.”  They  went  immedi¬ 
ately  in  fearch  of  her,  but  what  was  their 
allonifhment  to  find  her  in  the  arms  of 
Alcindor,  who  was  Ihedding  abundance 
of  tears  1— My  fon,  cried  he,  heaven 
has  reftored  to  me  a  daughter,  your  fif- 
Ur,  tlie  imago  of  my  dear  Califta.” 

Ergallus  and  Amelia  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  fiii prize,  which  foon  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  pleafure  of  finding  a  filler  in  fo 
amiable  a  friend.  They  embraced  her 
tenderly,  and  enquired  eagerly  how  this 
difeovery  had  been  brought  about.  “  l)f 
that,  faid  Alcippus, it  is  my  part  to  inform 
yoji. 

Califta,  abandon :d  to  the  moft  pun¬ 
gent  grief,  had  fomuch  confidence  in  m.*, 
as  to  acquauit  me  with  her  fituation  anil 
juft  alarms.  Her  parents  were  aUnit  fo 
Ihut  her  up  in  thole  terrible  abodes,  def- 
lincd  for  the  involuntarily  repentant, 
when  I  formed  the  rel'olution  of  protciflv 
lug  her  from  their  feverity.  The  fupe* 
nor  of  the  convent  in  which  flie  was  to^ 
remain  till  her  delivery,  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  we  took  incafnrcs  to  five  ber^ 
Her  relations  were  fo  irritated,  that  ii 
was  not  difficult  to  deceive  them.  A 
feigned  death,  with  which  they  feemed 
to  he  pleafed.  gave  my  fifter  an  opoorlu- 
rity  of  condt’rtmg  her  into  Si'tfia,  where 
ftie  has  a  finall  eltate.  The  unfortnnarr 
Califta,  having  brought  Selinda  into  the 
world,  funk  und  -r  her  calamities.  As  Ibe 
expired,  fhe  conjured  us  to  take  pitr  on 
her  child,  to  conceal  from  her  the  ftory 
of  her  birth,  and  to  endeavour  to  infpi'-c 
her  with  the  refolution  c  f  embracing  a 
rclici  ms  life. 

VVe  took  charge  of  tbs' In.^ant.  I 
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'ras  Ibon  after  mamedj  and  when  Ame¬ 
lia  was  born,  1  made  them  bt  cducatt-d 
together.  The  repujenaiicc  of  Seljiida  to 
take  the  Vei!«  nbiiged  nie  to  reveal  to  her 
a  part  of  her  fad  Aorv.  Cliaiicc  haviiijj 
informed  me  that  •ilcindor,  now  returned 
to  the  path  of  duty,  had  a  ton  wiimn  he 
educated  himfclf,  1  formed  the  delign  of 
marryine  him  to  niy  daughter,  and  of 
d'ifjMirm>'  my  old  friend  tt^acknowledge 
hif.  My  hopes  are  fulfilled,  and  I  have 
only  one  condition  to  make  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  my  daughter.  My  wealth  U 
<  onfiderablc  ;  I  divide  it  between  .ii.ie- 
ita  ar  I  Selinda  ;  to  the  latter  1  offer  my 
lieart  and  my  hand,  and  as  her  father 
conifnts  to  this  union,  a  word  from  her 
will  make  me  happy.” 

Aleintlor,  who  had  withdrawn,  that 
be  iui:tht  not  be  a  witnefs  of  the  recital 


of  Akippas,  now  returned,  and  afke4 
Selinda  if  (he  would  givr'herhand  where 
he  had  prortifed  it.  “  Ve»,  my  father, 
laid  the,  whttt  i  owe  Alcippus,  can  quly 
he  repaid  Ity  the  moA  ardent  love  'and 
tlie  fmrcreil  nbcdicuce.”  Alcippus  Al- 
cinuor,  Krgatlut,  Amelia,  and  Selinda, 
embraced  one  another,  and  congratulated 
themfeives  on  thofc  marriages  as  happy 
as  nnexneilcd. 

Alcindor  retired  to  a  (lalitary  retreat, 
where  he  occupied  himfeir,  in  rcgrcling 
kis  d.  ar  Califta ;  he  came  evrry  year  to 
tee  his  children,  to  impart  to  them  his 
icActlfions,  and  to  recommend  to  them 
above  all  tiiinirs,  to  rcolieiA -his  errors, 
that  they  might  not  only  guard  their 
children  agaitift  the  lame  courfes,  but  alt 
f  linfc  whom  providence  might  entruA  to 
their  care. 
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GULAN  HILL. 


CER  CNK  the  Ary;  the  fea  was  calm  and 
Aill, 

V'hen  morning’s  radiance  dawn'd  on  Gu- 
t  AN’  nii.L ; 

When  fw'ar>lis  of  rabbets  in  their  turns 
piirfue. 

And  taAe  the  freAinefs  of  the  balmy  dea'. 

Nor  aught  was  heard,  but  gcntlcft  mur- 
m’ring  found 

or  Fortha’s  waters  breaking  on  thegroimj. 
And  fvveeteft  warbling  of  the  lark,  cpbrirnc. 
Oil  quiv’rlng' wings,  to  meet  the  blulhing 
morn. 

The  Ihepherd,  as  he  leads  Ills  flock  along. 
Oft  loiters  her.',  and  lifteiis  to  his  foiig; 
O’ercome  with  foft  delight,  his  eyes  behold 
The  iflands  rifing  in  afea  of  geld. 

T'  e  Bnfs,  tremendous'  uprears  on  high 
His  rocks,  from  ocean  s  chanrtel  to  the  fsy ; 
When  clouds  t  f  birds,  in  various  plumage 

Skim  o’er  the  deep,  or  round  in  circles  play. 

Mark  how  yon  Oannet  foars,  whofc  pier¬ 
cing  eye. 

The  fcaly  drovesthro’deepeft  wares  can  fpy ; 
Then,  like  a  falling  ftar,  he  cuts  his  way. 
Thro’  yielding  waters,  to  his  glitt ’ring  prey. 

yroxn  Gui>an  hill  oft  let  me  gaze.arpund. 
Enjoy  each  feene  and  Uilen  to  each  found- 
O  Genius  come,  —come  all  ye  Mufes  here, 
)(or  for  ParcalTus  Ihed  a  parting  tear,  , 


For  round  the  Ihores  of  Forth’s  niajeflic  tide 
(Upon  W'hofe  hofom  Britiili  navies  glide) 
E.ach  lab ’ring  himl,  and  every  rural  thane, 
Eujoys  the  beflings  of  the  peaceful  plain. 

Where  W'oods,  and  hills,  and  vales,  of  wav¬ 
ing  coru, 

With  various  charms  llils  happy  coaft  a- 
dora ; 

Far,  far  ’oeyond  whatever  poets  feign. 

Of  groves  and  fountains,  in  AacADiA*s 
plain.  R.  V, 


On  the  Death  Caroline  Campbell, 

haughter  of  Lord  Wi'ulara  Cainpueli ; 
by  Genera!  Conway. 

SINCE  ’tis  the  will  of  all-diipoCng 
hca'.en. 

To  feize  the  boon  its  kMer  hand  had  gi¬ 
ven  :  f 

^Vhether  on  earth  thy  friendly  fpiric  rove, 
Midi!  the  (.nee  happy  partners  of  thy  love  ; 
(Scenes  where  thy  virtues  reign'd,  thy  ta¬ 
lents  (hone, 

And  fond  affedtion  made  each  heart  thy 
own ;) 

Or, bounding  fwift  haswing’J  Itaairy flight 
To  the  pure  regions  of  eternal  'ight; 

Look  down, fair  .Saint, and  O  with'pity  fee 
M  here  fad  remembrance  lifts  each  thought 
to  thee ' 

Accept  the  heading  figh,  the  trickling  tear; 
The  lafl,  befl  offerings  of  a  heart  fincere. 
M'hat  tltti*  no  f ollly  hecatombs  Iliould  bleed, 
itor  lengthen'd  irala  in  fable  pomp  fucceed  ; 
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Yet  ftiall  the  fwceteft  flowers  thy  srave  a- 

Jorn, 

Wafh'd  hy  the  Icindlieft  tears  of  dewy  mom. 
There  (hall  ea'  h  friend,  thy  heavenly  vir¬ 
tues  made 

With  pious  dirge  invoVe  thy  gentle  fiade  ; 
like  fragrant  incrnfe  the  foh  breath  Ihall 
rife, 

And  fttiooth  thy  paffage  to  thy  Vindredflties. 

Severely  kind,  O  why  did  ad>’erfe  fate 
Grant  fuch  vait  bounties  v.  irh  fo  fcant  a 
date  1  ' 

Give  filch  fweet  fragrance  to  this  fliort-liv'd 
flower. 

The  virtues  of  an  age  »o  Inft  an  hour ! 

It  gave  her  \vi:  might  grace  a  Mufe’s 
tongue. 

The  charm  of  numbers,  and  the  po^  er  cf 
fong ; 

The  angelic  touch  to  llrike  the  trembling 
firing. 

And  tune  fuch  note*  as  it»  own  feraphs  fing. 
Jut  O  '  o’er  hountcor.!,  with  that  facred  art. 

It  gave  each  nicer  mcvcrr.ent  to  her  heart; 
And  her  foft  breaf.,  with  ftrong  fenfation 
fir'd, 

felt  the  keen  impulfe  which  thofe  arcs  in- 
fpir’d, 

Too  groat  a  perticn  of  celefiial  flame 
Strain’d  the  frail  texture  of  her  weaker 
frame ; 

The  fubtle  fire,  too  powerful,  forc'd  its  way 
Thro’  the  foft  yielding  mould  of  mortal 
cl  y : 

As  the  cle  r  air,  in  ciyfla!  prifqn  pent, 

Cft  biirfis  its  fair  but  brittle  tenement; 

V  hile  in  the  dull  the  glittering  fragir,ents 
lie, 

'I'he  purer  aether  gains  its  native  fity. 

F.re  the  ftem  Sifiers  cut  the  vital  thread, 

I  faw,  and  kifs’d  her  I'O  the  fata!  bed. 

Jull  as  her  gentle  fpirit  ti.«>k  its  riighr. 

And  her  fame  eye-lids  clos'd  in  c'ldlefs 

night; 

No  ftrong  coEvuIficns  fhpek  her  parting 
breath ; 

No  tremors  n'.ark’d  the  cold  auproach  of 
death : 

Her  heart  ftill  heav’d,  wi'h  vital  fpirit 
warm. 

And  each  foft  feature  wore  its  won'ed 
charm. 

Ah  mel  in  this  perplcring  mare  of  fate. 
This  doubtful,  erring,  varying,  rc-fllcfs  Hate ; 
'I'ho’ guilt  with  fwcllir.g  failelate  (hall  firer. 
With  pomp  and  pleafure  crown’d,  its  full 
career ; 

Tho’  worth  like  thine  no  pitring  power 
fhall  fave. 

From  fiekne.^paip,!.-!  ariuntimehy  grave: 
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Yet  fiav.  ralh  mortal,  nor  prefume  to  fcan, 
Cy  tliy  imperieiff  rule,  th’  Almighty’s  plan, 
O  cenfare  not  thy  Sovereign's  high  behed. 
But  proftrate  own  ‘  whatever  is,  is  belt :’ 
Judgment's  the  part  of  Heaven  ;  fubmiifian, 
thine :  '  r  i 

We  may  lament ;  b«t  we  mnft  not  repine. 
Each  has  his  lot  (for  Co  docs  Heaven  or¬ 
dain). 

His  ftated  fliare  of  happinefs  and  pain  t 
And  mortals  bell  its  juft  commands  fulfil,  i 
'When  they  enjoy  the  good,  and  patient 
bear  the  01. 


77>e  Wav  to  grow  Thin. 

A  Saucy  yourg  Chit  af!;ed  a  qaeflion, 

/ \  to  know, 

How  a  puffy,  fat  Gamfel,  a  thin  one  might 
grow 

She  was  told  the  way,  gcuiEy,  by  an  artful 
old  Put, 

To  keep  her  ever  open,  and  to  hold  her 
ntMh  fhut. 


T/xf  Way  to  grew  Rich. 

T'W  O  rradcfmen  in  coaverfs,  w  ere 
flriviiig  to  learn. 

What  means  to  make  ufc  of,  great  riches 
to  earn ; 

A  friend  v.ho  fat  near  them,  advis'd,  with 
a  fr.'.ile. 

Live-  on  half  rf  your  incorres,  and  live  a 
lung  whila. 


I'icwing  the  Ru:rr  of  an  Abbey. 

To  a  trund. 

HOW  fteep  yon  mountains  ri.'’e  around. 
How  bold  yon  gloomy  woods  afieuat 
How  loud  the  rufhiug  torrents  found 
hat  'midll  thefc  heaps  of  rain  bend, 
Wlicre  one  arcii'd  gateway  yet  emalns,  . 
And  one  lone  aifle  its  roof  retains 
And  one  tall  turret's  wall  impend! 

Here  once  a  felf-fcqaefier’J' train  ^ 
Renounc’d  life’s  tempting  pomp  and  glarr; 
Rcjeified  power,  relinquifh’d  gain 
a  nd  ihimd’dthe  great  .and  ihunn’d  the  fair: 
The  voluntary  flaves  of  foil, 

15y  day  they  t.H’d  their  little  foil. 

By  night  they  awoke,  and  rofe  to  prayer. 

Tho’  Superftifion  mr.ch'wc  blame,  ‘ 
I  hat  hade  them  thus  mnrume  th'eir  yearsi 
T  hcir.motive  fiillour  praife  mutl  chiir.-.,  ’ 
'I'heir  c'ouilar.cy  our  thought  reveres': 

And 


Poetry, 
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An(l  fare  their  folitary  fcheme 
V.uft  check  each  paifion’s  wild  extreme, 
And  fa%x  them  cares,  and  fave  thcmiears. 

Their  convent's  round  contain’d  their  all ; 
Their  minds  no  lad  prelage  oppreft, 

\S’hat  fate  might  al^ent  wealth  befal. 

How  ablcct  friends  might  be  dillreft  : 
Domtilic  ills  ne’er  hurt  their  eafc ; 

'1  hey  nought  of  pain  could  feci  from  theie. 
Who  no  domeftic  joys  poiTell. 

But  impcrfc&ion  haunts  each  r  lace  ; 
Would  this  kind  calm  atone  to  thee 
For  Fame  s  or  Fortune’s  fprightly  chace, 

W  hofe  prize  in  profpeft  ftill  we  fee  ; 

V>T  Hyiuen’j  happy  moments  bled, 

■VA  itli  Be  auty  leaning  on  thy  bread, 

Or  childhood  prattling  at  thy  knee  ? 


TUB  TEMPES 1 ITOUS  EVENING. 

ri'KERE’s  grandeur  in  tltis  fouaiJiitg 
I  ftorm, 

'I  liet  drives  the  hurrying  clouds  along 
't  hat  on -each  other  fccm  to  throng, 

AaJ  mix  in  many  a  varied  form  ; 

\\  hiie,  burfting  now  and  then  between, 
n  he  Moon’s  dim  mifty  orb  is  feen, 

And  calls  faint  glimpfcs  on  the  green. 

Beneath  the  blaft  the  forefts  bend, 

And  thick  the  branchy  niin  lies. 

And  wide  the  Ho  -eer  of  foliage  flics ; 

'I  he  lake’s  black  waves  in  tumult  blend, 
Revolving  o’er  and  o’er  and  o'er. 

And  foaming  on  the  ro  ky  (hore, 

Whofe  caverns  echo  to  tlicir  roar. 

The  fight  fublime  enrapfs  my  thoughts, 
And  fwift  along  the  paft  it  ftrays, 

^\i;d  much  of  flrange  event  furveys 
U  hat  Hiftory’s  faithful  tongue  has  taught, 
Or  Fancy  form’d,  wh>  fe  pladic  fkill 
'1  he  page  with,  fabled  change  can  fill 
Of  III  to  good,  or  good  to  ill. 

•But  can  my  foul  the  feene  enjoy, 

T  itat  rends  another’s  bread  with  pain  ? 

O  haplefs  he,  who,  near  the  main, 

Now  fees  its  billowy  rage  deftroy  ! 
Beholds  the  foundering  bark  deicend, 

Nor  knows,  but  what  its  fate  may  end 
The  moments  of  bis  dearcll  friend ! 


Delightful  looks  this  fmooth  green 
ground, 

With  fhadows  caft  from  cots  around ; 
Quick-twinkling  lullre  decks  the  tide  ; 
And  cheerful  radiance  gently  dilb 
On  that  white  town, and  cafile  walls. 
That  crown  the  fpacious  river’s  furtberfide. 

And  now  along  the  echoing  hill* 

The  night-bird’s  drain  melodious  trills  ; 
And  now  the  echoing  dale  along 
Soft  flows  the  ihepherd’s  tuneful  fong ; 
And  now,  wide  o’er  the  water  borne, 

T  he  city’s  mingled  murmur  fwells, 

And  lively  change  of  didant  bells. 

And  varied  warbling  of  the  deep  -  ton’d 
horn. 

Their  influence  calms  the  foft  en’d  foul, 
The  pefliens  feel  their  drong  controul  j 
\V  bile  Fancy’s  eye,  where’er  it  drays^  • 
A  feene  of  huppinefs  furveys ; 

1  hro'  all  the  various  walks  of  life 
No  natural  ill  nor  moral  fees. 

No  Famine  fell,  nor  dire  Difcafe, 

_Ni>f  War’s  infernal  unreknting  llrifc. 

For  thefe,  behold  a  heavenly  hard 
Their  white  wings  waving  o’er  the  land! 
Sweet  lniuKer.ee,  a  cherub  fair ; 

And  Peace  and  Joy,  a  fider  pair: 

And  Kindnrfs  mild,  their  k’ndredGrace, 
VV'hofe  brow  I'crene  complacence  wears, 
VV'hofc  hand  her  liberal  bounty  bears 
Q’cr  the  vaft  range  of  animated  fpace  ! 

Bled  vifion  !  O  for  ever  day  ! 

O  far  be  Guilt  and  Pain  away ! 

And  yet,  perhaps,  with  H(m,  whnfe  view 
Looks  at  one  glance  creation  through. 
To  general  good  our  partial  ill 
Seems  but  a  fand  upon  the  plain. 

Seems  but  a  drop  amid  the  main. 

And  fome  wife  unknown  purpofc  may  fulfil. 


ODE 

os  THE 

RESTORATION  or  his  M.\JESTY. 
Recited  by  Mrs  Si-.ldons  nt  Brooks’s 
Refioration  Gala. 

Written  by  Mr  Merry,  Author  of  the 
Della  Crufea  Poetnt. 


THE  PLEASANT  EVENING. 

-p^  ELIGHTFUL  looks  this  clear, 
calm  Iky, 

\»  nh  Cxntuia's  diver  orb  on  high; 


"D  EFULGENT  from  his  zenith’d  height. 
The  vad  orb  fhov.  ’rs  the  living  light. 
While  rofeate  Beauty  hails  the  bounteous 
dra'am  : 

Gigantic  Ocean  drinks  the  blaze. 

Wild  on  his  boundlefs  billows  plays. 

And  lhakeshis  gliu’ring  trefifos  to  the  beam 

But 


^ut  fee.^c^eadcr’d  ia  the  gloom  ' 

Of  fdllea  Night’s  uulull>w'il  womb. 

Dim  clu^uiis  arife,  and  vapours  Cell ; 

Onufard  they  fpeed  their  baneful  flight, 
Spread  o’er  the  Hcav’ns  their  ihadowy 

Deform  tlie  promis’d  day,  and  TcU  the  glo* 
rious  light. 

f 

Ah  !  now  far  off  the  tim’roas  Pleafures 
haile. 

Sad  Silence  flumbers  in  the  lifl'fting  wade  ; 
Fi'nm  her  lorn  care  pale  Melancholy  Heals, 
And  fcarce  a  fi»h  her  fecret  pang  reveals ; 
Hulh’d  are  the  Zephyrs,  mute  the  tuneful 
grove, 

The  notes  that  Wak’d  to  joy,  the  gales  that 
whifper'd  love. 

—But  Ihort  the  mournful  change— behold 
Again  from  high  the  radiant  Iplendour 
roll’d ; 

See,  the  frelh  flow’rs  with  brighter  tints  an! 
fpread, 

And  richer  colours  paint  the  mountain’s 
head ; 

The  wanton  river,  more  luxuriant  leads 
His  fiW’ry  current  through  the  laughing 
meads ; 

A  fweeter  fong  the  feather’d  minftrel' 
tries. 

Far  fweeter  perfunfes  front  the  bloffoms 
rife ; 

’Tis  Mi'tiire’s  iheehfe  fills  the  bright’ning 
ikies. 

—So  when  thy  luftre,  0»oaot,  awhile 
.  Was  loft  to  Britain’s  forrovi  iijg  ille. 
Appall’d,  we  ftirunk  beneath  the  blow  ; 

The  boldeft  heart  confef,’d  difinay, 

Defpair  o'ercaft  our  Glory’s  day, 

W  itnefs’d  a  Sov’feign’t  Worth,  and  fpoke  a 
nation's  woe. 

—But  rifing  now  to  tranfports  from  her 
fears. 

Health  be  to  Ox  rge,  our  King,  Fri* 
tannia  cries; 

Waft  the  warm  wilh,  ye  gales  that  rife; 
Fpread  the  glad  found  ye  eehobig  fpheres, 
'U'here’ef  Britannia  proud  her  vidlor  fceptre 
rears : 

Let  diftant  CoNTir»s>tT5  declare. 

The  g!nriOue'  c  esc  that  wa’ues  a  nation’s* 
care. 

When  in  chfafter’s  heuvy  hour 
6lre  ficknefs  c’oucis  the  Monarch’s  brow- 
’  i  is  that  unihrinking  from  his  hallow’d 

vow. 

That  Monarch,  to  his  free-born  people  juft. 

Reigns  but  for  tliofe  who  gave  him 
power 
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And  makes  it  glory  to  deferve  the  truft. 

Long  reft  the  feeptre  in  bis  cqusl  hand. 
And  to  his  fway  may  Heav’n  prupitlon  be^ 
Long  may  he  rale  a  willing  land. 

But,  Oh !  /or  ever  mej  that  load  be  free  ! 

—Have  we  not  feen  a  threat ’nlng  ★orlJ 
,  combine, 

T o  tear  the  laurels  from  Britannia's  Ihrinc  ; 
Seen  conntlefs  navies  lo id  the  weary  main,. 
Legions  on  legions  fweil  the  embattl’d 
plain? 

Yes,  with  difdain  have  feen  them,  and  they 
know 

How  quick  the  bold  prefumption  ends  iis 
woe ; 

As  when  of  ypre,  on  Poidier’s  purple  field,' 
Gaul’s  regal  Lord  rciign'd  his  lUlied  (hield. 
When  CiiEssy’s  troops  the  lable  Chief  re¬ 
ver’d. 

And  firft  IcH  Dien  on  hispltimes  appear’d. 
So  sTiLi.,  the  vaiiquiibed  foes  of  Albion 
find, 

Nought  CM  refill  th’  unconquerable  mind  j 
from  Elliot’s  thunder,  Rodney’s  rage  they 

Fate  gives  th’  infpiring  word— ’Tii  Gbokob 
and  Libcrtv. 

Fairy  -.leople  .!  ye  who  dwell 
In  flagrant  ev’nuig’s  vap’ry  cell. 

To  the  clear  moon  oft  repair, 

And  quaff  the  fpirk  of  the  air  ! 

Bear  Britannia’s  vo'tive  wre..th,  • 

Where  the  geiitleft  zephyrs  breathe  f 
Lave  it  in  the  faphire  tides, 

W  here  immortal  Fame  refides; 

^ark  the  leaves  which  valour  wovCt 
Gather'd  by  the  hand  of  love ; 

Virtue  blefs’d  them  a.  Ihe  view’d, 

’Tis  tlie  wreath  of  gratitude  ! 

—Yet  Hill  a,  noble.'  pali*  to  Britain’s  heir, 
Let  the  fond  ardour  of  ^eiftion  bear  t 
Juft  fo  the  favour’d  Puittca,  In  whom  we 
trace.  i  ^ 

The  brighteft  glories  of  the  Bniufwick  race, 
UnfeIgn  d  bcnevolehce,  grace  void  of  arc, 
he  mil  deft  nature  and  the  firmeft  heart 
Feeliiigs  that  iha're  the  'grateful  blifs  they 
give,  .  -  t  . 

When  h'vfhlng  boncty  bids  the  fuff’ref 
live ; 

The  pri  ir  f  gen’rous  worth  whLh  pants  to 
prove, 

His  deal  eft  uirth-right  is  the  people’s  love; 
His  beft  ambition  to  revere  that  law, 

U  hich  holds  the  free-bom  heart  in  willing 

awe. 

Such  are  the  virtues  happy  Britons  own, 
DiffuMi  refleifted  luflre  on  a  thruuo, 

And 


Of 


fiui  !o !  Hibsukta.  from  her  fertile  eoaft,  Refponfum  Icpidl  tale  tnlere  fitnit ; 

Leant  o’er  the  lucid  waves  to  hear  the  **  Uxoruin  plerafq.  honit  excellere  dico' 

boail :  **  Moribut,  bine  qaamvit  demui  ct  ind» 

Then  cailr  ftriket  her  harp’*  melodiou*  malam. 


Then  g:ail7  ftriket  her  harp’t  melodiou*  malam. 
ftr;t^. 

And  v.-ith  the  fond  tpplaufes  greets  the  ^  Tmi^ation  is  requt-JIed. 

_  _ • 

Greets  the  light  blaft  which  jocund  fpeeds 

away. 

To  where  th’  Atlantic  clafp*  the  finking  for  rie  Edinborch  Magazine. 

Speed,  ytfoftgales.onrnation’shonourraife,  Epigram  ^riUtn  hy  Mannet  Sannaza- 
And  biend  in  kindred  fame  fraternal  pr.ifej  TAO^fortheaty  af  and  for 
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rios  for  the  city  of  Venice  ;  and  for 
1  ho*  thou,  ingenuous  YoitR.  all  praife  dif-  o^bicb  the  Senate  prefented  him  wth 
claim  I  oca  feqwns  for  every -verfe  .  It  ts 

And  in  a  brother’s  glory  feek  thy  fume-  hoped  fo^  nvealthy  M*C£NAS  <wiU 

Kowe’er  w  ith  confeiou's  worth  thy  bofom  ^ ranjlator  half  the  money. 

R'"'”**  \J IDERAT Adriacis Venetam  Neptunut 

Thou  art  the  foe  of  none  bttt  Freedom’s  foe*,  y  in  undis 


Sleft  be  thofe  youths  whufe  love  and  duty 
wait. 

To  guard  the  public  Parent  of  he  ftate— 
And  bled  the  Father  who,  when  ills  invade. 


Stare  urbem,  et  teti  ponere  jura  man ; 
Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias,  quantum  vis,  JupiteTf 
arces  • 

Abjice,  et  ilia  tui  mxnia  martis,  ait ; 


From  Heav’n  and  nature  cUims  the  fureft  sj  pelago  Tiberhn  prxfers,  urbem  afpice 
•  mramque. 


Fulirn  rTatc  and  Party  fpleen,  lllam  homines  dices,  hanc  pofuifle  Deot. 

^ride  and  Envy  quit  \he  feene !  Urbe  quod  in  Veneta  fcortoruui  millia  tot 

Friendihip  here,  and  Ucafure  bind  fint 

Flow'ry  fetters  on  the  mind,  Ib  prompta  caufa  eft ;  eft  Venus  erta  man. 

Female  charms  around  confpire— 

Ikaming  love  and  foft  deftre ;  Tranflstiim. 

rorms  c^rKial,  that  furji \\% 

Thofc  beheld  in  Fancy's  glafs,  "T^HEN  mighty  Venice,  Ocean’s  Queea 

hen  tire  youthful  poet’s  tye,  ’  *  Arofe  from  Adria’s  main. 

Meets  the  vifion’d  extacy.  And,  o’er  the  fubjcft-fcas,  was  feen. 

Son*  of f.ccdom,  hither  hafte.  To  fpread  her  wide  domain; 

Only  y  u  thebliis  can  tafte, 

Only  you  have  pow’r  to  prove.  C  erulean  Neptune,  from  above. 

What  is  Beauty,  what  i.  Love,  Beheld  the  city  rife. 

Sons  of  Freedom  hither  throng,  And  thus  befpokc  his  brother  Jove, 

Join  with  us  the  loyal  fong.  The  fov’reign  of  the  Ikie*,: 

■’  ’'ill  in  *‘lad  ci'iicord  ev’ry  lieart  agree, 

BauNswicK’sbleft  line — BiCitannia’s  ^V*berenoV  are  all  your  haughty  boaftf 
Hbcrty.  Of  your  Immortal  Rome ; 

Her  walls,  her  tow’rs,  her  martial  hofis, 
And  proud  imper'ial  dome  ? 


Tranjlstion, 

■TTTHEN  m.ighty  Venice,  Ocean’s  Queew, 
Arofe  from  Adria’s  main. 

And,  o’er  the  fubjcft-fcas,  was  feen. 

To  fpread  her  wide  domain ; 

C  erulean  Neptune,  from  above. 

Beheld  the  city  rife. 

And  thus  befpokc  his  brother  Jove, 

The  fov’reign  of  the  ikies: 


For  fite  Edinburgh  Magzine. 


oc  ,  ,  .  -  ..  The  city,  which  the  deep  command*, 

J^USEEIUS  Shetlaclum  inter  Soutnamq.  Compar’d  with  Roman  tow’rs, 

‘**^'“*’  Rome  fertns  the  w'ork  of  mortal  handv 

Qnas  perhihent  ambas  imperhafle  viris,  gut  thi*  of  heav’nlf  pow’r*: 

Cumq.  illx  inftarent,  “  cur  c6elebs  degerit 

a;vum.  For  thoufand  dames  in  Venice 

Famincutr.ve  ades  difp’ICuifTe  genus;  All  of  their  favour*  free; 

An  quia  matron*  noiocu  truculeiiiiu*  And  Venus,  firft,  as  Poet*  tell, 

BBdit  J’’  Arofe  from  uui  the  Ha. 


For  thoufand  dames  in  V'enice  dwell,- 
All  of  their  favour*  free; 
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State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Ther- 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun^rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  30th  of  April  1789,  to  the  3ath  of  May,  near  the  foot  of  Aitbut’a 
Seat.  , 


Thermom.  Barom.  Rain.  Weather. 


April  30 

33 

57 

29.7 

— 

Clear. 

May  I 

58 

5<5 

29975 

0.03 

Small  rain. 

2 

39 

52 

29375 

0.035 

Ditto. 

3 

40 

52 

29.585 

— 

Clear. 

4 

3> 

48 

29-3875 

- - 

Ditto. 

5 

4« 

58 

29-375 

— 

Ditto. 

6 

43 

48 

29.7 

0.02 

Showers. 

7 

38 

41 

29-9 

0.02 

Ditto. 

8 

49 

66 

29.825 

— 

Clear. 

9 

52 

60 

2955 

— 

Ditto. 

To 

53 

5^ 

29-95 

0.02 

Showers. 

1 1 

49 

5^ 

29.95 

- - 

Clear. 

12 

32 

52 

29.825 

— 

Ditto. 

*3 

48 

63 

29.4125 

0.02 

Showen. 

14 

48 

52 

29.412 

0.02 

Ditto. 

*5 

49 

63 

29-3 

0.12 

Rain. 

16 

48 

55 

29-473 

C.02 

Ditto. 

*7 

49 

60 

29.085 

0.05 

Ditto. 

18 

5Q 

61 

29.7125 

0.1 1 

Ditto. 

*9 

35 

j6 

29-3255 

— 

Clear. 

20 

40 

54 

29.7 

0.03 

Rain. 

21 

45 

49 

29.725 

0.27 

Ditto. 

22 

45 

56 

29.525 

0.04 

Ditto. 

23 

47 

61 

29.725 

Cloudy. 

2+ 

47 

53 

29.65 

0.1 

Rain. 

25 

48 

60 

2s>-5‘75 

— 

Cloudy. 

26 

47 

64 

29.45 

— 

Clear. 

27 

48 

69 

29.5 

0.02 

Small  Ihowcrs. 

28 

52 

62 

29-43 

0.1 

Rain. 

29 

■47 

64 

29-37> 

0.04 

Ditto. 

•  30 

50 

63 

29.275 

0.04 

D  itto. 

Quantity  of  Rain,  1.105 


Days',  Thermometer. 

Days. 

Barom, 

27.  69.  greatefl  height  at  noon. 

I. 

29.975  greateft  eletratlon. 

12.  32.  leaft  ditto,  morning. 

»7- 

29.085  lead  ditto. 

To  the  Pabliflier. 


S  I  R, 

CoNGRATULATB  jou,  and  all  o- 
ther  periodical  compilers,  on  the 
'publication  of  the  works  of  Frede¬ 
ric  II.  King  of  PrulHa. — There  arc 
plentiful  crops  of  criticifmfor  many 
years  dellincd  for  your  Magazines. 

Of  the  King’s  own  hillory,  of 
treaties  made  and  broken,  of  battles 
won  and  loft,  I  am  nojudge :  in  thofe 
matters  vtc  have  hu  ov/n  declaration  in 
his  o'lvn  caufe,  and  whoever  is  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  on  fuch  matters 
will  decide. 

But  there  are  things  in  which  men, 
without  being  cither  generals  or  po¬ 
liticians,  may  contradi;ift  the  affer- 
tious  of  the  greateft  general  or  po¬ 
litician  that  ever  lived — Matters  of 
fad,  public  and  known  matters  of 
fad. 

Frederic  II.  might  have  known 
Britain,  and  yet  of  Britain  he  writes, 
like  a  French  Novclill. 

“  Thr  tales,  the  tatties  op’ning  to  my 
view, 

“  1  mufe,  and  think  1  fee  To-Vaire  anew.” 

*  For  example.  ‘  In  1727,  Sir  Ro- 
‘  bert  Walpole  meant  to  introduce 
‘  the  Exci'e  into  England :  had  his 
‘  attempt  fuccceded,  the  fums  ari- 

*  fing  from  fuch  a  tax  muft  have  been 
‘  futhcieiU  to  render  the  power  of 
‘  the  King  defpotic.  Tom.  i.  part  1. 

,  p.  19.  The  sra,  the  nature,  and  the 
probable  confe<]uenccs  of  the  Excifs 
feheme  arc  grofsly  miftaken. 

‘  The  merchants  of  London  pro- 

*  duced  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

*  mons,  the  cars  of  Englilh  fmug- 

*  glcrs  which  the  Spaniards  had  cut 
'  off  j  this  had  the  like  cfl'ed  as  the 

*  bloody  robe  of  Cashtr  difplayed 

*  by  M.  Anthony.’  The  ears  were 
not  produced  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  whether 


they  were  cut  off  remains  an  hiftori- 
cal  problem. 

‘  All  that  the  Court  gained  by 
‘  the  Spanilh  war,  was  the  remoring 

*  of  Admiral  Haddock  far  from 
‘  London,  llis  eloquence  in  the 

*  Houfe  of  Commons  had  gained  an 
‘  afeendant  over  the  corruption  prac- 
‘  tifed  by  Sir  R.  Walpole.’  lb.  p.  20. 

‘  The  eloquence  of  Admiral  Haddockl* 
did  kis  Majefty  mean,  ‘  the  eloquence 
‘  of  Admiral  Vernon  ?’  that  would 
have  been  too  riftble  ! 

‘  Mr  Lyttleton  was  the  moft  vehe- 
‘  ment  orator,  and  Lord  Hardveey  the 
‘  bell  informed,’  ib.  Lord  Hardvsey 
is  not  in  the  red  book: whether  Lord 
Hardmich,  or  Lord  Hervey  be  meant, 

I  know  not,  nor,  perliapv,  did  the 
King. 

In  another  place,  the  King  fup- 
pofes  that  Lord  Harrington  became 
Prime-minirter  on  the  removal  of 
Lord  Carteret,  and  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  contrafting  their  charac¬ 
ters.  Tom.  i.  part  2.  p.  126.  127. 
probably,  bccaufc  he  h.vd  feen  the 
name  of  Harrington  at  dlfpatchcs 
where  the  name  of  Carteret  woisviont 
to  be  put. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  fample  of  the 
works  of  a  RoyalHiftorlan,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  writes 
for  the  information  of  pofterity- 

Let  me  only  add,  that  his  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
Tom.  i.  part  2.  p.  18.  is  a  mailer- 
piece,  and  well  deferv'es  a  careful 
perufal :  It  rivals  the  lally  of  the 
French  infantry  from  the  entrench¬ 
ments  at  Malplaqutt,  and  the  deci- 
five  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  pen  of  V'oltaire,  who 
has  obtained  the  title  of  the  nucll-in- 
formed  Hifloriun. 
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State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Tarenheit’s  Ther* 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  30th  of  April  1789,  to  the  3cnh  of  May,  near  the  foot  of  Artbut’a 
Seat. 


Thermora. 

Barom. 

Rain. 

Weather. 

April  30 

33 

37 

29.7 

— 

Clear. 

May  1 

58 

3<5 

29-973 

0.03 

Small  rain. 

2 

39 

52 

29-373 

0.033 

Ditto. 

3 

40 

52 

29.383 

- - 

Clear. 

4 

3> 

48 

29-3873 

- - 

Ditto. 

5 

4« 

58 

29-373 

— — 

Ditto. 

6 

43 

48 

29.7 

0.02 

Showers. 

7 

3« 

41 

29-9 

0.02 ' 

Ditto. 

8 

49 

66 

29.825 

- - 

Clear. 

9 

32 

60 

29-53 

— 

Ditto. 

10 

53 

56 

29-93 

0.02 

Showers. 

1 1 

49 

3^ 

29-93 

- - 

Clear. 

12 

32 

32 

29.825 

- - 

Ditto. 

13 

48 

63 

29.4125 

0.02 

Showers. 

H 

48 

52 

29.412 

0.02 

Ditto. 

*5 

49 

63 

29-3 

0.12 

Rain. 

16 

48 

35 

29-473 

C.02 

Ditto. 

>7 

49 

60 

29.085 

0.05 

Ditto. 

18 

5Q 

61 

29.7123 

0.1 1 

Ditto. 

19 

33 

36 

29-3253 

— 

Clear. 

20 

40 

34 

29-7 

0.03 

Rain. 

21 

43 

49 

29-723 

0.27 

Ditto. 

22 

43 

36 

29-325 

0.04 

Ditto. 

23 

47 

61 

29-723 

— 

Cloudy. 

24 

47 

33 

29.63 

0.1 

Rain. 

25 

48 

60 

2^.3175 

— 

Cloudy. 

26 

47 

64 

29-43 

— 

Clear. 

27 

43 

69 

29-3 

0.02 

Sihall  Ihowcrs. 

28 

52 

62 

29-45 

0.1 

Rain. 

29 

47 

64 

29-373 

0.04 

Ditto. 

•  30 

50 

29-273 

0.04 

Ditto. 

Quantity  of  Rain,  1.105 


27.7/ 

:  7kcrmometer, 

Days. 

Barom, 

27. 

69.  greateft  height  at  noon. 

I. 

29-975  greateft  elevation. 

12. 

32.  lead  ditto,  morning. 

»7- 

29.085  lead  ditto. 

,  To  the  Publiflier. 


m 


S  I  R, 

Congratulate  you,  and  all  o- 
ther  periodical  compilers,  on  the 
’publication  of  the  works  of  Frede¬ 
ric  II.  King  of  PruHia. — There  are 
plentiful  crops  of  criticifmfor  many 
years  dellined  for  your  Magazines. 

Of  the  King’s  own  hillory,  of 
treaties  made  and  broken,  of  battles 
won  and  loft,  I  am  no  judge :  in  thofe 
matters  we  have  hit  declaration  in 
his  oion  caufe,  a'nd  whoever  is  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  on  fuch  matters 
will  decide. 

But  there  are  things  in  which  men, 
without  being  cither  generals  or  po¬ 
liticians,  may  contradict  the  affer- 
tions  of  the  greateft  general  or  po¬ 
litician  that  ever  lived — Matters  of 
fact,  public  and  known  matters  of 
fad. 

Frederic  II.  might  have  known 
Britain,  and  yet  of  Britain  he  writes, 
like  a  French  Novelift. 

“  The  tales,  the  tatties  op’ning  to  my 
view, 

“  1  mufe,  and  think  I  fee  Voltaire 

For  example.  *  In  1727,  Sir  Ro- 
‘  bert  Walpole  meant  to  introduce 
‘  the  Exci.'e  into  England:  had  his 
‘  attempt  fucceeded,  the  fums  ari- 

*  fing  from  fuch  a  tax  muft  have  been 

*  fufficient  to  render  the  power  of 
‘  the  King  dcfpotic.  To/n.  i.  part  i. 
p.  19.  The  aera,  the  nature,  and  the 
probable  confefiuences  of  the  Excife 
feheme  arc  grofsly  iniftaken. 

‘  The  merchants  of  London  pro- 

*  duced  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

*  mons,  the  cars  of  Englifti  fmug- 
‘  glers  which  the  Spaniards  had  cut 
‘  olf  j  this  had  the  like  efl'ecl  as  the 

*  bloody  robe  of  Cacfir  difplayed 

*  by  M.  Anthony.’  The  ears  were 
not  produced  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  whether 


they  were  cut  off  remains  an  hiftori- 
cal  problem. 

‘  All  that  the  Court  gained  by 
‘  the  Spanllh  war,  was  the  remotring 

*  of  Admiral  Haddock  far  from 
‘  London.  Hit  eloquence  in  the 

*  Houfe  of  Commons  had  gained  an 
‘  afeendant  over  the  corruption  prac- 

*  tifed  by  Sir  R.  Walpole.’  Jb.  p.  20. 

‘  T he  eloquence  of  Admiral  Haddock!’ 
did  his  Majefty  mean,  ‘  the  eloquence 
‘  of  Admiral  Vernon  ?’  that  would 
have  been  too  rifible  ! 

‘  Mr  Lyttlcton  was  the  moft  vehe- 

*  vient  orator,  and  Lord  Hardveey  the 
‘  bell  informed,’  ib.  Lord  Hard-wey 
is  not  in  the  red  book:  whether  Lord 
Harthatich,  or  Lord  Hervey  be  meant, 

I  know  nut,  nor,  perhaps,  did  the 
King. 

In  another  place,  the  King  fup- 
pofes  that  Lord  Harrington  became 
Prime-minifter  on  the  removal  of 
Lord  Carteret,  and  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  contrafting  their  charac¬ 
ters.  Tom.  i.  part  2.  p.  126.  127. 
probably,  bccaufc  he  h.ad  feen  the 
name  of  Harrington  at  difpatchcs 
where  the  name  of  Carteret  was  wont 
to  be  put. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  fample  of  the 
works  of  a  RoyalHiflorian,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  accoui.t,  writes 
for  the  information  of  pofterity. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  his  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
Tom.  i.  part  2.  p.  18.  is  a  mallcr- 
piece,  and  well  deferves  a  careful 
perufal :  it  rivals  the  filly  of  the 
French  infantry  from  the  entrench¬ 
ments  at  Malplaquct,  and  the  deci- 
live  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  who 
has  obtained  the  title  of  the  nx:etl-in~ 
formed  Hijhrsait. 
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Hneedetes 


jir.ecdoUs  At.chni  ar.d  Msdirn 
Oeconomy. 

HE  following  letter  contains  an 
inilance  of  the  moll  excellent 
doineftic  management,  which  imagi- 
nation  can  conceive.  It  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  j  for,  facetious  as  the  wri¬ 
ter  is  known  to  be,  he  never  indul¬ 
ges  his  humour  at  the  expence  of  his 
veracity;  and  he  avcis  every  clr- 
cuinllance  there  related  to  be  lite¬ 
rally  true. 

‘  You  all',  me  wh!>t  I  have  fuen, 

‘  in  ray  ramble,  worth  relating. 

‘  You  arc  no  antiquarian,  I  will  not 
‘  therefore  teafe  you  with  ruined 
‘  abbeys,  bioihic  cailles,  Roman  and 
‘  Diiniih  camps,  or  Druidical  cir- 
‘  cles,  but  confine  my  narrative  to  a 
‘  human  curio.'ity.  'Ihis  is  a  Mr 
‘  Olbaldelton,  an  attorney’s  clerk, 

*  and,  fpite  of  flie  popular  prejudi- 
‘  ces  againli  his  profciiion,  faid  to  be 
‘  an  honell  man.  This  you  will  al- 
‘  low  to  be  a  curiofity  ;  but  that  is 
‘  not  all.  1  his  honed  limb  of  the 
‘  law  is  married,  and  has,  at  Icaft, 

‘  half  a  doxen  children,  all  whom, 

'  with  as  many  couple  of  hounds, 

‘  and  a  brace  of  hunters,  he  maiu- 
‘  tains  out  of, — how  much  do  you 
‘  think.  ?  (juefs  a  little,  I  pray  you. 

‘  Why  men,  to  fuppert  liimfelf,  a 
‘  wile,  li.v  children,  twelve  dogs, 

‘  and  two  horfes,  he  has  not  a  pen- 
‘  ny  more  than  Ji^ty  pout’d^  per  an- 
‘  ,.U'aI  And,  if  poliible  to  incroufe 

*  the.  miracle,  he  did  this  In  London 
‘  ♦'or  many  )  cats,  paving  every  body 
‘  ilitir  ov.  II,  and  keeping  a  tight 
‘  oat  tor  Suiulays  and  Holidays. 

*  Jut  1  wilUry  to  explain  this  feem- 
‘  ing  paradox.  After  the  expira- 
‘  tion  of  the  time  which  Mr  Oibal- 
‘  I’ellon  owed  his  nialler,  he  acied  as 
‘  an  accountant  for  t.he  butchers  in 
‘  Claremarkct,  who  paid  him  In  of- 
‘  r  .1;  the  clioiceft  moricis  of  this 

*  he  felrdcd  .o-  himfelf  and  family, 

‘  and  with  the  lelt  he  fed  his  hounds, 


;  hy  J.  P.  Andrews,  F.  A,  S, 

‘  which  he  kept  in  his  garret.  His 
‘  horfes  were  lodged  in  his  cellar, 
‘  and  fed  on  grains  from  a  neigh- 
‘  bouiing  brewhoufe,  and  on  da- 
*  maged  corn,  with  which  he  wai 
‘  I'upplied  by  a  corn  -  chandler, 
‘  wliofe  bocks  he  kept  in  order. 
‘  Once  or  twice  a  w  eek,  in  the  fca- 
‘  foil,  he  hunted,  and  by  giving  a 
‘  hare,  now  and  ther ,  to  the  farmers, 
‘  over  whole  grounds  he  fported, 
‘  fccurcd  their  good-will  and  per- 
‘  million.  Eclldes  which,  feveral 
‘  gentlemen,  itruck  with  his  extra- 
‘  ordinary  oeconomy,  winked  at  his 
‘  >-h<^ir  manors  with  his 

‘  niodtratc  pack. 

‘  Accident  has,  fince,  removed 
‘  this  uncommon  man  to  Lewes,  in 
‘  buifex,  where,  on  the  fame  llipend, 
‘  he  continues  to  maintain  the  fame 
‘  family.  Curiofity  led  me  to  vilit 
‘  this  extraordinary  party,  about 
‘  their  dinner  time.  'I'he  two- Icg- 
‘  ged  part  of  it  were  clean,  though 
‘  not  fuperfluouflycloathcd,and  feeni- 
‘  ed  to  live  like  brothers  with  the 
‘  furroundiiig  animals.  It  looked, 
‘  in  Ihort,  fomewhat  like  the  golden 
‘  age.  Mr  O.  himfelf  feenicd  aiij 
‘  acted  like  the  father  of  tlic  qua- 
‘  druptds,  as  well  as  the  bipeds,  and 
‘  and  as  fucii,  decided  wiirt  the  ut- 
‘  moll  impartiality;  for  Mailer  jacky 
‘  having  taken  a  bone  from  jowler, 
‘  lie  commanded  inllant  rehitution. 
‘  And,  on  the  other  hand,  Doxy  ha- 
‘  ving  fnatchccl  a  p'icce  of  liver  frcin 
‘  Mils  Dorothea,  was  obliged,  on 
‘  the  Ipmt,  to  rellore  it  to  the  ^oiing 
‘  lady. 

‘  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  I\Ir 
‘  O.  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  gentle- 
‘  man  of  good  family,  hut  Imall  for- 
*,  tune,  in  the  north  of  England, 
‘  and  that  having  imprudently  m;;r- 
‘  ri»  d  one  of  his  lather’s  ftrvaius, 
‘  he  was  turned  out  of  doers,  with 
‘  to  other  fortune  than  a  louthtrn 
‘  Louild, 
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*  houndi  big  with  pup,  whcfe  off-  ‘  mancc  ;  viz.  a  tolerable  decent  fuit 

*  fpring  have  fince  been  a  fource  of  *  on  his  back,  made  out  of  two  very 

*  profit  aud  amufement  to  him.’  *  *  ragged  old  coats,  bought  in  Rofe> 

F.  G.  *  mary-lane  for  eighteen-pence,  and 
The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  ‘  a  coat  that  will  admit  of  four  dif- 
informed  the  Editor,  that  this  very  ‘  ferent  changes  of  falhions,  made 
extraordinary  charafter  has  lately  re-  ‘  out  of  a  much  fmaller  fized  ragged 
fided,  with  the  fame  family,  at  Croy-  ‘  old  coat  and  breeches,  bought  at 
don,  in  Surrey.  ‘  the  fame  place  for  two  (hillings  j 

The  Editor  cannot  help  wilhing  ‘  breeches  neatly  fitted  in  the  com- 
that  Mr  Ofbaldcfton  had  fallen  in  ‘  mon  way  without  leg-feams ;  ditto 
with  the  difpenfer  of  the  hand-bill  *  to  wear  either  fide  outward,  as 
which  follows  this  paragraph,  and  ‘  two  pair,  either  leather  and  cloth, 
which  was  actually  put  into  the  liand  ‘  or  what  any  Gentleman  may  ehufe, 
of  a  friend  of  his,  as  he  was  palling  ‘  that  can  be  put  on  and  off  without 
the  Strand,  in  March  1788.  The  ‘  dillurbing  boots  or  ihoes,  even 
indullrious  Tailor  would  certainly  ‘  Ihould  they  be  dirty  ;  and  ditto 
have  been  employed  by  that  ineem-  ‘  with  more  conveniences  than  ci- 
parable,  and  really  refpeCtable,  oeco-  ‘  ther,  without  any  feara  at  all. 
nomiil,  to  regulate  the  wardrobe  of  ‘  Ladies  riding  habits  made  In 
the  family.  ‘  the  genteelell  talle,  and  thole  La- 

‘  dies  who  make  ufe  of  drawers  may 
The  Difpenfary  f.r  difordered  Apparel,  ‘  have  them  made  on  the  new-in- 
‘  Either  by  wear,  tear,  burn,  mi f-  *  vented  breeches  plan,  without  a 
‘  fitting,  or  any  other  complaint  ‘  feam  at  all,  like  a  napkin,  and 

*  whatever,  the  latter  being  a  com-  ‘  with  fuch  con vcnicncies  never  feen 
‘  plaint  incident  to  liveries,  fre-  *  before.  Young  Gentlemen's  firff 

‘quently  occafioned  by  the  rcino-  ‘  clothes  made  on  a  ufeful  and  di- 
‘  val  of  fervants,  even  ihould  they  ‘  verting  humorous  plan,  never  done 
‘  be  w  anting  in  length  and  breadth,  ‘  by  any  but  himfelf.  This  opera- 

*  fliall  be  Ipeedily  cured  without  ‘  tor  will  undertake  to  make  a  dc- 

‘  blemilh,  &c.  ‘  cent  coat  in  the  prefent  tarte,which 

‘  And  after  the  curious  manufac-  ‘  lhall  be,  both  for  fervice  and  beau- 
‘  turer,  by  care,  Ikill,  and  labour,  ‘  ty,  nearly  equal  to  any  new  coat, 

‘  has  highly  finllhed  off  beautiful  ‘  out  of  (almoll)  the  word  coat  that 
‘  and  collly  ornamental  covering  for  ‘  was  ever  thrown  off  a  tmdefman's 
‘  the  human  body,  It  lhall  not  be  de-  ‘  back.  Many  more  fingular  opera- 

*  graded  by  being  put  together  in  a  ‘  tious  upon  coats  can  be  authenti- 
‘  llamakin  and  bungling  manner, but  ‘  cated  by  Mr  Babar,  at  his  hat- 

*  fiiaped  genteel,  free,  and  eafy,  and  ‘  manufaflory,  Charing  -  crofs  ;  Mr 

*  put  together  with  llrength  and  ‘  Piicc,  clock  and  watch-maker  and 
‘  beauty,  foihat  it  lhall  botlidojuf-  ‘  mender,  No.  26,  St  AlartlnVlane  j 
‘  tlce  to  the  manuficlurer,  anti  ho-  ‘  I\Ir  Burford,  tobacconlll,  Little 
‘  nour  to  the  wearer,  having  inllru-  ‘  St  Andrew  -  Itreet,  Seven -Dials; 
‘  ments  for  that  purpofc,  which  are  ‘  Mr  Hutchliifon,  linen-draper.  No. 

*  cf  themfelves  infallible,  if  not  mif-  ‘  i,  Berkley-fquare  ;  Mr  Vole,  pe- 

*  guided  by  fonitthing  whicliis  mor-  ‘  ruke-maker, in  Bedford-ft rect, Bed- 
‘  tal,  of  which  all  poflible  care  will  ‘  ford -row ;  IMr  llherwood,  at  the 
‘  be  taken  to  prevent :  but  to  avoid  ‘  Fountain,  Peerlcfs  Pool,  in  the 

*  too  much  quackery  purling,  will  ‘  City-road ;  and  Mr  Mardle  cop- 

*  come  to  ocular  deraoullratlcu,  by  ‘  per  I’mith,  In  Houndfditch  :  The 
‘  produring  fjiae  of  their  pertoi-  ‘  above  perfoimanccs  are  at  prefent 

‘  carried 


Medicine. 


*  carried  on  In  a  three  pair  of  flairs 

*  chambers.  No.  127,  neat  Exeiei- 

*  Change,  in  the  Strand,  Number  on 

*  the  door,  which  is  always  open  in 

*  the  day-time,  but  the  bullnefs  has 

*  been  much  retarded,  for  the  want  of 

*  fome  neceSary  Inllruments  to  carry 

*  it  on,  notwithiianding  neither  idle- 

*  nefs  nor  extravagance  have  had  any 

*  lharc  in  the  caule  of  that  complaint, 

*  there  not  being  ten  firillings  worth  of 

*  animal  food  or  li([uors  of  any  kind, 

*  except  mint-tea,  been  expended  a- 

*  niongft  fix  perfons  for  thefe  ten 

*  months  pail,  lour  cf  that  number  be- 

*  ‘*^8  gifls,  and  all  incapable  of  earn- 

*  ing  one  penny,  the  two  eldell  by 

*  misfortune,  and  the  other  two  by 

*  their  youth.  Under  this  load,  to- 

*  geilier  with  the  nariownefs  of  the 

*  prefent  drcumllanccs,  it  i$  found  to 

*  be  too  hard  a  tafic  to  rife  up  in  the 

*  world  ;  he  therefore  flatters  liimfelf,' 

*  that  by  making  this  his  real  cafe 

*  known  to  the  public,  that  they  will, 

*  out  of  humanity,  a(Efl  his  endca- 

*  vours  to  fupport  his  family,  in  a  more 

*  Chiillian-hke  manner  than  at  pre- 

*  fent,  being  mote  like  fwinc  or  other 

*  beads,  not  having  fix-pennyworth  of 

*  linen  amor.gfl  fix  perfons,  and  all  o- 

*  thcr  neceflaries  wanting  in  like  man- 

*  net  y  the  talk  is  great  1  but  yet  lnoi 

*  f>  great  but  what  numbers  may  con- 
‘  rjucr,  ibcrcfore  will  reft  upon  faith 
‘  to  believe  ilrat  the  number  of  well- 

*  difpofed  people  thefe  may  fall  into 

*  the  hands  of,  wiil  never  let  it  be 
‘  faid  that  fach  a  iradefman  was  found 
‘  ftarred  to  death  amongft  the  rags, 

*  (where  at  prefent  he  now  lies,)  un- 
‘  der  the  fliop-boatd,  whofe  highell 

*  ambition  is  only  to  live  and  die  on 

*  the  top  of  it,  and  to  be  enabled  to 

*  join  temperance  wiili  prudence,  to 

*  aft  In  conjupftion  with  fortitude  and 
'  juftice,  through  the  fmall  remaining 
‘  paftage  of  this  life. 

‘  September  29th,  1786. — Being 

*  entered  inta  the  third  year  of  the 

*  above-mentioned  apartments,  and 

*  ibis  being  the  firlt  application,  will 


*  give  a  full  and  true  account  of  the 
‘  benefits  and  progrefs  arifing  from 
‘  thefe  bills,  in  my  next,  &c. 

‘  Your  commands  will  be  waited  on 

*  to- morrow,  or  a  line  will  be  imme- 
‘  diately  attended, 

‘  By  your  obliged  humble  fervant, 
John  SHAKtsPEARE.’ 

An  extreme  attention  to  the  fniall. 
eft  points  of  oeconomy,  is  faid  to  have 
been  ever  a  ftriking  feature  in  thccha- 
rafter  cf  a  perfon,  not  long  deceafed, 
whofe  memory  will  long  be  remember¬ 
ed  for  the  diftinguifhed  preference 
which  he  gave  in  his  laft  will,  to  pub¬ 
lic  charities,  over  his  nearell  relations. 
A  very  fi.cgu'.ar  and  laughable  inllance 
of  this  is  reported.  He  loved  to  at¬ 
tend  dramatic  exhibitions,  ami,  for 
his  health’s  fake,  he  cliofe  to  take 
a  great  coat  with  him.  But  where 
ihuuld  he  leave  tliis  ufeful  appendage 
during  tire  jrerfotmance  ?  The  box- 
keepers  would  expeft  at  lead  fix-pence  j 
the  orange  girls  would  take  little  Icfs; 
and  ftiould  he  leave  it  at  tire  colTce- 
houfe,  he  rauft  fjrend  three  pence  to  ob¬ 
tain  houfe-room  for  it.  His  inven¬ 
tion  fui)plied  him  with  a  method  cheaj)- 
er  and  equally  fecure.  He  pawned 
his  garment  every  evening  that  he  at¬ 
tended  the  play,  at  a  ftiop  near  the 
door,  for  a  lliilling,  which  he  carried 
back  to  it,  at  the  clofc  of  the  play, 
added  cue  penny  for  mterdl,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  great  coat  again  fafe  and 
found,  as  it  had  literally  been  laid  up 
in  lavender.  G. 

Medicine. 

The  following  llory,  which  is  real, 
ly  auiliemic,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
Editor,  immediately  from  the  inferior 
of  the  parties  concerned,  is  at  leaft  in- 
tcrclling,  as  it  exhibits  an  exalted  cha- 
rafter  in  a  much  more  familiar  and 
pltallng  light,  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  generally  fecn. 

About  five-and-ihirty  years  Cnee,  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  one  whofe  word 
may  be  relied  on,  went  to  St  James’* 
I’alace 
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Palace  to  vifit  one  of  the  pages,  wliofe 
apartment  was  two  pair  of  Itairs  high. 
He  drank  tea  there,  took  his  leave,  and 
ftepping  back  unadvifedly,  (on  his 
friend’s  (hutting  the  door  after  him) 
he  half  (lipped,  and  half  tumbled,  down 
a  whole  flight  of  (leps,  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  with  his  head  bur  (I  open  a  clo- 
fet  door.  We  fay  probably,  becaufe 
the  unlucky  vifitorwas  too  completely 
dunned  with  tlie  fall,  to  know  what 
had  happened.  Certain  it  is,  that  be 
found  himfelf,  on  his  recovery,  fitting 
on  the  floor  of  a  fraall  room,  andmoft 
kindly  attended  by  a  neat  little  old 
gentleman,  who  was  carefully  walhing 
bis  head  with  a  towel,  and  fitting,  with 
infinite  exaftnefs,  pieces  of  (licking 
plailler  to  the  variegated  cuts,  which 
the  accident  had  conferred  on  the  ab¬ 
rupt  vilitor’s  un-wigged  pate.  For 
fome  time  his  furprife  kept  him  filent, 
but  finding  that  the  kind  phylician  had 
completed  his  talk,  and  had  even  pick¬ 
ed  up  his  wig  and  replaced  it  on  his 
battered  head,  he  rofc  from  the  floor, 
and  limping  towards  his  benefaftor, 
was  going  to  utter  a  prof'ufion  of  thanks 
for  the  fuccour  he  had  received,  and 
enquiries  into  the  manner  of  his  mif- 
hap.  Thefe  were  however  inftantly 
checked,  by  an  intelligent  frown,  and 
by  a  fignificant  wave  of  the  hand  to¬ 
wards  the  door  of  the  clofet.  The  pa¬ 
tient  underftood  the  hint,  and  retired, 
taking  more  care  of  his  (leps  down¬ 
wards  for  the  remainder  of  the  (lair- 
cafe,  and  wondering  how  fo  much 
humanity  and  fo  much  un('ociablenefs, 
could  dwell  in  the  fame  bread.  His 
wonder)  which,  like  all  other  wonder, 
was  connected  with  folly,)  ceafed, 
when  he  found,  on  deferibing  to  a 
friend  the  frtuation  of  the  clofet,  that 
he  had  owed  the  kind  affidance  he 
had  received  to  the  firft  man  in  the 
kingdom,  who,  after  having  exercifed 
the  humanity  of  the  fcUov)~creature, 
found  too  much  of  the  monarch  about 
him  to  fupport  a  familiar  converfation 
with  d:;  periba  he  had  relieved. 


Pajjiant. 

The  palTion  of  fear  fometrmes  (hews 
itfelf  i^n  the  (lighted  occafton,  atxl 
in  perfons  the  mod  unlike’y  to  enter¬ 
tain  fuch  a  gued.  A  French  author 
relates  a  whimfical  indance  of  this 
kind.  Charles  Gudavus  (the  fucceil 
for  of  Chridina  of  Sweden)  was  be- 
fieging  Prague,  when  a  boor  of  moft 
extraordinary  vilage  defired  admit¬ 
tance  to  his  tent,  and,  being  allowed 
entrance,  oflered,  by  way  of  amufii  g 
the  king,  to  devour  a  whole  hog, 
weighing  two  hundred  weight,  in  his 
prelence.  The  old  General  Konigf- 
marc,  who  flood  by  the  King’s  fide, 
and  who,  foldier  as  he  was,  had  not  got 
rid  of  the  prejudices  of  his  childho^, 
hinted  to  his  royal  mailer,  that  the 
peafant  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  forcerer. 

’  Sir,’  laid  the  fellow,  irritated  at  the 
remark,  *  If  your  majefty  will  but 
‘  make  that  old  gentleman  take  off  his 
*  fword  and  his  fpurs,  I  will  eat  him 
‘  before  your  face,  before  I  begin  tb« 

‘  pig.’  General  Konigfmarc  (wh® 
had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swedes, 
performed  wonders  againfl  the  Auftri- 
ans,  and  who  w'as  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  braved  men  of  the  age,)  could 
not  (land  this  propofal,  cfpecially  as  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  mull  hideous 
and  preternatural  expanfion  of  the 
frightful  peafani’s  jaws.  Without  ut¬ 
tering  a  word,  the  veteran  fuddcnly 
turned  round,  ran  out  of  the  court,  and 
thought  not  himfelf  fafe  until  he  had 
arrived  at  his  quartets,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  above  twenty-four  hours  lock¬ 
ed  up,  fccurely,  before  he  had  god  rid 
of  the  panic  which  had  fu  feverely  af- 
feifred  him. 

In  the  extrafls  from  the  Dutchefs 
of  Orleans’  letters,  we  find  that  Queen 
Chridina  of  Sweden,  (who  was  a  pe¬ 
culiar  in  her  night  drels,  as  in  almoll 
every  thing  elfe,  and  who,  inflead  of  a 
night-cap,  made  ufe  of  an  uncouth  li¬ 
nen  wrapper,)  having  fjient  a  reftlefs 
day  in  bed,  ordered  a  band  of  Italian 
muficians  from  the  opera,  to  approacii 

near 
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near  to  her  curtains,  which  were  clofe  *  cafh  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with 
drawn,  and  drive  to  atnufe  her.  After  ‘  fuch  a  bundle  of  difeafes  tied  to  thy 
fome  time,  the  voice  of  one  of  the  per-  *  back.* 

formers  driking  her,  with  lingular  plea-  The  adlor  returned  to  his  employer, 
fure,  die  fuddenly  thrud  her  homely,  and  recounted  the  whole  convcrfation, 
ftern,  ill-dreffed  head  from  behind  the  with  fuch  true  feeling  of  the  phyfici- 
curtams,  exclaiming  loudly,  ‘  Mort  an's  character,  that  the  author  icream- 
‘  Diable !  comme  il  chante  bien  *  !  ed  with  approbation.  His  raptures 
The  poor  Italians,  not  ufed  to  fuch  were  foon  checked,  for  the  mimic  told 
rough  applaufe,  from  a  figure  fo  hide-  him,  with  the  emphafis  of  fenfibility, 
ous,  were  unable  to  proceed,  from  the  that  he  would  foonet  die  than  prodi- 
terror  which  they  felt,  and  the  whole  tute  bis  talents  to  the  rendering  fuch 
concert  was  at  dand  for  feveral  mi-  genuine  humanity  a  public  laughing- 
cutes.  dock. 

Gratitude.  A  more  grotefque  indanCe  of  the 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  grateful  re-  fudden  power  of  gratitude  may  he  ad- 
morfe,  which  fometimes  has  been  duced  in  a  modern  Kentilh  anecdote, 
known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds  perfeflly  well  atteded. 
of  the  mod  hardened  in  impudence.  A  paifon  Patten,  of  Whitdabic,  was 
Towards  the  beginning  of  this  cen-  well  known  in  his  own  neigbourhood, 
tury,  an  aftor  celebrated  for  mimicry,  as  a  man  of  great  oddity,  great  hu- 
was  to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic  mour,  and  equally  great  extravagance, 
author,  to  take  off"  theperfon,  the  man-  Once,  danding  in  need  ot  a  new  wig, 
cer,  and  the  fingularly  awkward  deli-  his  old  one  defying  all  farther  affid- 
Tcry  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  ance  of  art,  he  went  over  to  Canter- 
who  was  intended  to  he  introduced  on  bury,  and  applied  to  a  barber,  young 
the  dage  in  a  laughable  charaftei  f .  in  the  budnefs,  to  makehim  one.  The 
The  mimic  drelTed  himfelf  as  acoun-  tradefman,  who  was  jud  going  to  din- 
try  man,  and  waited  on  the  doctor  with  ner,  begged  the  honour  of  his  new  cuf- 
a  long  catalogue  of  ailments,  which  he  tomer’s  company  at  his  meal,  to  which 
faid  attended  on  his  wife.  The  phy-  Patten  mod  readily  confented.  After 
fician  heard  with  amazement,  difeafes  dinner,  a  large  bowl  of  punch  waspro- 
and  pains  of  the  mod  oppofite  nature,  duced,  and  the  reverend  gutd,  with 
repeated  and  redoubled  on  the  wretch-  equal  readinefs,  joined  in  its  demoli- 
ed  patient.  For,  fince  the  aftor’s  great-  tion.  When  it  was  out,  the  barber 
ed  wiih  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward  in  was  proceeding  to  bufinefs,  and  began 
his  company  as  long  as  poff.ble,  that  to  handle  his  meafure,  when  Mr  Pat- 
he  miglit  make  the  mote  obfervations  ten  defired  him  to  defid,  faying  he 
cn  his  gedures,  he  loaded  his  poor  Ihould  not  m.uke  his  wig.  ‘  Why  not,’ 
imaginary  fpoufe  with  every  infirmity,  exclaimed  the  adonillted  hod;  *  have 
which  had  any  probable  chance  of  pro-  ‘  I  done  any  thing  to  olTtnd  you,  Sir  ?' 
longing  the  interview.  At  length,  be-  ‘  Not  in  the  lead,’  replied  the  guell; 
ing  become  completely  mader  of  his  er-  ‘  but  I  find  you  are  a  very  honed, 
rand,  he  drew  from  his  purfe  a  guinea,  ‘  good-natured,  fellow  ;  fo  I  will  take 
and  with  a  ferape,  made  an  uncouth  '  fitnehody  elje  in.  Had  >i«  made  it, 
offer  of  it.  ‘  Put  up  thy  money,  poor  ‘  you  would  never  have  been  paid  for 
‘  fellow, ’cried  the  doftor,  ‘  put  up  thy  ‘  it.’  G. 

*  mon^y.  Thou  had  need  of  all  thy 

*  Death  and  the  Devil!  How  well  he  lings  ! 

•f  Dr  Foflile,  in  ‘  Three  Hours  after  Marriage.’  The  player’s  name  was,  to  the 
belt  of  the  Editor’s  recolkfuon,  Crdfin.  The  anecdote  was  a  favourite  oue  with 
Dr  Campbell. 


Mcdcra  Account  of  Scotland. 

The  calllcs  of  defence  in  this 
couQtryare  almoif  impregnable, 
only  to  be  taken  by  treachery  or  long 
Cege,  their  water  failing  them  foon* 
eil :  they  are  built  upon  high  and 
almoll  inaccedible  rocks,  only  one 
forced  paiTage  up  to  them,  fo  that  a 
few  men  may  eaiily  defend  them, 
indeed  all  the  gentlemen’s  houfes 
are  ftrong  cadlcs,  they  being  fo 
treacherous  one  to  another,  that  they 
are  forced  to  defend  theinfelves  in 
Arong-holds;  They  are  commonly 
built  upon  fome  iingle  rock  in  the 
fea,  or  fome  high  precipice  near  the 
mid-land,  with  many  towers,  and 
llrong  iron  grates  before  the  windows 
(the  lower  part  whereof  is  only  a 
w’oodtn  ihutter,  and  the  upper  part 
glafs)  fo  that  they  look  more  like 
prifons  than  houfes  of  reception : 
Some  few  houfes  there  arc  of  late 
crediun,  that  are  built  in  a  better 
form,  with  good  walks  and  gardens 
about  them,  bat  their  fruit  rarely 
comes  to  any  perfection.  The  hou¬ 
fes  of  the  commonalty  are  very 
mean,  mud-wall  and  thatch  the  belt ; 
bat  the  poorer  fort  live  in  fuch  mi- 
ferable  huts  as  never  eye  beheld,  it 
is  no  dithculty  to  p—  over  them. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  pig  all 
together  in  apoor  moufe-hole  of  mud, 
heath,  and  fuch-like  matter :  in  fome 
parts  where  turf  is  plentiful,  they 
build  up  little  cabins  thereof,  with 
arched  roofs  of  turf,  without  a  flick 
of  timber  in  n }  when  the  houfe  is 
dry  enough  to  burn,  it  ferves  them 
lor  fuel,  and  they  remove  to  another. 
'I’he  habit  of  the  people  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  qualities  or 
the  places  they  live  in,  as  Low-land 
or  High-land  men.  The  Lew-land 
gentry  go  well  enough  habited,  but 
the  poorer  fort  go  (almofl)  naked, 
•>nly  an  old  cloke,  or  a  part  of  their 
bcd-cloaths  thrown  over  them.  The 
Highlanders  v/ear  flalhed  doublets, 
VoL.IX.  No.  53.  Pp 
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commonly  without  breeches,  only  a 
plaid  tied  about  their  waifls,  &c. 
thrown  over  one  Ihoulder,  with  Ihort 
flockings  to  the  gartering  -  place, 
their  knees  and  part  of  their  thighs 
being  naked  j  others  have  breeches 
and  flockings  all  of  a  piece  of  plaid- 
ware,  clofe  to  their  thighs ;  in  one 
ildc  of  their  girdle  flicks  a  durk  or 
Ikean,  about  a  foot  or  a  half  a  yard 
long,  very  lharp,  and  the  back  of  it 
filed  into  divers  notches,  wherein 
they  put  poifon  j  on  the  other  fide, 
a  brace,  at  Icafl  of  brafs  piflols ;  nor 
is  this  honour  fufficient,  if  they  can 
'purchafe  more,  they  muft  have  a  long 
twinging  fword. 

llie  women  arc  commonly  two- 
handed  tools,  llrong-pofted  timber  j 
they  dlllikc  Englilhmen,  bccaufc  they 
have  no  legs,  or,  like  thcmfclves, 
pods  to  walk  on :  The  meaner  go 
b:.refoot  and  barehead,  with  two 
black  eltloLks  on  either  fide  their 
faces  \  feme  of  them  have  fcarce  any 
clojths  at  all,  fave  part  of  their  bed- 
cloaths  pinned  about  their  (lioulders, 
and  their  children  have  nothing  clfe 
on  them  but  a  little  blanket ;  thofe 
vomcn  that  canpurchafe  plaids  need 
not  beftow  much  upon  other  clothes, 
thefc  cover -flats  being  fufticlent. 
Thofe  of  the  beil  fort,  that  arc  very 
well  habited  in  their  modidi  filks, 
yet  muft  wear  a  plaid  over  all  for  the 
credit  of  their  country. 

The  people  are  proud,  arrogant, 
vainglorious  boallers,  bloody,  bar¬ 
barous,  and  inhuman  butchers.  Cou- 
fenage  and  theft  is  in  pcrfedllon  a- 
mongft  them,  and  they  arc  perfefl 
Enghjlo  haters  j  they  flicw  thair  pride 
in  exalting  themfelves,  and  depref- 
fir.g  their  neighbours.  When  the 
palace  at  Edinburgh  is  Snlftied,  they 
expecl  his  Majefly  will  leave  his 
rotten  houfe  at  Whitehall,  and  live 
fplendidly  amongft  his  own  coun- 
UTTuen  the  Scots  j  for  they  fay,  thss 
Englilhmc* 
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Engliftimm  are  very  much  beholden  they  tie  in  the  middle  of  them,  near 
to  them,  that  we  have  their  King  a-  a  great  fire,  and  then  cut  collops  of 
roonglt  us.  The  nobility  and  gentry  this  poor  li  v  ing  bcait,  and  broil  them 
lorci  it  over  their  poor  tenants,  and  on  the  fire,  till  they  have  mangled 
ufe  them  wori'e  than  gallcy-flavcs ;  her  all  to  pieces  j  nay,  fometimes 
they  are  all  bound  to  ferve  them,  they  will  cut  oft'  as  much  as  will  la- 
iiien,  women,  and  children  j  the  firll  tisfy  their  prefent  appetites,  aud  let 
fruits  are  always  the  landlotd’s  due,  her  go,  till  their  greedy  llomachs 

.  calls  fora  new  fupply;  fuch  horrible 

ill  the  young  married  women  with-  cruelty,  as  can  fcarce  be  paralleled 
in  his  liirdlhip,  aud  their  fons  are  in  the  whole  VV'orld  !  Their  theft  is 
all  Ins  flaves,  io  that  any  mean  laird  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  pro¬ 
will  have  fix  cr  ten,  or  more  fol-  ving ;  they  are  forced  to  keep  watch 
Ic’.vers;  befides,  thofe  of  his  own  overall  they  have,  to  fecure  it  j  their 
name,  that  arc  inferior  to  him,  mu!l  cattle  are  watched  day  and  night,  or 
all  attend  him  (as  he  himfclf  mull  do  otherwife  they  would  be  overgrown 
his  Superior,  ot  the  fame  name,  and  by  morning,  fnthc  Highlands,  they 
all  of  them  attend  the  chief)  it  he  re-  do  it  publicly  before  the  face  of  the 
ceives  a  llranget,  all  this  train  mull  funj  if  one  man  has  two  cows,  and 
be  at  Ills  beck,  armed  as  aforefaidj  and  another  wants,  he  iball  foon  fupply 
if  you  drink  with  them  in  a  tavern,  himfelf  from  his  neighbour,  who  can 
you  mnil  have  all  this  rub’silh  with  find  no  remedy  for  it.  The  gentry 
you.  livery  laird  of  note,  hatha  gib-  keep  an  armory  in  their  own  hou- 
bet  near  his  houfe,  and  has  power  to  fes,  fumithed  with  fevcral  forts  of 
condemn  aud  hang  any  of  his  vaf-  fire-arms,  pikes,  and  halberds,  with 
fals:  fo  they  dare  not  oppofe  him  in  which  t'ucy  arm  their  followers,  to 
any  thing,  but  muft  fubinit  to  his  fecure  themfelres  from  the  rapine 
commands,  let  them  be  ever  founjull.  of  their  neighbourhood.  The  Low- 
btrange  butcheries  have  been  com-  land  language  may  be  well  enough 
mhud  in  their  fcudr,forac  of  which  underllood  by  an  Engliihman,  but 
arc  in  agitation  at  this  day,  viz.  Ar-  the  Highlanders  have  a  peculiar 
gyle  with  the  rdacclanes,  and  Mac-  lingua  to  iheinfelvcs,  which  they 
(iunnels  about  Mula  illand,  which  call  Erll,  unknown  to  molt  of  the 
has  coll  already  much  blood,  and  is  Lowland  men,  except  only  in  thefe 
likely  will  coll  much  more  'oefore  it  places  that  border  on  them,  where 
will  be  decided.  It  an  Highlander  be  they  can  fpeak  both:  Yet,  thefe 
iiijurctl,  thofe  of  Ills  own  name  mull  people  arefo  currilh,  that,  if  allran- 
d<;lend  him,  and  will  certainly  have  ger  inquire  the  way  in  Lnglilh,  they 
I'ati  shad  ion  from  the  ofTcndcrs  :  A  null  certainly  anfwcr  in  Erll,  and 
late  infiance  whereof  v.os  at  Invei-  find  no  other  language  than  what  is 
rvcls,  a  conf.dcrablc  town,  where  one  forced  from  them  with  a  cudgel.  If 
ot  the  Macdonnel;  wrj:  llain,  but,  CoiT-clius  Agrlppa  had  travelled 
Ihoitly.  the  c'hiet  oi  the  name  came  Scotland,  lure  cookery  had  not  been 
down  againil  the  town  with  fifteen-  found  in  his  Vanity  of  feitnees ;  fuch 
hundred  of  his  cwr.  name,  and  threat-  is  their  fmgular  Iklll  in  this  art, 
ened  to  tre  the  town,  but  the  ir.ha-  that  they  may  defy  the  world  to  ri- 
bltants  compounded  with  them  for  vol  them  j  King  James’s  treat  for  the 
two  thoulaiid  pour  els.  devil,  that  is,  a  poll  of  lir.g,  a  joll  of 

'1  heir  criielty  defrends  to  their  ilurgccn.  and  a  pig,  with  a  pipe  of 
beads,  it  being  a  cudem,  in  fomc  tobacco  for uigeltion,  had  been  very 
places,  to  lead  upon  a  bviug  cow  :  complete,  if  the  ordering  thereof  had 

been 
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bctn  afTigncd  to  a  cook  of  thiscoun-  a  few  hours,  they  drink  it  out  of  i,ie 
try,  who  can  fuit  every  dilh,  with  cogue,  yelt  and  all  j  the  better  lort 
its  proj>er  hogoe,  and  bring  corrup-  brew  it  in  larger  quantities,  and 
tion  to  your  table,  only  to  mind  men  drink  it  in  woodtii  queighs,  but  it 
of  mortality.  Their  me  it  is  carrion  is  forry  fluff,  yet  excellent  for  pre- 
when  it  is  killed,  but,  after  it  ha«  paring  birdlime :  but  wine  is  the 
been  a  fortnight  a  perfuming  with  great  drink  with  the  gentry,  which 
the  aromatick  air,  ll  rained  through  they  pour  iii  like  hlhes,  as  if  it  uerc 
the  claiiimy  trunks  of  Helh-tlics,  then  their  natural  element  \  the  glalTes; 
it  paffes  the  trial  of  fire  under  the  they  drink  out  of  are  conficeraoly 
care  of  one  of  thofe  exquifite  artiils,  large,  and  they  always  fill  them  to 
and  is  diihed  up  in  a  lea  of  Iv.eet  the  brim,  and  away  witli  it  *,  fome  of 
Scotch  butter,  and  to  covered  and  them  have  arrived  at  the  perfection 
ferved  hot  up  to  the  tabic :  U  how  to  tope  brandy  at  the  lame  rate  : 
happy  is  he  tliat  is  placed  next  to  it.  Sure  thefc  are  a  bowl  above  Bacchus, 
with  a  privilege  to  uncover  it,  and  and  ot  right  ought  to  have  a  nobler 
receive  the  hot  fleams  of  this  dainty  throne  than  a  hogliiead. 
diih,  almoll  fufheient  to  cure  all  dii*  Mufic  they  have,  but  not  tlie  har- 
tempers.  It  will  be  needlcis  to  in-  mony  of  the  fpheres,  but  loud  ter-, 
fiance,  in  particulars  fo  plain  and  e-  rene  noifes,  like  the  bellowing  of 
vide  nt  to  all  that  have  travelled  thro'  bealls.  The  loud  bagpipe  is  their 
the  country,  that  they  may  certainly  chief  delight  y  flrlnged  inllruments 
bear  away  the  bell  from  all  their  arc  too  loft  to  penetrate  the  organ* 
neighbouring  nations,  or,  indeed,  of  their  ears  tliat  are  only  plcafcd 
from  the  whole  world.  Their  no-  with  founds  of  i'ubluncc. 
bility  and  gentry  have  tables  plcn-  Ihe  highways  in  Scotland  are  to- 
lifully  enough  furnill.ed,  but  few  or  Icrably  good,  which  is  the  greatcil 
none  of  them  have  their  meat  better  conJ.oit  a  traveller  meets  with  a- 
ordered.  'I'o  put  one’s  head  into  mongil  them  j  they  have  not  inns, 
their  kitchen-doors,  is  little  lei's  titan  but  change-houfes,  as  they  call  them, 
deilruitive ;  fo  enter  hell  alive,  where  poor  fmall  cottages,  w  here  you  mutl 
the  black  fairies  are  bufied  in  mang-  be  content  to  take  what  you  find; 
ling  dead  carcafes,  and  the  fire  and  peihaps  eggs  with  chucks  In  them, 
brimilone,  or  rather  flew  and  fllnk,  and  feme  lang-cale-,  at  the  better  fort 
is  ready  to  fuffocate  you  j  and  yet,  of  them,  a  dilli  of  chopped  chickens, 
which  is  fir.inge,  thctc  things  are  whicli  they  ellccm  a  dainty  diih, 
agreeable  to  the  humours  ut  the  peo-  and  will  take  it  unkindly  if  you  da 
pie.  Ihc  poorer  fort  live  of  had-  not  eat  very  heartily  of  It,  tho’,  for 
dock,  whiling,  and  four  milk,  which  the  moll  part,  you  may  make  a  meal 
is  cried  up  and  down  their  iirects,  with  the  fight  of  the  fare,  and  be  I'a- 
fVkea  tuyej  fa’-jjtr  tniik,  and  upon  the  tisfietl  with  the  fleam  only,  like  the 
fiinking  fragments  that  are  left  at  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  the  moon, 
their  laird’s  tabic.  Prodigious  ito-  Year  horfts  mail  be  fcr.t  to  a  flab- 
machs,  that,  like  the  Gulon,  can  U-r’s,  for  the  thange-aoi-.rcs  have  na 
feed  on  their  own  excrements,  and  lodging  for  theni,  v.herc  they  may 
llrain  their  meat  through  their  iio-  x.-ed  voiuptuoully  on^llraw  only,  lor 
machs,  to  have  the  pleal'ure  of  de-  gral's  is  not  to  be  hail ;  and  hay  is  fa 
vouring  it  again !  much  a  flrangcr  to  them,  that  they 

1  heir  drink  Is  ale  made  of  beerr  are  fcarcc  familiar  with  the  name 
malt,  and  tunned  up  in  a  fmall  vef-  of  it. 

feh  called  a  Cogue ;  after  it  has  flo*)-!  The  Scotch  gentry  conamonly  tra-j 
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vfl  from  one  friend’s  houfe  to  a- 
nothcr,  fo  fcldom  make  ul'c  of  a 
rhange-houfe  j  their  way  is  to  hire 
a  horfe  and  a  man  for  two-pence  a 
mile  :  They  ride  on  the  horfe  thirty 
cr  forty  miles  a-day  •,  and  tlie  man, 
who  is  his  guide,  foots  it  befide  hiiu, 
and  carries  his  luggage  to  boot.  The 
bell  fort  keep  only  a  horle  or  two 
for  themfelves  and  their  bed  friend, 
all  the  reft  of  the  tniin  foot  It  belide 
them.  The  commonalty  are  fo  ufed 
to  worlhip  and  adore  their  lairds, 
that,  when  they  fee  a  ftrangcr  in  any 
tclcrable  equipage,  they  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  Laird,  at  leaft, 

*  An’t  pleafe  you,  my  laird  fuch  a 
one,’  or,  ‘  an’t  pleafe  you,  my  laiixl 
Dr,’  at  every  bare  word,  forfooth. 

The  nobility  Ihew  themfelves  very 
great  before  llrangers;  they  arc  ton- 
du€lcd  into  the  houfe  by  many  of 
their  fervants,  where  the  lord,  with 
his  troop  of  lhadows,  receives  them 
with  the  grand  paw,  then  enter  into 
fomc  difeourfe  of  their  country,  till 
you  are  prefented  with  a  great  queigh 
of  fyrup  of  beer ;  after  that  a  glals 
of  white-wine,  then  a  rummer  of  cla¬ 
ret,  and  fometimes  after  that  a  glafs 
of  (hcrry-fack,  and  then  begin  the 
round  with  ale  again,  and  ply  you 
biiflily,  for  it  is  their  way  of  (hew¬ 
ing  you  are  welcome,  by  making 
you  drunk  j  if  you  have  longer  time 
to  day,  you  dick  clofe  to  cl  tret,  till 
Bacchus  wins  the  field,  and  leaves 
the  conquered  viclims  groveling  on 
the  place  where  they  received  their 
overthrow.  At  your  departure  you 
mud  drink  a  dongha  doras,  in  Lng- 
lilh,  a  dimip-cup,  and  b.'ive  the  la- 
tisfaclion  to  have  my  lojd’s  bagpipe 
(with  his  loud  pipes,  with  his  lord- 
diips  coat  of  armour  on  a  flag)  flrut 
about  you,  and  enchant  you  with  a 
Loth  to  depart. 

Their  money  is  commonly  dol¬ 
lars,  or  mark-pieces,  coined  at  Edin¬ 
burgh*,  but  t'aeir  way  of  reckoning 
is  furprifmg  to  a  dranger.  'Pb  re¬ 


ceive  a  bill  of  an  hundred  pounds  in 
one  of  their  change  -  houfes,  when 
one  would  not  fuppofe  they  had  any 
of  the  value  of  an  hundred  pence. 
They  call  a  penny  a  dulling,  and 
every  twenty  Ihillings,  viz.  twenty 
pence,  a  pound  j  fothe  proportion  of 
their  pound  to  ours  is  twelve  to  one. 
Strangers  arc  fure  to  be  grofsly  im- 
pol'cd  upon  in  all  their  change-hou- 
fes,  and  there  is  no  redrefs  for  it : 
If  an  Englilhmvn  ihould  complain  to 
their  magidrates,  they  would  all  take 
a  part  againit  him,  and  make  fure  to 
fqueefe  him. 

I'he  conclufion  of  the  abridgment 
of  the  Scotch  Chronicle,  is  the  rare 
and  wonderful  things  of  that  count¬ 
ry  •,  as  in  Orkney,  their  ewes  bring 
forth  two  lambs  a  piece  )  that  in  the 
iiorthermod  of  Shetland  iflands,  a- 
bout  the  i'.;mmer  foldicc,  there  is  no 
night  •,  that  in  the  park  of  Cumber- 
naule  arc  white  klne  and  oxen  ;  that 
at  Slancs  there  is  a  petrifying  water 
in  a  cove ;  that  at  Aberdeen  is  a  vit- 
liciine  will,  that  they  fay  is  excel¬ 
lent  to  dilVolvc  the  done,  and  expel 
land  from  the  reins  and  bladder,  and 
good  for  the  chclic,  being  drunk  in 
July,  &.C.  Thefe  prodigious  won- 
dtrs  in  one  country  are  admirable, 
but  theft  arc  not  halt  of  them.  Lough- 
neGi  never  freezes  j  in  Lough  Lom- 
mond  arc  lilhes  without  flns  :  And, 
2d!),  the  waters  thereof  n^gc  in  great 
waves  v/ilhout  wind,  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther:  And,  ^d/p,  and  iajily,  therein 
is  a  floating  iiland  :  In  tvyle  is  a  deaf 
rock,  twelve  feet  every  way,  yet  a 
gun,  difeharged  on  one  fide  of  it, 
fliall  not  be  heard  to  the  other,  l.i 
another  place  is  a  rocking-done  of  a 
reafonable  bignefs,  that,  if  a  man 
pulh  it  with  his  finger,  it  will  move 
very  lightly,  but,  if  he  addrtfs  his 
whole  force,  it  availeth  nothing  ; 
with  many  more  marvels  of  like  na¬ 
ture,  which  I  would  ratiier  believe 
than  go  thither  to  difprove.  To  con¬ 
clude,  the  whole  walk  and  fclvccig<* 
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him  what  countryman  he  was,  and  tation  on  Air  and  Fire  *  j  a  work 
feemed  to  be  much  pleafed  when  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moll 
Scheele  Informed  him  that  he  was  warmly  recommended  in  the  fricnd- 
bom  at  Stralfund.  At  their  depar-  ly  preface  which  he  wrote  for  it. 
tore  they  told  the  profcffor,  who  was  Not  that  it  required  the  encomiums 
prefent,  that  they  ihould  elleem  it  a  of  that  philofopher,  in  order  to  ob- 
f^avoar  if  he  would  permit  the  young  tain  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
man  to  have  free  accefs  to  the  La-  His  own  merit  was  a  fudicient  re- 
boratory,  as  often  as  he  chofe,  to  commendation;  as  the  ingenuity  dif- 
make  experiments.— In  the  year  1777  played  in  handling  fo  delicate  a  fub- 
Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Medi-  jecl,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable 
cal  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Ko-  obfervations  f  which  are  difperfed 
ping.  It  was  at  that  place  that  he  thro’  the  treatife,  judly  entitled  the 
foon  (hewed  the  world  how  great  a  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book, 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fi.  procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad 
tuation  could  confine  his  abilities,  thro’  every  country,  became  foon  out 
When  he  was  at  Stoekholmhe  (hewed  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and  tranflated 
his  acutenefs  as  a  chemiil,  as  he  dif-  in  many  languages.  The  Lnglilh 
covered  there  the  new  and  wonder-  trandation  is  enriched  with  the  notes 
ful  acid  contained  In  the  fparry  of  that  accurate  and  truly  philofo- 
fiuor.  It  has  been  confidently  af-  phic  genius,  Richard  Kirwan,  £fq. 
lerted,  that  Scheele  was  the  firll  who  Scheele  now  diligently  employed 
difeovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  himfclf  in  contributing  to  the  I'ran- 
acidj  and  that  whilll  he  was  at  Up-  fadions  of  the  Academy  at  Stock- 
fal  he  made  many  experiments  to  holm.  He  firft  pointed  out  a  new 
prove  its  properties.  This  circum-  way  to  prepare  the  fait  of  Benzoin, 
itance  might  probably  have  furullh-  In  the  fame  year  he  difeovered  that 
cd  Bergman  with  the  means  of  hand-  arfenic,  freed  in  a  partilar  man- 
ling  this  fubjed  more  fully.  At  the  ner  from  phlogidon,  partakes  of  all 
iarae  place  he  began  the  feries  of  ex-  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has 
cellent  experiments  on  that  remark-  its  peculiar  alFinitles  to  other  fi^b- 
able  mineral  fubllance,  Manganefe  ;  (lances. 

from  which  invclligation  he  was  led  In  a  DKTertation  on  Flint,  Clay, 
to  make  the  very  valuable  and  inter-  and  Alum,  he  clearly  overturned 
elling  difeovery  of  the  dephlogifti-  Beaume’s  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
cated  marine  acid.  At  the  fame  time  the  (iliceous  and  argillaceous  earths, 
he  CtH  obferved  the  ponderous  earth.  He  publi(hed  an  Analylis  of  the  hu- 

At  Koping  he  finilhed  his  dilTcr-  man  Calculus.  He  (hewed  alfo  a 

mode 

•  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  con- 
lifts  of  pure  air  and  phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  inflammable 
air  be  phlopifton)  water  is  compefed  of  thefe  two  principles.  Of  thelc  opinions  we 
may  fay,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  “  Opiniones  tani  varise  Cunt,  tamquc  inter  fe  dif- 
lidentes,  ut  alterum  profedo  fieri  poteft,  ut  earum  nulla,  altcrum  carte  non  poteft 
ut  plus  una  vera  fit.’’ 

f  Scheele  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  decompofition  of  common 
fait  by  the  calx  of  le.’d.  Mr  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  happily  unites  the  (kill  of 
the  manufadurer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philolbphic  chemift,  has  allb  all  the 
merit  of  tliis  difeovery,  as  he  obferved  the  fame  fad,  w’ithout  having  been  indebted 
to  Scheele’s  hint  on  this  fuhjecl.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more;  he  has  converted  this 
difeovery  to  Ibine  ufe  in  the  arts  ;  he  products  mineral  alkali  for  (ale,  arifing  from 
this  decompofition ;  and  from  the  lead  «  hicli  is  united  to  the  marine  acid  he  iorms 
the  beautiful  pigment  called  the  Patent  Vellow, 
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mode  of  preparing  Mercuriut  dul> 
CIS  in  the  humid  way,  and  improved 
the  proccfs  of  making  the  powder  of 
Algaroth.  He  analyfed  the  mine¬ 
ral  fubdance  called  Molybdena,  or 
flexible  black  lead.  He  difeovered 
a  beautiful  green  pigment.  He 
(Iiewed  us  how  to  decompofe  the  air 
of  the  atmofphere.  He  difeovered 
that  fome  neutral  falts  are  decom- 
pofed  by  lime  and  iron.  He  decom- 
pofed  Plumbago,  or  the  common 
black  lead.  He  obferved,  with  pe¬ 
culiar  ingenuity,  an  acid  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkali ; 
and  in  his  experiments  on  the  fugar 
of  milk,  he  difeovered  another  acid, 
different  in  fome  refpedls  from  the 
above-mentioned  acid  and  the  com¬ 
mon  acid  of  fugar.  He  accomplilhed 
the  decompofition  of  Tungftein,  the 
component  parts  of  which  were  be¬ 
fore  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pe¬ 
culiar  acid  earth  united  to  lime.  He 
publilhed  an  excellent  differtation  on 
the  different  forts  of  zther.  He  found 
out  an  eafy  way  to  preferve  vinegar 
for  many  years.  His  invelligation 
of  the  colouring  matter  in  Pruflian- 
blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  fe- 
parate  it,  and  his  difeovery  that  al¬ 
kali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  charcoal, 
mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  arc 
llrong  marks  of  his  penetration  and 
genius.  He  found  out  a  peculiar 
fweet  matter  in  expreffed  oils,  after 
they  have  been  boiled  with  litharge 
and  water.  He  fliewed  how  the  acid 
of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  cryf- 
tals.  He  found  the  white  powder  in 
rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  fclenite,  and  which  amounts  to 
one-feventh  cf  the  weight  of  the 
root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united 
to  the  arid  of  forrel.  This  fuggefled 
to  him  the  examination  of  the  acid 
of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetated 
lead  with  it,  and  decompofed  tlie 
precipitate  thus  obtained  by  the  rit- 
riolic  acid,  end  by  this  procefs  he 
obtained  the  connnoii  at  Id  of  fugar  j 


and  by  flowly  dropping  a  folution  of 
fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the 
acid  of  fugar,  he  regenerated  the  a- 
cid  of  forrel.— From  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits 
and  berries,  he  found  not  one  fpe- 
cics  of  acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of 
lemon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he 
denominated  the  malaccous  acid, 
from  its  being  found  in  the  greateil 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decompofition  of  Berg¬ 
man's  new  metal  (liderite)  he  lltewed 
the  truth  of  Meyer’s  and  Klaproth’s 
conjeflure  concerning  it.  He  boiled 
the  calx  of  fiderite  with  alkali  of  tar¬ 
tar,  and  precipitated  nitrated  mer¬ 
cury  by  the  middle  fait  which  he 
obtained  by  this  operation  ;  the  calx 
of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid 
of  phofphorus  }  fo  that  he  demon- 
llrates  that  this  calx  was  phofpho- 
rated  iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the 
native  Pruffiau  blue  contained  the 
fame  acid.  He  difeovered  by  the 
fame  means,  that  the  perlatc  acid,  as 
it  was  called,  was  not  an  acid  fui 
generisy  but  the  phofphoric  united  to 
a  (mail  quantity  of  the  mineral  al¬ 
kali.  He  fuggelted  an  improvement 
in  the  procels  for  obtaining  magne- 
fia  from  £pfum  fait  j  he  advifes  the 
adding  of  an  equal  weight  of  com¬ 
mon  lalt  to  the  £pfom  fait,  fo  that 
an  equal  weight  of  Glauber's  fait  may 
be  obtained  :  but  this  will  not  fuc- 
cccd  unlefs  in  the  cold  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  Thefe  are  the  valuable  dlfco- 
verles  of  this  great  philofopher,  which 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  I'ranfaftions 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  Stockholm. 
Moll  of  his  ILffays  have  been  pub- 
Ihhcd  in  French  by  Madame  Pica:- 
det,  and  Mcnf.  Morveau  of  Dijon. 
Dr  Btddors  alfo  has  made  a  very  vi « 
luable  prefent  to  his  countrymen  of 
an  Knglilli  tranliation  of  a  greater 
part  of  Scheele’s  Differtations,  to 
whicli  he  has  added  fome  ufeful  and 
ir.gcuicus  notes,  llie  foilowing’di''. 
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eoverles  of  Schcelc  are  not,  I  believe,  We  may  ftamp  the  charafter  of 

publilhed  with  the  reft.  He  (hewed  Scheele  as  a  phlloropher  from  his 
what  that  fubftance  is,  which  has  many  and  important  difcoverles. 
been  generally  called  ‘  the  earth  of  What  concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are 
the  fluor  fpar.’  It  is  not  produced  informed  of'oy  his  friends, who  aftirm, 
nnlefs  the  ftuor  acid  meet  with  fili*  that  his  moral  chara£ler  was  irre* 
ceous  earth.  It  appears  from  Scheele's  proachable.  From  his  outward  ap- 
experiments  to  be  a  triple  fait,  con-  pearance,  you  would  not  at  firft  fight 
filling  of  flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and  fix-  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  ex- 
ed  alkali.  Scheele  proved  alfo,  that  traordinary  abilities  \  buttkere  was  a 
the  fluor  acid  may  be  produced  with-  quickoeb  in  his  eye,  which,  to  an 
out  any  addition  of  the  vitriolic  or  accurate  obfcrver,  would  point  out 
any  mineral  acid :  the  fluor  is  melted  the  penetration  of  his  mind.  He 
with  fixed  alkali,  and  the  fluorated  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd  of 
alkali  is  decompofed  by  acetated  common  acquaintance  for  this  h.s 
lead.  If  the  precipitate  be  mixed  bad  neither  time  nor  inclination,  as, 
■with  char-coal  dull,  and  expofed  in  when  his  profeftion  permitted  him, 
a  retort  to  a  ftrong  heat,  the  lead  will  he  was  for  the  moft  part  employed 
be  revived,  and  the  acid  of  fluor,  in  his  experimental  enquiries.  But 
which  was  united  to  it,  will  pafs  in-  he  had  a  foal  for  friendlidp,  nor 
to  the  receiver  poflefled  of  all  its  u-  could  even  his  philofopUical  purfuits 
faal  properties.  This  feems  to  be  with  hold  him  from  truly  enjoying 
an  ingenious  and  unanfwerablc  proof  the  lociety  of  thole  whom  he  could 
of  its  exiftence.  eilccm  and  love.  Before  he  adopted 

He  obfen'ed,  that  no  pyrophorus  any  opinion,  or  a  particular  theory, 
can  be  made  w'lthout  an  alkali  be  he  confidcred  it  with  the  grcatell  at- 
prefent  j  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  tentlon  j  but  w'nen  once  kis  fenti- 
bc  prepared  of  alum  and  coal,  is,  that  ments  were  fixed,  he  abided  by  tbem, 
the  common  alum  always  contains  a  arid  defended  them  with  refolution. 
little  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order  Not  but  that  he  was  ingenuous  e- 
to  make  it  chryftallize  j  for  If  this  nough  to  luffer  himfelf  to  be  con- 
be  feparated  from  it,  no  pyrophorus  viuced  by  weighty  objections ;  as  he 
can  be  procured  from  it.  His  laft  has  (hewn  that  he  wa»  open  to  con- 
diflertition  was  his  very  valuable  ob-  viclion. 

fcrvatlons  on  the  acid  of  the  gallnut.  His  chemical  apparatus  w  as  nei- 
Ehrhart,  one  of  Scheele’s  moll  inti-  thcr  neat  nor  convenient ^  his  labo- 
mate  friends,  aflerts,  that  he  was  the  ratory  was  fma  11  and  confined ;  nor 
difeoverer  of  both  of  the  acids  of  fu-  was  he  particular  in  regard  to  tiic 
gar  and  tartar.  Wc  are  alfo  indebted  veflels  which  he  employed  in  his  cx- 
to  him  for  that  mafter-piece  of  che-  periments,  as  often  the  firft  phial 
mical  dccompofition,  the  feparation  which  came  to  hand  was  placed  in 
of  the  acid  *  of  phofjihorus  from  his  fand-heat ;  fo  that  wc  may  juftly 
bones.  This  appears  from  a  letter  wonder  how  fuch  difeoveries,  and 
which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn,  who  fuch  elegant  experiments,  could  have 
has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  been  made  under  fuch  unfavourable 
this  great  difeovery.  circumftances.  He  underllood  none 

of 

*  This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  ej'c  of  the  chemift,  begins  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  phyfician.  It  was  firft  given  in  mtilkine,  united  to  the  mineral  a|- 
kali,  by  the  ingenius  Dr  Pcarfon.  The  value  of  this  addition  to  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  cannot  lie  better  evinced  than  from  the  increale  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  w  hich  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London, 
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of  the  modem  languages  except  the 
German  and  Swedifli,  fothat  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited 
by  the  early  intelligence  of  dlfco- 
veries  made  by  foreigners,  but  was 
forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  him  in  the  flow  and 
uncertain  channel  of  trauflatioii.  'I'he 
important  fcrvices  which  Schtcledid 
Natural  Philofophy  ci^tlcf;  him  to 
univeifhl  reputation,  and  He  obtain¬ 
ed  it ;  his  name  was  well  known  by 
all  Europe,  and  he  was  member  of 
feveral  learned  academies  and  plii- 
lofophical  focietics. 

It  was  often  wilhed  that  he  Would 
quit  his  retirement  at  Koping,  and 
move  in  a  larger  fphere.  It  was  fug- 
gelled  to  him,  that  a  place  might  be 
procured  him  in  England,  which 
might  afford  him  a  gootl  income  and 
more  leifure  *,  and,  indeed,  latterly 


an  oflFer  was  made  to  him  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  300 1.  if  he  would  fettle  in 
this  country.  But  death,  alas !  put 
an  end  to  this  project.  For  half  a 
year  before  this  melancholy  event, 
his  health  had  been  declining,  and 
he  himfelf  was  fenlible  that  he  thould 
not  recover.  On  the  i9t*‘’of  May, 
1786,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  j 
on  the  2 1  ft  he  bequeathed  all  of 
which  he  was  polTtlfed  to  his  wife 
(who  was  the  widow  of  his  prede- 
cei'for  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  hud 
lately  married;)  and  on  the  lame 
day  he  departed  this  life.  So  the 
world  lofl,  in  lefs  than  two  years, 
Bergman  and  Scheele,  of  which 
Sw’cdeii  may  jullly  boafl;  two  phi-* 
lofophers,  who  were  beloved  and  la¬ 
mented  by  all  their  contemporaries, 
and  whofe  memory  pollcrity  will  ne¬ 
ver  ccafc  molt  giatefuliy  to  revere  *! 


A  Iritf  State  of  the  Popiih  Mifton  to  Japan. 

SIR, 

IT  is  no  uncommon  thing  tofee  the  birth,  but  employed  in  the  fervice 
Popiih  millionaries  commended  of  the  Dutch  Ealt  India  Company, 
for  their  zeal  and  fuccef,  even  by  He  reiided  the  fpace  of  two  years  in 
Protellaiit  writers.  This  matter, how-  the  empire  of  Japan,  A.  D.  1690, 
ever,  ought  to  be  enquired  into,  in  91,92;  and  hisHiltoryof  the  count- 
order  to  examine  the  nature  and  fuc-  ry,  which  indeed  is  extremely  curi- 
cefs  of  this  zeal,  viz.  whether  it  be  ous,  on  account  of  the  diiKculty  gt 
of  the  right  and  commendable  kind  gaining  informations  concerning  a 
(becaufe  zeal  may  be  a  ralh  and  in-  nation  fo  jealous  of  themfclves  and 
conliderate  fource  of  adtioii  as  well  their  affairs,  and  in  a  manner  locked 
as  a  laudable  one:)  zdly,  whether  up  from  the  veil  of  the  world, 'was 
the  fuccefs  of  the  milfions  be  a  real  printed  in  Euglifli,  in  tv/o  volumes 
fiidt,  or  no;  and,  3dly,  whether  the  foiio,  A.  D.  1727,  with  a  great 
motives  and  Inducements  to  it  have  number  of  cuts  aiul  maps,  under  the 
not  often  been  evil  ami  iniquitous,  aafpiccs  of  that  noble  patron  of  Na- 
It  is  with  this  view,  Sir,  chat  l  have  turai  Kilcory,  and  indeed  of  learn- 
here  fent  you  a  brief  Itutement  of  lag  in  general,  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 


that  curious  particle  of  modern  hif-  The  mlirion  was  conduclcd  by  the 
Xw'j,  the  Popljh  mifion  to  Japan.  Ponugnefe  and  Spanilh'.^fuits;  a- 

Yours,  &c.  L.  E.  mongit  whom  the  l'ini!)us5«#^c,  Fran¬ 

cis  Xavier,  was  employed,  but  fi>on 
Dr  Kempfer,  from  whom  the  fol-  rtlir.quiihed  the  fervice.  There 
lowing  account  of  the  mitiion  to  Ja-  were  alio  fome  Fratuifan  friars  of 
pan  is  extracted,  was  a  German  by  Spain  engaged  at  iall.  Thejefuits 
VoL.  IX.  No.  J3.  *  Cei.t.  Mag,  ami 
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and  friars  were  fuppllcd  from  Gsij,  difcovered  A.  D.  i>42>  and  about 
Macao,  and  tlie  Alunilhas.  At  firft,  the  year  of  Chrift  1 549,  or  fix  years 
the  undertaking  proceeded  with  the  after  the  fit  (I  difcovery,  the  fathers  of 
moll  rapid  fuccels,  but  ended  at  lall  the  fociety  arrived  there,  being  indu- 
in  the  moll  tragical  manner,  all  ow-  ccd  by  the  favourable  leprcfcntaiions 
ing  to  the  pride  and  haughtincfs,  the  of  a  young  fapancfe,  who  had  fled  to 
mlfconyv^,  rapacity,  and  fenfeltfs  Goa.  Till  the  year  1625,  or  near 
extrav^rfiit  confpiracy  of  the  Fa-  1630,  the  Chrillian  religion  fpread 
thers  againft  the  State.  This  folly  through  moft  of  the  provinces  of  tlie 
snd  madnefs  produced  a  perfccution  empire,  many  of  the  princes  and  lords 
of  40  years  duration,  terminated  by  openly  embracing  it  j  and  “  there  was 
a  moft  horrible  and  bloody  raaflacre,  very  good  reafon  to  lioiie,  that  with- 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  hillory.  Af-  in  a  Ihort  compafs  of  time  the  whole 
ter  this,  the  Portuguefe,  as  likewife  empire  would  have  been  converted  to 
the  Chrillian  religion,  were  totally  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the 
expelled  the  country,  and  the  moll  ambitious  views,  and  the  impatient 
elTtclual  means  taken  for  preventing  endeavours  of  the  fathers  to  reap  the 
their  return.  The  natives  are  for  iemj)otaI,  as  well  as  the  fpiiitual  fruits 
this  purpofe  prohibited  from  going  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked 
cut  of  the  country  •,  and  all  foreign-  the  Supreme  Majefty  of  the  empire  as 
ers  arc  excluded  from  an  open  and  to  laife  againft  themfelvcs  and  tl-.eir 
free  trade  i  for  as  to  the  Dutch  and  converts  a  perfecution  which  hath  not 
C^hiuefe,  under  which  lull  name  fomc  its  parallel  in  hillory,  whereby  the  rc- 
rtiicr  Ealltrn  nations  go  thiiher,  ligion  they  preached,  and  all  thofe  that 
they  are  ihut  up  whillt  they  remain  profefled  it,  were  in  a  few  years  time 
tl.tie,  and  a  molt  Uriel  watch  is  fet  entirely  exteiniinated.” — The  fathers 
upon  them,  inlbmuch,  that  they  are  had  made  a  progrefs  fo  great,  that  the 
110  better  than  prifoners  •,  and  the  princes  of  Etingo,  Arima,  and  Cmura, 
Dutch,  it  is  faid,  to  obtain  a  privi-  who  had  been  baptifed,  ‘‘  fent,  in  the 
lege  even  fo  far,  declared  thcmfclvcs  year  1582,  fomc  of  their  neareft  rcla- 
to  be  m  Chrlji'ium,lut  L titchnien.  'I'his  «ions,  with  letters  and  prcfcnts,  to  pay 
calumny,  however.  Dr  Kenipfcr  has  homage  to  the  then  pope  Gregory 
endeavoured  to  wipe  off,  but  fcarce-  XIII.  and  to  alTure  his  Holincls  ot 
ly,  1  think,  to  fatisfadion.  Ktlides  their  filial  fubmiflion  to  the  Church  j 
tiris,  a  molt  fevere  inqnifition  was  let  an  account  of  which  moft  celebrated 
on  foot,  the  ualivts  being  required,  embalfy  bath  been  given  in  the  woiks 
dice  a-year.  to  triad  upon  a  cruet-  of  that  incomparable  hiftorian  7hia~ 
fix,  and  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  by  many  otlier  Roman  Ca- 
idarv,  or  fomc  other  Saint,  in  a  fo-  tholic  writers.” 

Icmu  and  formal  m;inncr,  in  cider  But  this  pleafing  profped  notwith- 
to  atteft  their  averfion  and  abhor-  (landing,  the  Emperor,  anno  1586, 
rer.ee  of  the  religion  of  the  Fathers,  iffued  proclamations  for  the  fupprcl- 
'('he  Dutch  there  refident,  it  is  al-  (ion  of  the  religion,  and  the  peifecu- 
kdged  again,  comply  with  this  in-  tion  Kgan.  This,  however,  at  (lift  had 
junclionj  but  Dr  Kempfer  will  not  not  that  effed  which  the  Governmint 
acknowledge  that.  expeded  •,  for  though,  according  to 

To  defetnd  now  to  particulars,  and  the  Letters  of  the  Jefuits,  20,570 
to  make  good  our  affertton,  that  it  was  petfons  fuffeicd  death  for  the  faith  cf 
cv/ing  to  the  wcaknefs  and  wicked-  Chi  ill  in  the  year  J';90  only,  yet  in 
nefs  of  the  millionaries,  that  the  Chrif-  1591  and  1 592,  when  all  the  church- 
tian  religion  was  thus  perfedly  tx-  es  were  adually  Ihut  up,  they  made 
tiipat:d.  The  illands  of  Japan  were  I2,c«c  new  coavsits.  The  biifincfs 
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wa?i  finally  concluded  by  the  maflacre  of  this  nation,  as  he  expected  could 
at  Sinubaruy  about  the  year  1640.  not  but  raifethe  Emperor’s  utmoft  in- 
The  reafons  of  the  Emperor’s  pro-  dignation.”  This  happened  in  1566. 
clainations,  making  it  death  to  embrace  The  next  year  the  perfecution  beg:m 
the  religion,  were  as  follows  :  I.  The  anew,  and  26  peifons,  of  the  number 
new  religion  occafioned  confiderable  whereof  were  two  foreign  Jefuits,  and 
alterations  in  the  Japanefe  church,  and  feveral  fathers  of  the  Francifean  order, 
was  prejudicial  in  the  higheft  degree  were  executed  on  the  crols.  The 
to  the  heathen  clergy,  2.  It  was  fear-  Emperor  f  iojat  had  ufurped  the  crown 
ed  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  on  his  pupil  Tidjjoriy  who,  as  likewife 
attended  with  fatal  confequences  even  the  greater  part  of  his  court  and  patty, 
in  regard  to  the  lick  ;  but  what  more  had  'oe<n  cither  Chrifllans  themlelves, 
immediatelv  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  or  at  leaft  very  favourably  inclined  to 
the  Japanese  of  credit  confelTed  to  Dr  that  religl'’n,  fj  that  reafons  of  ftate 
Kenipfer,  pride  and  covetoufnefs  j  mightily  co-operated  to  forward  the 
pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  co-  perfecution. 

vetoufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  5  the  ^ime  Francifm  friars,  whom  the 
(jpititual  fathers  aiming  not  only  at  the  Governor  of  the  Mauilkai  had  fent  as 
lalvation  of  their  fouls,  but  having  an  his  ambaffadors  to  the  Emperor  of 
eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  an<l  fifut,  were  guilty  at  this  time  of  a 
the  merchants  difpofing  of  their  goods  moll  impiudeni  ftep ;  they,  during  the 
in  the  moil  ufurtous  and  unreafonable  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the  coun- 
nianner.  To  confine  ourfclves  to  the  try,  preached  openly  in  the  llreets  of 
clergy  here :  they  “  thought  it  be-  Macao,  wiiere  they  refided,  and  cf 
neath  their  dignity  to  walk  on  foot  a-  their  own  accotd  built  a  church,  con- 
ny  longer — nothing  would  ferve  them  trary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and 
but  they  muft  be  carried  about  in  ftate-  contrary  to  the  advice  and  earneft  fo- 
ly  chairs,  mimicking  the  pomp  of  the  licitations  of  the  Jefuits. 

Pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  Some  time  after,  a  difeovery  of  x 
not  only  put  themfcives  on  an  equal  dangerous  confpiracy,  which  the  fa- 
foot  with  the  greateft  men  of  tlie  em-  thers  and  the  yet  remaining  adherents 
pire,  but,  fwclled  with  ecclefraftrcal  of  their  religion  entered  into  againft 
pride,  fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  the  perfon  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  hea- 
was  nothing  but  their  due.  it  one  then  prince,  put  a  finilhing  (Iroke  to 
day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bifii-  the  affair,  and  haftened  the  fcntence 
op  met  uiKin  the  road  one  of  tire  coun-  which  was  pronounced  foon  after,  that 
fcllors  of  ftate  on  his  way  to  court,  the  Portu^rufe f)o;dd for  ever  be  banijh- 
The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order  ed  the  EmperoFs  d.iiihiions ;  for  till 
his  chaife  to  bo  ftopped,  in  order  to  then  the  State  feemed  defirous  to  fpare 
alight  and  pay  his  refpefts  to  this  great  the  merchants  and  fecular  perfons,  for 
man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  countiy  5  but,  the  purpole  of  continuing  trade  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay  commerce  with  them,  which  was  look- 
indevd  without  Ihewing  him  fo  much  ed  ujwn  as  an  affair  independent  of 
as  common  marks  of  civility,  he  vciy  religion,  'Fhe  affair  of  the  confpira- 
contemptlbly  bid  his  men  carry  him  cy  was  as  follows ;  the  Dutch  had  had 
by.  The  great  man,  txafperated  at  an  eye  to  the  trade  of  Japan  before 
fo  fignal  an  affront,  thenceforward  bore  1600,  and  in  ifn  i  had  liberty  of  a  free 
a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe,  commerce  granted  them  by  the  Impc- 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  juft  refent-  lial  letters-paient,  and  had  adfually  a 
ment,  made  his  complaints  to  the  Em-  faflory  at  FiranJo.  The  Dutch  were 
peror  hintfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic-  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
tare  of  the  inib'cnce,  pride,  and  vanity  then  foyereign  of  the  Portuguefe  do- 
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minions ;  fo  that  it  was  natural  for  which  the  Court  had  then  already 
them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them,  conceived  againft  the  Portuguefe,  it 
Tlie  Portuguefe,  on  their  part,  made  was  no  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to 
ufe  of  ail  malicious  inventions  to  blr.ek-  ruin  the  little  credit  and  favour  they 
cn  their  charadlers,  calling  them  rebels  had  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve  ;  and 
and  pirates,  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  rather  fince,  the  ftridt  Imperial  or- 
the  Dutch  to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  ders  notwithffanding,  they  did  not 
even  to  revenge  themfelves.  Now  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over  more 
they  “  took  an  homeward-bound  Por-  eccleliaftics.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
tuguefe  fliip  near  the  Cape  of  Good  1637,  an  Imperial  proclamation  was 
Hope,  on  board  which  they  found  fome  fent  to  the  governors  of  Nagafaki^ 
traiterous  letters  to  the  King  of  Por-  with  oiders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution, 
tugal  written  by  one  Capt.  l\Ioro,  who  It  was  then  the  empire  of  Japan  was 
was  chief  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Japan,  fliut  for  ever  both  to  foreigners  and 
himfelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and  a  great  natives. 

zealot  for  the  ChrilHan  religion.  The  Now,  although  the  governors  of 
Dutch  took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  ilie  Nagafaki,  on  receipt  of  thefe  com- 
faid  letters  to  their  protedlor,  the  mands,  took  care  they  Ihould  be  obey- 
Prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  ed,  yet  the  diredlors  of  the  Portuguefe 
rhem  without  lofs  of  time  to  the  Go-  tiade  maintained  themfelves  in  Japan 
vernor  of  Nagafaki,  a  great  friend  to  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain 
the  Portiiguele.  Capt.  Moro  having  leave  to  flay  in  the  ifland  of  D.fma^ 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  and  there  to  continue  their  trade.  But 
affurance,  denied  the  fact,  and  lb  did  they  found  themfelves  at  lad  wholly 
all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafaki.  difappointed  j  for  the  emperor  was  re- 
However,  neither  the  Governor’s  fa-  lolvtd  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  on  af- 
vour,  nor  their  conffant  denial,  were  furance  given  him  by  the  Dutch  Eall 
able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off" the  India  Company,  that  they  would  fup- 
cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  ply  for  the  future  what  commodities 
their  heads.  Hand  and  feal  conviii-  had  been  imported  by  tlie  Portuguefe, 
ced  tliem  ;  the  letter  was  fent  up  to  he  dcclaitd  the  Portuguefe  and  the 
court,  and  Capt.  Moro  fentcnccd  to  be  Caf  iliaKs,  and  whoever  belonged  to 
burnt  alive  on  a  pale,  which  was  cxe-  them,  enemies  of  the  empire,  forbid- 
cuted  accordingly.  This  letter  laid  ding  the  iinponation  of  even  the  goods 
open  the  whole  plot,  which  the  Japa-  of  their  countiy,  Spanjh  wines  only 
iicfe  Chriilians,  in  con'iuniSion  with  excepted,  for  the  ufe  of  the  court, 
rhe  Portuguefe,  had  laid  againll  the  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  their 
Emperor’s  life  and  throne  ;  the  want  profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Ja- 
ti’.ey  ftcod  in  of  fiiips  and  foldiers,  pan,  and  were  totally  expelled  the 
which  were  promifed  them  front  Por-  country  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
t'.  gal  •,  the  names  of  the  Japanele  prin-  year  1639,  or  1640;  and  thus  ended 
f  cs  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  ;  and,  the  fruiilels  Popifn  miftion  in  this  em- 
hillly,  to  crown  all,  the  c.\pcflation  of  pirc,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never 
t'lic  Papal  blclTing.  This  difeovery,  been  able  to  reftore  themfelves  ;  and 
made  by  the  Dutch,  was  afterwards  the  Dutch  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
conrirn.ed  by  another  letter,  written  do  anyone  thing  in  favour  of  religion, 
by  tiic  faiJ  C  apt.  Mtjic  to  the  Portu-  were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,  as  it  ap- 
guefc  Govcriiinenr  at  Macao,  which  pears,  they  are  veiy  indifferent  as  to 
was  intt  reepted,  and  brought  to  Japan,  that,  and  are  in  but  little  credit  with 
bv  a  jap.incfc  fiiip.’’  the  Japanefe. 

irpchdering  Thi-,  and  the  fulj'iclons  It  appears  plain  enough,  on  the 

whole, 
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tvhole,  from  this  narrative,  that  the  fa>  rable  tarbulency  and  fedltion,  that  at 
thers  mod  egregloufly  milbehaved  in  laft  they  were  defervedly  expelled  the 
Japan,  and  were  guilty  of  fuch  intole-  country.  L.  E^*. 


Ohfervations  on  the  Ut 

S  I  R, 

HATEVER  promifes  to  be 
a  benefit  to  agriculture  will, 

I  doubt  not,  deferve  a  place  in  your 
ufeful  publication.  The  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  the  changes  of  the  weather 
may  be  reckoned  to  be  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  I  am  led  to  this  reflexion  on 
confidering  the  little  regard  lately 
paid  to  the  Barometer.  At  its  firft 
introduftion  Into  ufe,  as  indicating 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  too  much 
was  expeCled  from  it  j  and  obfer- 
vers,  having  been  fometimes  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expectations,  have 
as  unjuftly  rejeCted  it  too  much. 
Accurate  obfervations  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  quickfilver  in  it,  during  fe- 
veral  years,  have  pointed  out  to  me 
Ct  vcral  circumllances  not  hitherto  fo 
much  alluded  to  as  they  feem  to  de¬ 
ferve. 

At  or  near  the  Vernal  Equinox 
llormy  weather,  the  wind  generally 
South  Weft,  with  a  remarkable  fall 
of  the  quickGlver  in  the  barometer 
takes  place )  the  ftorm  generally 
more  violent  if  the  new  moon  hap¬ 
pen  at  or  near  the  equinox.  Thefe 
ttorms  have  been  remarked  in  all 
ages.  When  the  weather  is  again 
fettled,  what  may  be  called  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Scafon  of  the  barometer  begins ; 
and  durii(g  the  Summer  the  motion 
cf  the  quickfilver  In  the  barometer 
is  much  lefs  extenfivc  than  in  the 
Winter,  the  quickfilver  feldom  fal¬ 
ling  lower  than  29.5  inches. 

The  Winter  fcafon  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  begins  alfo  with  a  ilorm,  and 
a  remarkably  great  fall  of  the  quick¬ 
filver  near,  or  foon  after,  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  Equinox,  the  wind  fome¬ 
times  S.  W.  and  frequently  N.  E. 

*  Cent. 
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The  Barometrical  Summer  is  fome¬ 
times  lenghtened  out  fo  far  as  No¬ 
vember  }  after  which  time  the  play 
of  the  quickfilver  is  from  30.7  to 
28.5,  fometimes  lower.  All  coaft- 
ing  veflfcls  around  this  ifland  Ihould, 
as  much  as  pofiible,  avoid  Oeing  at 
fea  in  thefe  feafons,  at  lead  till  the 
iutroduClory  ttorms  are  patt.  Hence 
a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the 
Summer  is  nearly  as  fure  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  change  of  the  weather  in 
Summer  as  two-tenths  are  in  the 
Winter.  This  difierence  has  been 
unjultly  charged  to  the  inttrument 
as  a  fault. 

The  extent  of  a  fimllar  variation 
in  the  motion  of  the  quickfilver  in 
the  barometer  is  much  more*  confi- 
derable  than  feems  to  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  imagined.  This  will  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  regillers  of  the  weather 
kept  in  dittaiit  places.  If  a  ttorm 
happens  in  any  place  within  the 
range  of  this  fimilarity  of  motion  In 
the  quickfilver,  the  mercury  will  fall 
nearly  equally  low  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  range,  though  In  feve- 
ral  places  in  the  range  the  weather 
may  be  fair  and  ferene  while  the  ba¬ 
rometer  is  low.  Many,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  charge  the  inttrument  with 
giving  a  falfe  proguoftic.  Let  tliem 
fufpend  their  cenfure  till  tidings 
may  arrive  of  what  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  fume  dillant  part.  1  could 
give  feveral  inttances  of  this  faft, 
but  ihall  mention  only  one. 

Having  made  an  appointment  to 
pay  a  dillant  vifit  with  that  accurate 
obferver  of  Nature  in  all  her  ways. 
Dr  Franklin,  1  called  on  him  in  the 
morning,  to  difluadc  him  from  go- 
Ma^.  ing, 
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in;,  becaufc  I  iiad  obferved  that  the  Let  me  here  mention  (ome  other 
barometer  was  very  low :  but  he  fee-  circumftances  in  regard  to  the  ba- 
ing  that  the  heavens  wore  an  agree-  rometer.  The  rifing  of  the  mer- 
■ble  afpeft,  laughed  at  ray  appre-  cury  forebodes  fair  weather,  and  its 
henfion,  and  we  went,  and  enjoyed  falling  portends  rain,  with  winds, 
a  fair  and  very  agreeable  day.  The  During  llrong  wnds,  though  unac- 
barometer  was  cenfured  as  giving  a  companied  with  rain,  the  mercury  is 
falfe  prognoiUc,  and  I  as  credulous;  lowed.  Other  things  equal,  the  mcr- 
but  in  a  few  days  we  had  an  account  cury  is  higher  in  cold  than  in  warm 
of  a  moft  violent  ftorm  in  the  Bay  weather.  In  general,  we  may  ex- 
of  Bifcar,  and  along  the  coaft  ot  pe(ff,  that  when  the  mercury  riles 
France,  on  that  day.  high,  a  few  days  of  fair  weather  may 

An  attentive  obl'crver  of  the  wea-  be  expected.  If  the  mercury  falls 
ther  will  foon  perceive  that  each  year  in  two  or  or  three  days,  but  foon 
has  a  certain  charafter,  if  I  may  fo  rifes  high,  without  much  rain,  we 
exprefs  it,  in  reganltothe  changesof  may  expett  fair  weather  for  feveral 
the  weather.  This  peculiarity  of  the  days ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  cleared 
different  years  being  of  the  utmoft  days  are  after  the  mercury  begins  to 
confequcnce  to  the  hulbandman,  I  fall.  In  like  manner,  if  the  mer- 
beg  their  particular  attention  to  it;  cury  falls  very  low,  with  much  rain, 
for  it  is  chietly  by  an  accurate  ob-  rifes  foon,  but  falls  again  in  a  day 
fervation  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  or  two,  with  rain,  a  continuance  of 
dtanges  of  the  weather  that  he  can  bad  weather  may  be  feared.  If  the 
obtain  the  moll  ufcful  leffons.  In  fecond  fall  does  not  bring  much  rain, 
fume  years  the  changes  of  the  wea-  but  the  mercury  rifes  gradually  pret- 
ther  feem  to  be  much  induenced  by  ty  high,  it  prognollicates  good  wea- 
the  moon’s  place  in  the  Zodiac;  that  ther,  of  fome  continuance, 
is,  when  the  moon  paffes  the  equi-  When  the  mercury  rifes  high,  the 
noxial  line,  or  when  ihe  returns  from  air  fucks  up,  or  dilTolvcs  into  its  own 
her  greatell  declinations  South  or  fubilance,  the  moillure  on  the  fur- 
North  ;  but  a  rcgiller  of  the  weather,  face  of  the  earth,  even  though  the 
kept  conilantly  for  years,  alTurcs  me,  Iky  be  overcalt.  I'his  is  a  fure  fign 
that  there  is  no  dependence  on  thefe  of  fair  weather ;  but  if  the  earth 
circumflanccs.  1  could  never  dif-  continues  moilt,  and  water  Hands  in 
cover  any  caufe  to  which  I  could  hollow  places,  notmdlhould  be  put 
impute  the  regularity  of  the  changes  in  the  cleared  Iky  ;  for  in  this  cafe 
in  the  weather;  but  can  affire  the  it  is  deceitful.  Very  heavy  thun- 
attentive  hulbandman,  that  there  is,  der-llorms  happen  without  fendhly 
in  forae  years,  a  remarkable  regula-  affefting  the  barometer ;  and  in  this 
rlty  in  them,  and  in  all  years  fome  cafe  the  dorm  feldom  reaches  far; 
degree  of  regularity.  This  regula-  but  when  attended  with  a  fall  of  the 
rity  in  the  changes  of  the  weather  barometer,  it  reaches  much  more 
»  mod  confpicuous  in  the  interme-  extenlively. 

iliatc  months  between  the  equinoxes.  In  all  places  nearly  on  a  level 
that  is,  during  May,  June,  July,  and  with  the  fca,  rain  may  be  expefted 
Augnft,  in  Summer,  and  during  No-  when  the  quickfilver  falls  below  30 
vembei',  December,  January,  and  inches.  This  points  out  one  caufe 
I'cbruary,  in  Winter.  The  know-  of  the  more  frequent  rains  in  lofty 
ledge  of  the  mod  probable  times  of  fituations  than  in  low  open  count- 
thefe  changes  may  he  of  great  ufe  ries.  Thus  double  the  quantity  of 
in  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  fea-far-  rain  falls  at  Townly-hall,  in  Lanca- 
jng  men.  lldre,  than  does  in  London,  as  we 

are 
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arc  informed  in  the  Tranfa6Hons  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  heights  of  the  quickfilver  in 
the  barometer  above  referred  to, 
hold  only  in  places  on  h  level  with 
the  feaj  for  experiments  have  taught 
us,  that  the  mercury  falls  coni'iderably 
in  inland  places,  according  to  their 
heights. 

As  your  Magazine  Is  peruftd  by 
many  of  the  molt  ingenious  men  in 
the  kingdom,  I  wilh  they  were  cal¬ 
led  on  to  account  for  that  power  in 
the  air  of  occaConally  diflblving  wa¬ 
ter,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  and  of 
mixing  the  water  with  itfclf  (as  fait 
is  in  water)  generally  invifible,  and 
at  other  limes  in  vapours,  which  foon 
form  clouds.  Winds,  elpecially  from 
dry  continents,  have  great  power  of 
thus  raiilng  water.  Evaporation, 
by  means  of  the  fun’s  heat,  is  gene¬ 
rally  mentioned  as  the  cflicient  caufej 


but  whoever  attends  to  the  quantity 
of  fnow,  and  even  of  ice,  that  is  car¬ 
ried  off  into  the  air,  in  the  moll  fc- 
vere  frolls,  will  be  convinced  that 
heal  is  not  the  principal  caufe.  'i  he 
quantity  of  w  iler  thus  railed  into  the 
air  may  be  cSsmated  by  numeruui 
Iprings  which  owe  their  I'uurce  to 
vapours  thus  railed.  'Hie  wateis  of 
tlicfc  fprings  uniting  form  the  goeat- 
eft  rivers.  Add  to  thefc,  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  tall  in  dews  and  rain,  which 
give  birth  to  all  vegetables,  and  to 
that  beantiful  verdure  which  gives  a 
peculiar  beauty  to  this  country,  in 
tlic  enjoyment  of  which  other  na¬ 
tions  envy  us.  As  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  caufe  of  this  powerinthc  air, 
of  diflolving  water,  fo  are  we  no  le£t 
ignorant  whence  it  is  that  the  air 
occafionally  drops  thefe  vapouni  in 
dews,  rains,  &c. 

Agricola  *- 
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IT  appears  paradoxical,  but  it  is  into  the  nature  of  thole  beautien, 
llriCily  true,  that  the  faults  of  and  in  what  manner  they  concur,  to 
Shakel'peare,  great  and  numerous  as  produce  this  extraordinary  efFefL 
his  warmed  advocates  mud  allow  Much  has  been  faid,  and  much  been 
them  to  be,  afford  the  moll  decilive  done  by  critics  of  the  fird  eminence 
proofs  of  his  excellence.  It  is  an  ac-  in  order  to  illudrate  thofe  points, 
knowledged  fa^t,  that  to  his  works  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  ever 
all  clalfcs  of  men,  the  young  and  the  remain  in  fome  degree  a  myftery, 
old,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  why  one  writer  pleafes  above  ano- 
ihe  clown  and  the  courtier,  are  in-  ther,  and  confequcntly  why  Shake- 
debt  cd  lor  the  mod  exfjuilitc  enter-  fpeare  pleafes  above  all  others,  i 
talnment  and  delight ;  and  yet,  what  believe  it  requires  a  much  more  iu- 
rale  of  cumpolitiun  can  be  named  timatc  acquaintance  with  the  huniBn 
which  he  has  not  violated  \  what  fpe-  mind  than  the  acutell  philofaphcr 
cics  of  impropriety,  from  which  he  can  boad,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  o- 
is  entirely  exempt  ?  How  trani'cen-  rigin  and  progrefs  of  all  thofe  affo- 
dent,  then,  mud  lie  the  merit  of  that  ciations  which  contribute  to  the  for- 
writer,  how  linking  the  lullre  of  mation  of  plcafureable  ideas.  We 
thol'e  beauties,  which  have  power  to  know,  indeed,  from  experience,  that 
excite  fuch  delightful  emotions,  un-  the  obferv'ation  of  certain  long  ei¬ 
der  fuch  difadvantages,  and  combi-  tablllhcd  rules  of  compofition  plea- 
ned  with  fuch  defects  i  It  is  a  Tub-  fes  in  a  certain  degree  j  and  we  can 
jfCt  of  liber*!  curiofdy  to  enquire  account  tolerably,  upon  philolophical 
*  Cent,  Mil?.  punciplc?. 
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principles,  for  the  pleafure  we  de¬ 
rive  from  thofe  fources  :  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  lovers  of  fyftem, 
Shakelpeare  has  dared  to  pleafe  in 
contradidlion  to  rules,  and  that  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  moll 
admired  writers  who  have  adhered 
to  them.  For  I  think  it  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  even  the  CEdipus 
and  Iphigenia  of  Sophocles  and  Eu¬ 
ripides  are  inferior  to  Lear  and  O- 
thello,  in  regard  to  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  compofition  j  and  to  put 
the  Cid  and  Athalie,  thofe  d'au- 
vres  of  the  French  theatre,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Shakefpeare,  is,  as  it 
were,  to  bring  Paris  into  the  lills  to 
encounter  Ajax  or' Achilles.  With¬ 
out  pretending  to  enter  very  deeply 
into  the  fubjed,  I  lhall  ofi'er  a  few 
remarks,  fuch  as  occur  to  me,  on  the 
caufes  of  this  evident  and  prodigi¬ 
ous  fuperlority  j  or,  in  other  words, 
1  propofe  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe 
charaderillic  beauties  which  predo¬ 
minate  in  the  works  of  Shakefpeare, 
and  which  appear  to  me  to  conilitute 
their  principal  excellence  :  and  per¬ 
haps  the  moll  llrlking  feature  apper¬ 
taining  to  them  is  this,  “  that  they 
llrorgly  arreft  the  attention.” — Our 
curiofity  is  powerfully  excited  at  the 
commencement  of  each  piece,  and 
it  is  never  fuffered  to  fubfide  till  the 
concluhon  of  it :  this  is  the  mod  in¬ 
fallible  tell  and  proof  of  genius. 
Many  of  our  modern  tragedies,  it 
mull  be  acknowledged,  are  regular 
and  faultlefs  performances  j  fome  of 
them  are  not  only  free  from  mate¬ 
rial  defects,  but  poffefs  a  confider- 
TH)le  lhare  of  real  excellence  j  for  in- 
Itance,  Cato,  Irene,  and  Pha:dra  and 
Hyppolitus.  The  didion  of  thefc 
plays  is  lofty  and  poetical,  without 
being  intlated  ;  the  fentiments  jud 
and  noble,  the  plots  regularly  con- 
duded,  the  charaders  Ikilfully  dl- 
verfified,  and  the  unities  llridly  pre¬ 
ferred.  What  can  be  wanting  then 
to  the  perfeCiion  of  tragedy  ?  1  know 
not  j  bu;  this  1  know,  that  thefe  tra¬ 


gedies,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  I  read 
without  emotion  or  fympathy,  with 
a  certain  fenfation  of  pleafure  In¬ 
deed,  but  fo  weak  as  fcarcely  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  take  up  the  perform¬ 
ance  a  fecond  time,  except  it  may 
be  for  the  purpofe  of  committing  a 
few  fplendid  padages  to  memory. 
They  are  defedive  In  that  fird  and 
greated  power  of  compodtion,  the 
power  of  feizing,  fafeinating,  and 
enchanting  the  attention :  in  a  word, 
they  are  defedive  in  geniuj,  a  term 
equally  impodible  to  millake  or  to 
define.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  dill 
unable  to  read  Lear,  Macbeth,  or 
Othello,  often  as  I  have  perufed 
them,  without  the  dronged  emotions  j 
not  of  admiration,  for  I  have  not 
lelfure  to  admire'  till  I  have  laid 
down  the  book — ^but  of  pity,  terror, 
indignation,  folicitude,  and  foirow  ; 
but  is  there  nut  a  fiifHcient  quantum 
of  didrefs  and  misfortune  to  produce 
thefe  eifeds  in  our  modem  dramas  ? 
Didreffes  and  misfortunes  there  are 
in  abundance,  certainly  j  but  fo  per- 
verfe  is  my  difpofition,  that  where 
the  poet  is  moll  inclined  to  be  feri- 
uus,  1  am  often  moll  difpufed  to  he 
merry.  1  am  as  void  of  compafiion 
as  Launce’s  dog  Crab.  “  1  think,” 
fays  he,  “  Crab,  my  dog,  be  thefou- 
red-natured  dog  that  li*.  es  j  my  mo¬ 
ther  weeping,  my  father  wailing, 
my  fider  crying,  our  maid  howling, 
our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all 
our  houfe  In  great  perplexity,  yet- 
did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  Ihed 
one  tear.”  But  not  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  this  obfeure  and  general 
caufe  of  the  fuperiority  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare  above  all  other  dramatic  wri¬ 
ters,  I  believe  it  will  be  univerfally 
allowed,  that  his  (kill  in  diferimi- 
nating,  and  his  attention  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  charaClers,  conilitute 
a  didinguilhed  branch  of  his  fuperi- 
or  excellence.  It  is  true,  that  in 
many  other  produtdions  of  the  drama 
we  meet  with  characters  natural  and 
ccnlillent,  conceived  with  judgment, 

and. 
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and  fudained  witii  propriety  :  but  the  cutlon,  and  afford  the  highed  de- 
rhamdtcrs  ot  Shakelpeare  arc  drawn  gree  of  entertainment  when  touched 
with  fucli  uinprliing  force,  as  well  by  the  hand  of  a  malter;  they  are  not 
as  propriety  and  truth,  tiiat  we  can  fo  much  clofc  and  cxadl  copies  of  na- 
fcarcely  forbear  to  canfuicr  them  as  fare,  as  bold  imitations;  they  are 
originals  av’tuaily  in  esillcncc.  hlaiiy  not,  perhaps,  fuch  characters  as  do 
fcencs  arc  penned  with  fuch  an  air  cvill,  but,  when  once  invented,  fuch 
of  animation,  of  nature,  and  reality,  as  might  eafily  be  I'uppofcd  to  cxill. 
that  one  is  alnioll  tempted  to  fup-  \\V  perceive  that  they  are  fo  con- 
pofe  tl’.at  the  poet  had,  like  Bayc;,  llructeJ  as  to  dii'play  the  moll  ptr- 
overheard  the  dialogue  which  he  feCi  knowledge  of  the  human  mir d ; 
gives  us  as  his  own  invinllon.  Such  that  tlie  cumpnnent  parts  of  thefe 
is  the  fcciie  in  which  Hamlet  is  firll  chr.n.ftcrs  are  Itriflly  coiifonant  td 
informed  of  the  appearance  01  his  thofe  iiieas  of  truth  and  nature  which 
father’s  gholl ;  fuch  tiie  garden  feeae  we  find  iu  our  own  breads';  but  the 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  rani  fuch  the  combinatlou  is  wholly  new.  WHio 
fccne  in  wliich  lago  firil  awakens  will  venttire'^o  aifert,  that  tiie  clia- 
the  jerloufy  of  Otheilo ;  and  fach  an  rallcr  of  Faldaif  is  unnatural;  bat, 
handred  others.  The  characters  of  if  we  look  into  real  life,  where  fluU 
Shakefpcare,alfo,  arc  not  only  drawn  a  raillalF  be  found?  it  was  to  be 
with  force  and  correclncU,  but  many  found  in  tha  tncxhaulti-de  imagina- 
of  them  arc  ot  a  very  uncommon  tion  of  Sha'K.efpeare  only ; — though, 
and  original  call. — Such  as  Rilllaff,  fo  cxqaiiite  is  the  workinani.'iip  of 
Pulonius,  jaijnes,  iViencnlus,  See.  this  “journeyman  of  nature,”  that 
Ch  .raclci's  like  thefa  req  tire  the  ut-  it  would  fcarcely  feem  hyperbolical 
mod  care  and  delicacy  in  the  cue-  and  exti-avagant  to  fay ,  w  ith  the  poet, 

“  Nature  herfclf,  amai’d,  may  doubting  ‘.land, 

“  Witioh  is  her  own,  and  wiiich  the  p  unter’s  hand.” 

It  Is  further  ohftrvable,  that  in  of  the  drama:  the  ditllnfllon  be" 
cliaraclcrs  of  the  fame  clifs,  we  fiml  tween  inflation  ond  deferiptiou  ha* 
the  I'iccd  aiul  mod  curious  lhadcs  of  been  well  ilhiilrated  by  Lonl  Kaims ; 

diferimination. - The  heroines  of  and  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  Icfs 

Corneille  are  all  of  a  family  ;  but  if  than  a  genuine  exprefiion  of  pafTw-'U 
we  fupvey  with  attention  the  cha-  c.m  awaltcn  the  attention  or  lympa- 
raclers  ol  nefdc’oona,  of  Imogen,  of  thy  of  the  fpedator.  Shakefpeare 
Ophiiitt,  of  Juliet,  See.  ;.ll  iaaoeent  deals  very  llctle  in  loofe  and  uii- 
and  r.miahle,  we  perceive  th.t?  each  nienalng  divl  i.mation  :  in  tryirgand 
his  her  peculiar  truts,  whicli  cllf-  critical  fituations,  we  have  ulually 

tingi’iili  her  from  the  rei't : - (u-  ti:e  language  o^ nature  barlling  from 

liet  has  not  the  arllefsiicf,  and  lim-  the  heart;  or  if  he  fails,  it  is  not  by 
pli'-ity  of  DefJemona ;  Imcgtn  has  falling  into  the  untlra:n5.tical  and 
not  ti,e  cour.ige  and  r«  i’clntioti  of  nu’utc'e 'ring  iuiguage  of  dcfcrlp- 
Juilcl;  Cpkcb  ihcs  not  the  tcnui  r  tion,  but 'into  I'cnti.nciUS  too  rauch 
aal  deUcste  aiTvviion  of  Imogen;  laojur..d,  harh  or  unfvafcuabie  ;ne- 
nor  l.^el'dtmona.  the  liliil  piety  of  taaVur',  or  quaint  and  fir-fctcl»ej 
Ophelia.  Anotlier  rem  iri.abie  cir-  conctits.  Othello,  when  perfecllj' 
c  imiiance  relating  tothlsidloiiiiliir  r  toiulnctd  of  the  falfciiooti  of  ))cf- 
preferviitioii  of  char  ifter  is,  that  he  demon  i  and  the  treachery  of  CalnCj 
!s  always  careful  to  imil.atc.  and  lu-t  t'nus  c\e!ai.ms,  in  the  moll  perfect 
merely  to  dclbrlbe,  the  ;<.tii:igs  and  imitation  of  paliloii  that  tan  be  to.i- 
pcirions  id  til.?  dllfercitt  perr<)i)agcs  l  eit  cd‘ 

•  V  oa,  iX.  No.  53.  K  r  C/<'\ 
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But  here  the  language  of  imitation  changes  to  that  of  defcription : 

0th.  Never,  lago :  Like  to  the  Pontick  fea, 

WTiofe  icy  current  and  compulfive  courl'e 
Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellefpont ; 

Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 

Shall  ne’er  look  back,  ne’er  ebb  to  humble  love, 

'i'ill  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. 

Beautiful  as  this  comparifon  is,  owned  is  of  no  advantage  to  his  co- 
we  feel  the  impropriety  of  it  in  the  medies,  for  the  ftyle  of  comedy  ihould 
fituation  and  circumllances  of  the  be  always  eafy  and  familiar  j  but 
fpeaker  j  this  is  a  remarkable  devia-  which  gives  to  his  tragic  compoli- 
tion  from  Shakefpeare’s  ufual  mode  tions  an  inexprefllble  grace  and  dig- 
of  writing  j  but  if  we  look  into  mo-  nity.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  excellence 
dern  plays,  and  into  the  works  of  which  modern  writers  cannot  even 
the  French  dramatifts,  we  fliall  find  attempt,  without  falling  into  a  fort 
imitation  of  paflion  fcarcely  attemp-  of  literary  mimicry  which  is  pro- 
ted,  and  defcription  every  where  duffive  of  a  very  ludicrous  effeft,  as 
prevalent.  the  tragedies  of  Cumberland  fully 

The  next  remarkable  charafler-  evince.  The  beautiful  concluding 
iftic  of  this  great  poet  which  offers  lines  of  Dryden’s  cpillleto  Kneller, 
itfelf  to  notice  is,  the  beauty  and  e-  are  as  applicable  to  the  art  of  poet- 
nergy  of  his  didVion.  It  Is  now  two  ry  as  to  that  of  painting  •,  and  it 
hundred  years  fince  he  commenced  might  have  been  as  truly  predicted 
writer,  and  in  this  time  his  language  of  the  works  of  a  Shakefpeare,  as  of 
has  acquired  a  certain  obfolete  call,  thofe  of  a  Raffaelle. 
an  air  of  antiquity,  which  it  mull  be 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  exprcll, 

But  venerable  age  lhall  add  the  rell. 

For  Time  lhall  with  his  ready  pencil  Hand, 

Retouch  your  figures  with  his  rip’ning  hand  j 
Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  teint  \ 

Add  every  grace,  which  Time  alone  can  grant  j 
To  future  ages  (hall  your  fame  convey. 

And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 

31 
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0th.  Oh!  that  the  Have  had  forty  thoufand  lives J 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge  ! 

Now  do  I  fee  ’tis  true. - Look  here,  lago ; 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 

*Tis  gone. - 

Arife,  black  Vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 

Yield  up,  O  Love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  Hate  !  fvvell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught. 

For  ’tis  of  afpicks  tongues ! 
lago.  Yet  be  content. 

0th.  Oh  !  blood,  blood,  blood. 

lago.  Patience,  1  fay  j  your  mind,  perhaps,  may  change. 


xur 


EJfay  on  Shakefpeare. 


It  cannot  however  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  ftyle  and  diftlon  of 
Shakefpeare  mull  have  originally 
pofTelTed  merit  of  the  highell  kind ; 
the  mod  forcible  as  well  as  the  moil 
beautiful  combination  of  words  which 
the  Englllli  language  affords,  are  to 
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be  found  in  his  works.  Where,  in  the 
whole  range  of  modem  poetry,  do 
we  meet  with  fuch  powers  of  ex- 
preflion  as  the  following  paffages  ex¬ 
hibit,  which  on  the  cafual  opening 
of  a  volume  almoil  immediately  pre- 
fent  themfclves. 


All  thofe  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late. 
Some  better  than  his  value,  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  ilrides ;  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  facrificial  whifperings  in  his  ear. 

- Wlio  dares,  who  dares. 

In  purity  of  manhood  Hand  upright. 

And  fay.  This  man’s  a  Hatterer  ?  If  one  be, 

So  are  they  all  j  for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  fmooth’d  by  that  below  :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique  \ — 


——Here’s  gold  j  go  on  j - 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o’er  fome  high-vic’d  city  hang  his  poifon 
In  the  fick  air. 


What !  think’ll  thou 

That  the  black  air,  thy  boift’rous  chamberlain, 

Will  put  thy  Ihirt  on  warm  ?  Will  thefe  mofs’d  trees. 

That  have  out-liv’d  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels  j 

And  Ikip  when  thou  point’d  out  ?  Will  the  cold  brook* 

Candy’d  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tade. 

To  cure  thy  o’er-night’s  forfeit?  Call  the  creatures, 

Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpite 
Of  wreakful  heaven }  whofe  bare  unhoufed  trunks, 

To  the  confiidling  elements  expos’d, 

Anfwer  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee } 

Oh,  thou  flialt  find  ■  - 

- Oh  !  dear  divorce  (looking  on  the  gold,) 

’Twixt  natural  fon  and  fire  !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen’s  pured  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars  ! 

I'hou  ever  young,  frelh,  lov’d,  and  delicate  wooer, 

Whofe  blufli  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow 
That  lies  on  Dian’s  lap !  thou  vifiblc  god. 

That  folder’d  clofe  impolfibilities. 

And  mak’d  them  kifs  j  that  fpeak’d  with  every  tongue, 

To  every  purpofe  !  oh  thou  touch  of  hearts, 

Think,  thy  Have  man  rebels  j  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beads 
May  have  the  world  in  empire! — &c.  £tc« 

Tivm  of  Athens* 
R  r  2  1  cannot 


jlS  *«  Shakefpcarc. 

I  cannot  difmlfs  thefe  remarks  ref-  portion  to  thofe  paflages  in  which  the 
pedhng  the  beauty  of  his  iKle,  with-  happieft  ufe  is  r.iade  of  this  liberty  i 
out  noticin';  the  allonilhing  variety  AnA  the  poet*  t  t-yf,  iti  a  fine  frenzy  rd- 
and  richnefs  cf  liis  imagery.  Ke  is  the  “  Iccms  to  glance  from  heaven 

inort  figurative  writer,  OlJlan  perhaps  to  e.iith  in  fearch  of  objefts,  from 
excepted,  in  our  language ;  yet  his  whence  to  borrow  apt  and  fuitable  al- 
fimilies  and  mctaphcis  are  ch»»(en  with  lufions  to  grace  and  dignify  his  page, 
fuch  exquifite  propriety,  and  fo  happily  Ilis  images  ate  indeed  taken  from  a 
adapted  to  the  difpofition,  lituation,  moll  conijitchenfivcfurvcyofihe  works 
and  circumftanccs,  of  the  difl'erent  of  nature  and  of  att,  and  the  know- 
fpeakers,  that  liis  llyle  very  rarely  ap-  ledge  he  difplajs  is  fo  various  and  ex¬ 
pears  lilff,  or  laboured,  or  affected;  tenfive,  that  it  cannot  but  raile  afto- 
and  if  hois  ever  juitiy  chargeanle  with  nithnient,  how  in  the  courfe  of  a  life, 
thole  faults,  they  ntuch  ouener  arife  the  eat  ly  part  cf  whicii  appears  to  have 
from  violent  cllipfes  and  invetlior.s  of  been  wailed  in  iillenefs  and  diilipaiion, 
langtiage,  fiom  licentious  mcjcs  ci  e.\-  ami  the  reff  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
prefi',  -r.,  and  words  ufed  In  ..nomalous  his  profclEon  as  an  aflor,  manager,  and 
lenfes,  then  from  the  irapreper  or  in-  author,  he  could  find  opiiottunitits  to 
judicious  ni'jQe  of  metaphorical  orna-  amals  Inch  inexhauilihle  llores  of  men- 
nient.  1  do  not  r.'.e..n,hcwever,  to  al-  tal  ticaharc.  'I’hc  lirll  aef  of  Harriet 
feit,  that  throughout  the  entire  cx-  alone  will  fnrniih  a  luif'clent  number 
tent  of  his  volunanous  produtfions,  of  cxan;ples,  to  (how  ihe  exonifite 
are  not  to  he  found  a  very  conliderablc  judgment  and  talle  winch  bhakclpeare 
number  of  indefcnfiblc  images,  and  txhii«its  in  tire  choice  and  application 
even  of  ridiculous  conceits  j  but  I  af-  of  his  metaphors, 
firm,  that  they  bear  a  very  fmall  pro- 

- Look,  the  morn,  in  runit  mantle  clad, 

kValks  o’er  the  dew  of  yon  high  tallward  hill. 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  cf  his  favour. 

Held  it  a  fafliion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 

Forward,  not  permanent ;  tho’  Iwcet,  not  lafting. 

The  charielf  maid  Is  prodigal  enough,  • 

If  llie  unmaH<  her  beauty  to  tlie  nw  on  : 

Virtue  iifclf  icapes  not  calumnious  llrokes  : 

'i'he  canker  galls  the  infants  cf  the  fprinp, 

'I'oo  oft  Irefore  their  blolToms  arc  dilclosM, 

And.  in  the  rnern  .and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blaiiments  ate  nioft  imminent. 

Vbi\  I  ihall  til’  eillcls  of  this  good  ItlTon  keep, 

As  v.<.tchn't  n  to  my  lieart :  but,  good  my  brother, 

Do  nor,  as  feme  ungrac'ous  pallors  do, 

Fhew  me  the  llecj)  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 

VVhdd, 1  ike  a  pidt  and  carckfs  libertine, 

Himlclf  the  piimrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

—  My  fate  cries  out, 

And  n:r.!.Ci  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 

As 
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'  0n  Shakefpearc. 

As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion’s  nerve. 

- 1  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  fhould’ft  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itfelf  at  eafe  on  Lethe’s  wharf, 

Would’ll  thou  not  ftir  in  this. — See.  &c. 

The  laft  particular  which  I  lhall  In-  certainty  by  the  various  flow  of  the 
fid  upon,  as  one  of  the  principal  cha-  numbers,  than  the  precife  fenfe  of  the 
rafteriilics  of  this  great  poet,  is  the  palfages  from  the  words.  If  this  haa 
unrivalled  fliill  or  rather  felicity  of  his  the  air  of  hyperbole  and  extravagance, 
verfification  j  for,  though  nothing  can  1  can  only  fay,  that  though  the  ad- 
appear  lefs  the  effeft  of  care  and  ftudy,  mirets  of  this  poet  have  perhaps  been 
never  did  any  author  fo  happily  ex-  too  forward  to  defend  or  extenuate  his 
prefs,  and  in  fuch  a  variety  of  inftan-  faults  j  in  fpeaking  of  his  charai^erif. 
ces,  that  curious  corrcfpondcnce  be-  tic  excellencies  and  beauties,  I  really 
tween  fenfe  and  found  in  which  its  think  it  Is  aimoll  impoflible  to  beguil- 
grand  excellence  confiils ;  his  caden-  ty  of  excefs  in  our  applaufe :  there 
ces  ate  fometimes  fo  melodious  and  appears  even  fomething  almoft  fuper- 
grateful  to  the  car,  that  they  may  be  natural  in  the  genius  of  this. man j 
compared  to  the  fofi  and  mellitiuous  fomething  to  which  the  reft  of  man- 
hrcadiings  of  a  flute ;  and  at  other  kind  bear  neither  relation  nor  refem- 
ti'.ncs  fo  full  and  powerful,  as  to  re-  Uance.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  fcb> 
fembic  the  animating  founds  of  the  join  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  curious  fe- 
trunipet :  every  pall'ion  and  affection  of  licity  in  his  verfification,  which  I  have 
the  mind  aiiumcs  that  precife  tune  been  remarking  ujioo,  and  which  may 
which  is  peculiarly  fuiiable  to  it  j  and  lerve  at  once  as  illuftraiions  and  proofs 
the  accents  of  giief,  rage,  love,  pity,  of  what  I  have  advanced.  How  flow 
indignation,  and  defpir,  are  fcarcely  and  mournful  the  movement  of  the 
to  be  diftinguiihed  with  lefs  eafe  and  following  lines  1 

Co^JI.  What  doft  thou  mean  by  ftiaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  doft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon  ? 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  bread  of  thine  ? 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum  ? 

Be  tkefe  fad  fighs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ?  See. 

How  fti  iking  the  tranfitlon  to  the  language  of  fury  and  revenge! 

Arm,  arm  !  ye  heavens  !  againft  thefe  perjur’d  kings  ! 

■  _  ■  Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me  ! 

Oh,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder’s  mouth  ! 

Tlien  with  my  paflion  would  I  ihakc  the  world,  &c. 

Hid. 

One  would  imagine  Shakefpeare  was  defetibing,  in  thtfc  charming  lines, 
die  very  effeft  which  they  are  mad:  to  produce. 

That  drain  again  ;  It  had  a  dying  fall : 

Oh,  It  came  o’er  my  ear,  like  the  fwett  fouth, 


That 


EJfay  on  Shakelpearc? 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  vloletSy 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 


7o)>tlflh  Night, 


But  in  what  bold  and  founding  language  are  the  grand  and  magnificent 
ideas  expreSed,*which  are  conveyed  in  the  following  lines : 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  &c. - by  whofe  aid 

(Weak  mailers  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm’d 
The  noon-tide  fun,  call’d  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

And  ’twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur’d  vault 

Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove’s  flout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt :  the  flrong  bas’d  promontory 

Have  1  made  fhake  ^  and  by  the  fpurs  pluck’d  up 

The  pine  and  cedar.  The  Tenipeji. 

It  feems  to  me  fcarcely  pofliblc  to  pronounce  the  following  line  and  a  half 
in  a  tone  of  voice  much  above  a  whilper : 

Pray  you,  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall.  Ibid. 

How  gay  and  pleafing  the  turn  of  the  verfe  when  Romeo’s  dreams  “  pre- 
lage  fomc  joyful  news  at  hand 

My  bofom’s  lord  fits  lightly  on  his  throne ; 

And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccuilomcd  fpirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 

How  foft  and  tender  the  accents  of  loveinthisandathoufandotherpalTages  : 

- Oh  hear  me  breathe  my  love 

Before  this  ancient  Sir,  who,  it  fhould  feem. 

Hath  fometime  lov’d.  I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand 
As  foft  as  dove’s  down,  and  as  white  as  it, 

Or  Ethiopian’s  tooth,  or  the  fann’d  fnow, 

That’s  bolted  by  the  northern  blalt  thrice  o’er. 


But  enough  of  quotations.  I  might 
go  on  to  enlarge  on  the  admirable  fen- 
timents,  and  maxims  cf  morality,  with 
wliich  his  works  abound  :  it  has  been 
truly  obfcrved,  that  a  perfeft  fyllem  of 
ethics  might  be  extrafted  from  them. 
I  might  expatiate  on  tlie  Ikill  with 
which  he  condufls  and  combines  the 
different  branches  of  his  fable.  I 
might  extol  the  variety  and  brilliancy 
of  his  witj  and,  perhaps  with  ftill 
greater  juflice,  the  depth  and  folidity 
of  his  Judgment,  difplaying  itfclf  in 
the  moft  profound  and  fagacious  re* 


Winter's  Tale. 

flexions,  the  mofl  accurate  and  dc* 
monflrative  reafonings.  But  I  wave 
infilling  upon  thefe  topics,  becaufe  it 
feems  to  me,  that  in  thefe  refpefls, 
other  writers  have  advanced,  if  not  to 
an  equality,  at  leafl  much  nearer  to  an 
equality  than  they  have  been  able  to 
attain  in  the  points  already  mentioned, 
in  the  firfl  and  greatell  chara£leriflic  of 
genius,  the  power  of  moving  the  paf- 
fions  and  enchaining  the  attention  ■,  in 
the  faculty  of  inventing  and  pourtray* 
ing  characters,  that  fundamental  ex- 
celleace  of  the  drama ;  io  the  beauty 

aod 
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and  energy  of  llyle,  and  dlAion,  and  the  affertion ;  but,  as  Voltaire’s  ipfe 
imagery,  and  in  the  power  of  numbers,  dixit  does  not  amount  to  demonftra- 
and  felicity  and  facility  of  verfification.  tion,  I  Iball  beg  leare  to  rufpend  my 
I  am  not  infenlible  to  the  merit  of  belief  of  it,  till  good  fenfe  and  good 
the  French  writers.  In  every  walk  of  tade  become  as  prevalent  in  Spain  as 
literature,  and  particularly  in  the  dra*  they  now  are  in  England  j  and  when 
matic,  they  have,  by  their  ingenious  that  period  arrives,  if  Lopez  de  Vega 
produAions,  done  the  highell  honour  continues  as  much  the  objed  of  admi> 
to  themfelves  and  to  their  country.  1  ration  as  at  prefent,  the  univerial  opi« 
acknowledge,  that  had  we  not  a  Shakef-  nion  of  fo  learned  and  enlightened  a 
peare  to  boad,  none  of  our  tragic  pieces,  nation  will  undoubtedly  form  the 
unlefs  an  exception  be  made  in  favour  dronged  prefumptien,  that  his  genius 
of  Venice  Prelerv’d  and  the  Orphan,  was  of  the  highed  clafs,  and  that  his 
could  judly  be  put  in  competition  with  name  and  works  are  dedined  to  im- 
Cinna,  Polyeufte,  Athalie,  Iphigene,  mortality.  This  prefumption  now  ex- 
and  many  other  pieces  of  Corneille  and  ids  in  favour  of  Shakefpeare.  I  con- 
Racine,  which  might  be  enumerated  j  fider  him  as  only  entering  his  career 
but  in  my  opinion,  Corneille  and  Ra-  of  fame  and  glory }  and,  to  adopt  the 
cine  themfelves  dand  at  a  much  great-  words  of  an  animated  writer,  When 
er  didance  from  Shakefpeare,  than  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even 
Rowe,  or  Otway,  or  Fletcher,  from  the  memory  of  the  language  in  which 
them.  For  one  Shakefpeare,  I  be-  he  has  written,  diall  be  no  more,  the 
Ueve,  Nature  forms  many  Corneilles ;  Apalachian  mountains,  the  banks  of 
and  I  Ihould  as  foon  expedf  to  fee  the  Ohio,  and  the  plains  of  Sciota, 
another  Newton  in  philofophy,  as  ano-  ihall  refound  widr  the  accents  of  this 
ther  Shakefpeare  in  dramatic  poetry.  barbarian.”  , 

Voltaire  pretends,  indeed,  that  Lo-  Ben  Johnfon  has  been  accufed  of 
pez  de  Vega  was  200  years  ago,  in  giving  a  fcanty  and  relu<5lant  tribute  of 
Spain,  exactly  what  Shakefpeare  was  applaufe  to  his  great  rival  *,  but  there  is 
in  England.  As  I  have  never  had  an  in  his  eulogium  one  line,  one  prophe- 
opportunity  of  perufing  any  of  the  per-  tic  line,  which  (hows  that  he  perfedly 
fbrmances  of  that  voluminous  author,  underdood,  and  freely  acknowledged, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  controvert  his  tranfeendent  merit: 

“  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 

And  without  quedion  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  highed  rank  of  that 
illudiious  band — 

“  Whofe  honours  with  encreadng  ages  grow. 

As  dreams  roll  down  enlarging  as  they  flow  ; 

Nations  unborn  his  mighty  name  (hall  found. 

And  worlds  applaud  that  mud  not  yet  be  found. 


I 
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The  re  arc  two  extremes  equal-  literature,  which  men  of  fenfe  (hould 
ly  remote  from  judnefs  of  be  equally  folicitous  to  avoid.  The 
thinking,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  did  is  a  tame  acquiefcencc  in  vulgar 
i  opinion, 


f  From  EiTays,  Philofophical,  lIIAorical  and  Literary,' 
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opinion,  the  fecond  a  vain  affciflation 
of  fin^ularity.  Of  the  firft  extreme 
it  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  elegant 
writer  upon  whom  I  lhall  now  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  a  few  critical  remarks, 
has  fteered  perfediy  clear  j  but  as  to 
the  fccond,  I  do  not  think  him  quite 
fo  fuccefsful.  His  “  Hiftoric  Doubts*’ 
afford  an  egregious  inllance  of  falle  re¬ 
finement  and  affected  lingularity.  It 
is  really  amuling  to  fee  a  writer,  in 
the  midll  of  all  his  parade  of  philofo- 
phical  and  hiAoricalfcepticifm,  become 
the  dupe  of  an  impofiure,  by  which, 
even  that  dark  and  credulous  age  in 
which  it  originated,  and  wliich  was  fo 
favourable  to  its  fuccefs,  could  not  be 
long  or  generally  deceived. — His  in¬ 
genuity  and  acutenefs  only  ferve  to 
fortify  him  in  error.  Mr.  Walpole 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  milled,  by 
confidering  the  cafe  of  Perkin  War- 
beck  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  late  Pre¬ 
tender,  the  legitimacy  of  whofe  birth 
was  called  in  quellion  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  faflion  at  the  sera  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  without  refledling  upon  the  great 
difparity  of  evidence  attending  the  two 
cafes  ;  the  legitimacy  of  the  one,  and 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  other,  rclllng 
entirely  upon  improbable  I'urmife  and 
confident  alfertion.  Tiiere  are  many 
obftrvations  in  the  volume  now  lying 
before  me,  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
a  confiderable  tlndlure  of  that  fanciful 
and  alFedtcd  turn  of  thinking,  which 
lb  remarkably  predominates  in  the  work 


I  have  already  mentioned.  The  firft 
article  of  the  catalogue  may  be  cited  as 
an  inllance. 

Mr  Walpole,  in  contradi(flion  to  all 
the  accounts  remaining  of  Richard  I, 
is  unwilling  to  admit  that  celebrated 
monarch  to  have  been  either  a  jjoet,  or 
a  lover  of  poefy  ;  and  bccaufe  Roger 
Hoveden,  the  Monk,  impudently  and 
ridiculoully  afferts  that  Richard,  to 
raife  himfelf  a  name,  bought  and  beg¬ 
ged  veiTcs,  and  drew  over  fingers  and 
jellcrs  from  France,  to  chant  panegy. 
rics  on  him  about  the  llrcets,  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole  thinks  that  no  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  upon  thofe  accounts  which 
reprefent  him  as  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  Mufes,  or,  to  ufe  Mr.  Waliwle’s 
own  words,  “  as  the  foft  lute-loving 
hero  of  poefy.”  Certainly,  after  the 
great  exploits  which  this  romantic  and 
viftorious  Monarch  performed  in  Palef- 
tinc,  there  was  little  occalion  for  him 
to  buy  or  to  beg  verfes,  in  order  to 
laife  himfelf  a  name.  There  is  no 
contrariety,  as  Mr  Walpole  feems  to 
infinuate,  between  the  warlike  genius 
of  Cxur-dc-Lion,  and  his  attachment  to 
“  the  gay  fcience  of  the  Provencales 
his  military  ardour  would  be  ir.ilamed 
by  his  poetical  cnthulialm,  and  he 
would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  co-tem¬ 
poraries,  no  lefs  the  hero  furrounded 
by  his  ininllreb  in  the  fellive  bower, 
or  high-arched  hall,  than  in  the  tented 
field,  or  the  enfinguined  plain.  Sonis- 
times,  doubtlcfs. 


and  fometlines. 


“  The  founding  firings 
“  Would  breathe  of  hiah  immortal  things.” 


“  Cupid  would  tune  the  Muft’s  lyre, 
“  To  languid  notes  of  foft  defire, 


and  thefe  occupations,  which  appear 
to  Mr  Walpole  fo  inconllfient  with 
the  ambitious  and  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Ri¬ 
chard,  were,  however,  pc:feclly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  gallant  and  romantic 
genius  of  the  ages  of  chivalry. 


Of  I.ord  Cobliam  Mr  Walpole  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  be  was  aman|wluife  vir- 
“  tues  made  him  a  reformer,  whofe 
“  valour  a  mattyr,  whofe  martyrdom 
“  an  enthufiaft.”  That  his  enthu- 
fialia  fliould  make  him  a  martyr,  would 
excite 
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<*cite  but  little  wonder ;  but  that  with  a  proper  fenfe  and  acknowledg- 
his  martyrdom  Ihould  make  him  an  ment  of  her  many  great  and  admirable 
enthufiad,  mud  be  allowed  to  be  no  qualities  and  virtues.  I  du  not,  how 
very  common  cafe.  “  The  King,  ever,  deem  quite  fo  highly  as  Mr  VVal- 
“  Henry  V.  was  perfuaded  to  under-  pole  of  her  great  .and  unfortunate  fa- 
“  take  the  conqued  of  France,  to  which  vourite.  The  Earl  of  Effex  was  doubt- 
“  kingdom  they  aflured  him  he  had  an  Icfs  a  man  of  great  natural  parts  ;  but, 

“  undoubted  right.  When  he  thought  intoxicated  with  royal  favour  and  po- 
“  he  had  any  to  the  Crown  of  Eng-  pular  applaiife,  he  was  guilty  of  ablur- 
“  land,  the  other  followed  of  courfe.”  dities  and  extravagancies,  which  w'ould 
It  feems  to  me,  howevei,  that  the  have  difgraced  any  man  who  had  pre- 
claim  of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  to  the  tenfions  to  common  fenfe.  The  lad 
Crown  of  England,  was  exactly  of  the  fatal  enterprize  in  which  he  was  en- 
fame  nature  with  that  of  William  III.  gaged,  was  an  adonifiiing  proof  to  what 
which  we  are  not  accudomed  to  treat  defporate  extremities  his  pride  and 
with  quite  fo  much  contemja.  paflion  w'cre  capable  of  tranfporting 

Of  the  charafter  of  Lord  Rivers,  him.  He  was  poflefled  of  all  thofe 
Mr  Walpole  gives  us  an  amufing  and  fpicndid  and  dclulive  qualities  which 
agreeable  ficctch.  “  It  is  remark-  are  calculated  to  captivate  the  popu- 
“  able,”  fays  he,  “  how  (lightly  the  lace  ;  but  the  Queen’s  partiality  for 
“  death  of  this  nobleman  is  always  him  did  not  prevent  her  from  difeern- 
“  mentioned,  and  how  much  we  dwell  ing  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
“  on  the  execution  of  the  Lord  Cham-  fo  turbulent  and  ungovernable  a  fpiritj 
berlain  Hadings,  a  man  in  every  and  if  he  really  declared  that  his  life 
light  his  inferior.  In  truth,  thege-  was  inconfident  with  the  Queen’s  fafe- 
“  nerality  draw  their  ideas  of  Englilh  ty,  it  is  probable  that  the  (^cen  and 
“  hidory  from  the  tragic,  rather  than  her  miniders  were  as  good  judges  of 
“  the  hidoric  authors.”  But  I  pre-  the  truth  of  the  declanuion  as  even 
fume  Sir  Thomas  More  did  not  draw  Mr  Walpole.  “  I  low  w'.ns  he  dan- 
his  ideas  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  gerous,  or  could  he  be?”  Mr  W. 
from  the  tragic  authors,  and  yet  he  aiks ; — “  His  wild  attempt  on  the  city 
dwells  upon  the  execution  of  I..ord  ”  had  demondrated  his  impotence.” 
Hadings  as  an  event  of  very  greatim-  This  is  certainly  a  curious  and  ptrfecl- 
portance.  The  truth  is,  that  I.ord  ly  novel  mode  of  vindication.  A  man 
Hadings,  notwithdanding  the  inferi-  who  has  committed  one  adl  of  politi- 
ority  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  ac-  cal  frenzy,  may  eafily  be  fuppolcd  ca- 
complifhmer.ts,  filled  a  much  greater  pable  of  another;  and  the  failureofone 
fpace,  in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  than  treafonable  attempt,  does  not  quite  a- 
Lord  Rivers;  and  the  circumdanccs  mount  to  a  demon  (Ir.atton  that  no  dan- 
attending  his  death  are  in  themfclves  ger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  next, 
much  more  lemaikable,  and  make  a’.-  It  is  very  e.xtraordinary  that  Mr 
mod  every  villainy  which  is  rcjantcd  Walpole,  v.ho  fpcaks  of  the  Earl  of 
or  furmifed  of  Richard  111.  j>etfed(ly  Eflex  in  terms  cf  unbounded  ap- 
crcdible.  plnule,  diould  find  fo  little  to  admire 

The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Eflex  fur-  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  w  ho  poHcired 
niflies  one  of  the  moil  entertaining  ar-  all  the  amiable  and  fpicndid  quali- 
ticlcs  in  the  caulogue.  I  am  happy  to  ties  of  the  l.arl  of  Ellex,  without 
agree  with  Mr  Walpole  in  the  high  any  mixture  of  his  extrav;  gancc. 
ideas  he  apj)ears  to  entertain  of  the  ”  No  man,”  fays  Mr  Walpole, 
charafter  and  government  cf  Queen  “  feems  to  me  fo  adonilhing  an  ob- 
Elizabeth  ;  nor  am  I  difpleafed  at  the  “  jeft  of  temporary  admiration,  as 
expofure  of  her  foibles,  il' accompanied  the  celebrated  Sir  P.  Sydney. 

VoL.lX.  No.  53.  Sf  '  “  The 
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The  learned  of  Europe  dedicated  the  learned  of  Europe  dedicated 
“  their  works  to  him :  the  Republic  their  works  to  him,  if  the  Republic 
“  of  Poland  thought  him  at  leall  of  Poland  thought  him  worthy  to  be 
“  worthy  to  be  in  the  nomination  put  in  nomination  for  their  Crown, 
for  their  Crown.  All  the  Mufes  if  all  the  Mufes  of  England  wept 
of  England  wept  his  death.  When  his  death,  if  fo  valorous  a  knight  as 
“  we  at  this  dillanceoftirae  enquire  bir  Fulke  Greville  thought  it  fuffi- 
“  what  prodigious  merits  excited  cient  honour  to  have  it  recorded  on 
“  fuch  admiration,  what  do  we  find  ?  his  tomb  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Great  valour.  But  it  was  an  age  Sir  P.  Sydney,  Mr  Walpole  might 
“  of  heroes.  In  full  of  all  other  ta-  fafely  conclude,  that  his  charafter 
lents,  w  e  have  a  tedious,  lament-  was  diftinguiihed  by  far  other  quali- 
able,  pedantic,  pafioral  Romance  j  ties  than  mere  valour.  The  truth 
and  fomeabfurci  attempts  to  fetter  is,  that  if  we  form  our  ideas  of  him 
Englilh  veife  in  Roman  chains.”  from  the  accounts  and  reprefenta- 

“  - “  Fie  died  with  the  ralhnefs  tions  of  his  co-temporaries,  his  cha- 

“  of  a  volunteer,  after  having  lived  rafter  will  appear  “  foperfeft  and  fo 
“  to  write  with  the  fungfroiJ  and  “  peerlefs,”  that  it  may  well  be  fup- 
“  prolixity  of  Mademoifclle  Scude-  pofed  “  created  of  every  creature’s 
“  ri.”  This  is  writing,  it  muft  be  “  bell.”  As,  however,  it  is  certain, 
owned,  with  a  faihionable  air,  if  not  that  the  imperfeftion  of  human  na- 
of  fangfroid,  at  leall  of  mn-chalance.  ture  will  not  allow  the  fame  indivi- 
But  the  charafter  of  the  gallant,  the  dual  to  excel  in  all  things,  I  readily 
all-accomplilhed  Sydney,  the  fiower  admit  that  the  Arcadia  is  not  quite 
of  chivalry,  and  the  mirror  of  knight-  equal,  as  a  literary  compofition,  to 
hood,  wants  no  alTidance  to  repel  fo  the  “  Nouvelle  Heloife,”  and  that 
w  eak  and  wanton  an  attack.  While  the  hexameters  of  Sydney  are  far  in- 
F'rance  continues  to  boall  her  illult-  ferior  to  the  lambics  of  Pope.  It 
rious  Bayard,  ”  Le  Chevalier  fans  muft  be  acknowledged  alfo,  that  at 
peur  et  fans  rcprochc,”  England  the  battle  of  Zutphen  he  glorioufly 
will  not  fail  to  celebrate  the  heroic  offended  againft  the  laws  of  what 
virtues  of  Sydney.  Surely  Mr  Wal-  Falftaff  calls  “  the  better  part  of  va- 
pole  might  have  known,  without  be-  “  lour;  diferetion.”  So  did  the  fa- 
ing  at  the  trouble  of  a  very  profound  mous  Gafton  de  Foix,  at  Ravenna ; 
inveftigation,  that,  in  an  age  which  fo  did  William  III.  at  Seneffe  ;  vet 
he  allows  to  ha\  e  been  an  age  of  he-  fuch  faults  have  not  been  thought  to 
rots,  valour  alone  could  not  have  e-  derogate  from  their  charafter  as  he- 
levatcd  Sir  P.  Sydney  to  fuch  a  dif-  roes, 
tinguilhed  height  of  reputation.  If 

“  Flaud  ignarus  eram  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis 
Et  precdulce  decus  primo  certamine  poffet.” 


Such,  with  refpeft  to  a  fimilar  of¬ 
fence,  is  the  language  of  a  poet 
whom  Mr  Walpole  will  not  accufe 
of  writing  with  the  fangfroidoi  a 
Scuderi.  'I'he  obfervations  which 
conclude  this  article,  refpefting  the 
Chorus  of  the  ancient  Drama,  do 
honour  to  Mr  Walpole’s  good  fcofe 
tnd  critical  fagapity. 


There  is  an  hafty  remark  in  the 
entertaining  account  which  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole  gives  us  of  Lord  Brooke,  which 
requires  animadverfion.  Fiis  Lord- 
lliip,  in  the  year  1641,  publilhed  “  a 
“  Difeourfe  on  Epifcopacy;”  in 
which,  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he 
was  affdled  by  fome  puritanical  mi- 
nifters:  “  But  Milton,”  fays  Mr 
Walpole, 
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Walpole,  “  commends  It  for  breath-  “  of  war”  upon  his  fubjefls,  to  fay 
“  ing  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  which  that  it  was  not  polfible  for  him  to 
“  was  not  the  fpirit  of  the  Puritans.”  recede  with  a  good  grace.  But  I  am 
Now  it  is  moll  certain,  that  the  prin-  far  from  being  Inclined  to  become 
ciples  of  toleration  originated  with  the  champion  of  either  party,  du- 
the  Puritans,  and  with  the  moll  ri-  ring  the  courfe  of  thefe  civil  dif- 
gid  and  enthufiailic  fe6l  of  Puritans,  fentlons  *,  and  this  is  not  the  place 
with  which  feft  Milton  was  himfelf  to  enter  into  a  difcuirion  of  their  re- 
connefled ;  fo  that  the  affertlon  of  fpettive  merits. 

Wood  is  by  no  means  invalidated  by  Mr  Walpole’s  remarks  on  the  cha- 
the  obfervatlon  of  Mr  Walpole,  rafter  and  conduft  of  the  Earl  of 
“  Of  all  the  Chrlftian  feels,”  fays  Sandwich  are  lomewhat  curious. 
Mr  Hume,  “  this  was  the  firll,  which,  “  His  perfuadiiig  Cromwell  to  take 
“  during  its  profperity,  as  well  as  the  Crown,”  fays  Mr  Walpole, 

Its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the  “  was  an  unaccountable  infatuation ; 
“  principle  of  toleration )  and  It  is  “  cfpecially  as  his  Lordlhip  was  fo 
“  remarkable  that  fo  reafonablc  a  “  zealous  afterwards  for  the  Re- 
“  doftrine  owed  its  origin,  not  to  “  lloration.”  I  Ihould  rather  think, 
“  reafoning,  but  to  the  height  of  that  Cromwell’s  refufal  of  the  Crown, 
“  extravagance  and  fanaticifm.”  was  an  unaccountable  infatuation. 

In  treating  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
Glamorgan,  Mr  Walpole  offers  a  the  conference  between  Cromwell, 
very  courtly,  though  not  a  very  fa-  and  the  Committee  deputed  by  Par- 
tisfaftory,  vindication  of  the  com-  liament  to  make  the  offer  of  the 
initfion  given  by  Charles  I.  to  that  Crown,  will  do  more  juflice  to  the 
nobleman,  for  bringing  over  a  body  arguments  made  ufe  of  upon  that  me- 
of  Irilh  Papifts,  during  the  civil  morable  occafion,  than  to  reprefent 
wars.  After  the  horrid  devaflations  them  as  the  refult  of  an  unaccount- 
commltted  by  thofe  mifereants  in  able  infatuation.  I  fee  no  Inconfif- 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1641,  no  Mo-  tency  in  his  Lordlhlp’s  being  after- 
narch,  who  had  any  fenfe  of  genero-  wards  zealous  for  the  Refloration. 
fity,  or  any  regard  to  the  common  In  confequence  of  the  confulion  and 
rights  of  humanity,  would  have  had  anarchy  which  took  place  after  the 
recourfe  to  fo  ihocking  an  expedi-  death  of  Cromwell,  men  of  fenfe  and 
ent  for  retrieving  his  affairs  •,  nor,  refleftion  were  in  general  convinced 
indeed,  were  the  King’s  affairs  at  that  a  permanent  fettlement  could 
that  time  in  fo  defperate  a  fituation  be  cffctled  only  by  the  refloration 
as  to  call  for  fo  defperate  a  remedy,  of  the  baniihed  family.  “  It  feems,” 
Mr  Walpole  thinks  Charles  to  be  fays  Mr  Walpole,  “  that  the  Earl 
pitied,  bccaufe  few  men  in  his  fitua-  “  had  a  fond  and  inexplicable  paf- 
tion  would  have  afttd  better :  On  ”  fion  for  Royalty,  though  he  had 
the  contrary,  1  believe  few  men  in  “  early  afted  againfl  Charles  I.”  It 
his  fituation  would  have  afted  worfe.  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  Earl  was 
But  “  could  a  Monarch,  who  had  far  from  being  lingular  in  retaining 
‘‘  llrctched  every  firing  of  preroga-  his  affcclion  for  a  monarchical  form 
“  tive,  confent,”  afks  Mr  ^Vaipole,  of  Government,  even  when  aftually 
”  with  a  good  grace,  to  let  it  be  engaged  in  oppofing,  by  force  of 
”  curtailed  ?”  No,  certainly  he  arms,  the  tyrannical  deligns  of  the 
could  not :  but  it  is  a  poor  apology  reigning  Monarch.  ‘‘  The  Earl  ad- 
in  behalf  of  a  Sovereign,  who  full  ‘‘  mired  Cromwell;  yet,  could  he 
tyrannizes  over,  and  when  provoked  ‘‘  Imagine  that  in  any  light  a  dia- 
by  rtfillaiicc,  ”  lets  loofc  the  dogs  “  dent  would  raife  the  Proteftor’s 

S  f  2  charafter  ? 
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“  chara^ler  ?  or  how  could  a  man,  than  of  prejudice  j  if,  then,  a  flrong 
“  who  thought  Cromwell  deferved  propoffeifion  has  prevailed  in  any 
“  a  Crown,  think  that  Charles  II.  country  in  favour  of  Monarchy,  or 
**  deferved  one Thefe  quellions  of  any  other  particular  form  of  go- 
adinit  ot  an  obvious  reply. — A  dia-  vernraent,  notwithlhinding  that  by 
dem  could  not,  perhaps,  raife  the  fome  violent  revolution  the  form  of 
perfonal  characler  of  the  Proteftor,  government  may  be  changed,  the 
but  it  might  contribute  to  fix  his  prepolfefllon  will  remain  j  and  a  pro- 
power  upon  a  more  folid  and  perma-  penfity  to  revert  to  this  particular 
ncnt  bafis.  And  it  does  not  appear  form  will  certainly  be  apparent,  long 
that  the  Earl  was  fo  much  millaken  after  the  race  of  men  by  whom,  or 
in  his  judgment  as  to  fuppofe  that  in  whofc  days,  this  revolution  was 
cither  Cromwell  or  Charles  defer\’ed  eficclcd,  has  ceafed  to  exill.  It  is 
a  Crown  j — ^Imt  he  might  neverihe-  even  not  improbable,  that  thofe  very 
lefs  think,  that  he  confultcd  the  true  individuals  who  concurred  in  this 
intereft  of  his  country,  in  dilferent  change  of  government,  when  any 
political  fitualions,  in  endeavouring  new  caufts  of  diflatisfaclion  arlfe, 
to  advance  both  the  one  and  the  o-  may  feel  a  revival  of  their  original 
ther  to  the  pofieflion  of  a  Crown,  attachments,  and  condemn  with 
“  It  Is  otten  urged,”  fays  Mr  Wal-  warmth  their  own  precipitation  and 
pole,  “  with  great  emphafis,  that,  folly  in  afililing  to  effect  a  total 
“  when  a  nation  has  been  accudom-  change  of  government,  when  the 
ed  lor  ages  to  fome  particular  form  public  happinefs  might  have  been 
*•  of  government,  it  will,  tho’  t’nat  as  efieftaally  lecurtd  at  a  lefs  ex- 
“  form  of  government  may  be  chang-  pence,  bv  a  correction  of  abufes  ; 
“  ed  for  a  time,  always  revert  to  it;  and  In  this  ilate  of  mind  they  will 
“  No  argument,”  ccntinuesMrVval-  gladly  rifqut  their  lives  to  fuLvert, 
“  pole,  “  iecins  to  me  to  have  lefs  what  they  before  rlfqucd  their  lives 
”  lolidity  ;  for,  unlcfs  the  climate,  to  ellabliih.  All  hldory  furnilhes  a- 
the  air,  and  the  foil  of  the  count-  bundant  inflances  of  the  truth  of 
“  ry,  can  imbibe  habits  of  govern-  thefe  remarks;  and  tlie  memorable 
“  nient,  or  infufc  them,  no  country  revolution  of  In  this  country, 

*•  can  In  reality  have  been  accullom-  is  itfelf  a  linking  proof  liow  llow  ly 
“  ed  to  any  fort  of  government,  but  and  reliiclantly  the  majority  acqui- 
“  during  tiie  lives  of  its  adlual  inha-  tfee  In  political  innovations,  though 
“  hitants.”  'i  his  argument,  or  this  tb.e  alteration  then  cifedled  amount- 
political  axiom  ratiic-r,  w’nirh  ai>-  ed  to  far  lefs  than  a  radical  change 
pears  to  P-lr  Walpole  fo  dillitute  of  of  conllitution,  and  it  was  jullifitd 
folidity,  leems  to  me  perfectly  ju't  ;  by  the  moll  urgent  motives  of  dale 
and  Mr  Walpole's  obl'criaticnniipon  uecelUty. 

It,  1  tl'.ink,  extremely  unphilofophi-  “  Were  men,”  allis  Mr  Walpole, 
cal  and  incontlufivc.  1  never  knew  ‘‘  born  late  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
any  one  filly  enough  to  fappofe  tiiat  I.  bred  to  enteitain  irradicable 
the  climate,  air,  and  foil  of  a  count-  ”  prejudices  in  favour  cf  Royalty 
ry,  could  either  imbibe  or  inlufe  ha-  To  this  queftioii  I  anfvver,  that  men 
bits  of  government;  but  I  imagine  born  late  in  the  rciga  of  Charles  I. 
that  Mr  Walpole  will  not  care  to  were  as  likely  to  entertain  prejudl- 
deny,  that  ideas  of  government  and  ces  In  favour  of  monarchy,  as  men 
modes  of  thinking,  may  be  infufed  born  at  any  other  time. — It  is  well 
by  education;  that  opinions  arc  u-  known  that  tl»e  muiderof  the  King 
J'uidlv  imbibed  at  a  very  early  pc-  was  ctfetded  by  tho  le-adcrs  of  the 
liod  of  life,  anti  that  they  are  in  ge-  army,  infiaintd  by  a  fplrlt  of  religi- 
ntral  mucli  kfs  the  reiuit  of  reai'ou  ou>  fauaiiciliu.  as  wed  as  political 

frenzy, 
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frenzy  j  and  tliat  the  Parliament  ne- 
Tcr  gave  the  public  fanftion  to  that 
afl,  which  was  regarded  with  horror 
and  execration  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation. — “  It  is  fuppofed,” 
fays  Mr  Walpole,  “  that  no  country 
“  is  fo  naturally  propenfe  to  liberty 
as  England.  Is  it  naturally  pro- 
“  penfe  to  monarchy  too  ?”  By  be¬ 
ing  naturally  propenfe  to  liberty  Mr 
Walpole  probably  means,  that  no 
country  has  Ihewn  fo  llrong  and  du¬ 
rable  an  attachment  to  liberty  as 
England  j  which  I  believe  is  true  as 
to  modern  nations  :  but  I  know  not 
why  that  Ihould  be  thought  iucon- 
fiftent  with  its  being  “  naturally 
“  propenfe,”  as  l\Ir  Walpole  lliles 
it,  or  llrongly  attached  to  monarchy 
too.  ‘‘  Is  monarchy  the  natural 
“  vehicle  of  liberty  ?”  Mr  Walpole 
aiks.  It  is  dilhcult  to  give  an  an- 
fwer  to  a  queftion  fo  quaintly  word¬ 
ed.  Whether  monarchy  is  the  na¬ 
tural  vehicle  of  liberty  I  will  not 
venture  to  decide ;  becaufe  I  am  not 
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temporary,  the  Marquis  of  W^nchef- 
ter,  who,  with  a  romantic  genero- 
lity  and  inHcxiblc  loyalty,  expended 
their  immenfe  fortunes  in  fupport  of 
their  Sovereign  in  his  dillrefs ;  and 
when  reduced  to  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs  themfelves,  fought  for  confola- 
tion  in  literary  amufements.  Not- 
w’ithllanding  Mr  Walpole’s  difdain, 
it  was  certainly  a  proof  of  admira¬ 
ble  equanimity,  or  rather  magnani¬ 
mity,  when  they  found  their  utmoil 
efforts  in  the  caufe  of  Royalty  una¬ 
vailable,  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
their  minds  to  what  Mr  W’.  ftiles 
“  the  idlenefs  of  literature.”  Nor 
were  the  literary  produdlions  of 
thefe  celebrated  Noblemen  conAder- 
ed  in  their  own  age  as  by  any  means 
contemptible.  If  the  Duke  of  Buc¬ 
kingham  is  applauded  as  the  author 
of  the  Rehearfal,  why  is  the  Duke 
of  Ncwcallle  exhibited  as  a  fubjeft 
of  ridicule,  for  writing  “  The  Hu¬ 
morous  Lovers,”  or  “  the  Triumph- 
phant  W  idow  ?” 


certain  that  1  underftand  the  quef- 
tion.  But  I  affert,  without  the  lead 
heiitetion,  that  liberty  is  bell  fccu- 
red  under  a  monarchical  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  i  appeal  to  tlie  ad- 
mii..ble  treatife  of  M.  De  Lolme, 
for  the  moll  fatisfaclory  demonflra- 
tion  of  this  great  truth  ;  and  this  I 
believe  has  long  been  a  prevailing 
opinion  in  this  country,  though  Mr 
Walpole  feems  to  reprcfcr.t  it  as  a 
fort  of  contradiction  in  terms. 

Upon  that  celebrated  couple,  the 
Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  New  caAlc,  I 
think  Mr  W'alpole  has  been  unrea- 
fonably  fevere.  A  flight  infpedllon 
of  her  dully  and  worm-eaten  tj>/:cs, 
will  convince  any  impartial  judge 
that  the  Dutchefs,  notwithftanding 
her  conceit  and  pedantry,  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  parts  and  genius.  Of  her 
poetical  powers,  the  69th  Paper  of 
the  Connoiffeur  e.xhlbits  no  unfa¬ 
vourable  fpecimen.  There  is  fome- 
thing  oft'enfive  in  the  rcfleftion  call 
upon  the  Duke  aud  bis  uoblc  co- 


Of  Mr  W'^alpole’s  fliort  account 
of  the  famous  Earl  of  Shaftelbury, 
much  is  exceptionable.  Mr  \VaI- 
pole  relates,  upon  the  authority  of 
Biihop  Burnet,  a  ridiculous  llory  of 
Shaftefbury’s  pretending  that  Crom¬ 
well  offered  to  make  him  King.  “  If 
“  he  did,”  fays  Mr  W’alpole,  “  it 
“  only  proves  that  Cromwell  took. 
“  him  for  a  fool.”  But  if  Crom¬ 
well  took  Sliaftefoury  for  a  fool,  it 
only  proves  that  Cromwell  made  a 
moil  egregious  blunder.  The  abili¬ 
ties  of  Cromwell  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  rife  much  above  the  common 
flandard.  His  military  talents,  fe- 
conded  by  the  moll  daring  rel'olu- 
tion,  and  unprincipled  ambition, 
were  the  true  caufes  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  fuccefsj  and  Fairfax  and  Monk, 
had  they  been  equally  dellitute  of 
honour  and  probity,  might  have  rl- 
fen  to  the  fame  height  of  power  : 
but  the  abilities  of  Lord  Shaftelbury 
were  certainly  of  the  Aril  clafs,  lar 
above  the  reach  of  Burnet’s  com- 
prcheuAoa. 
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prehenfion.  ‘‘  He  had  a  particular 
“  talent,”  fays  the  Right  Reverend 
Hillorian,  “  to  make  others  truft  to 
“  his  judgment,  and  depend  upon 
“  it  j  but  he  had  a  rambling  way  of 
“  talking,  and  underltood  nothing 
“  to  the  bottom.  Neverthelefs,  he 
“  had  a  wonderful  faculty  in  fpeak- 
“  ing  to  a  popular  aflcmbly,  and 
“  brought  over  fo  many  to  a  fub- 
“  milTion  to  his  opinion,  that  no  man 
“  was  ever  known  equal  to  him  in 
“  the  art  of  governing  parties,  and 
“  making  himfelf  the  head  of  them.” 
It  Ihould  feem  that  the  learned  Pre¬ 
late  confidered  the  commanding  ge¬ 
nius  of  this  great  demagogue  asfome- 
what  a-kin  to  conjuration.  He  feems 
as  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the 
afcendancy  which  Shaftelbury  acquir¬ 
ed  over  the  perfons  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  as  the  judges  of  the  fanlous 
Leonora  de  Galigai,  wife  of  Marihal 
D’Ancrc,  who  at  her  trial  was  in¬ 
terrogated  by  what  magical  powers 
llic  had  gained  fo  abfolute  an  intlu- 
ence  over  the  mind  of  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis,  her  royal  millrefs  j  to  which 
Ihe  nobly  replied,  that  Ihe  ufed  no 
other  powers  than  thofe  which  a 
ftrong  mind  naturally  polTeffes  over 
a  weak  one.  When  the  portrait  of 
fo  great  a  man  as  Lord  Shaftelbury 
is  delineated  by  fo  wretched  a  dau¬ 
ber  as  Burnet,  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  what  in  faCt  it  is,  miferably  de¬ 
fective  in  drawing,  colouring,  and 
refemblance. 

Mr  Walpole  enters  more  at  large 
into  the  character  of  the  Earl  of 
Anglefey,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  though 
a  much  lefs  remarkable  perfonage  ; 
the  acrimony  with  which  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole  attacks  this  nobleman,  feems  to 
me  void  of  any  jult  foundation.  Bi- 
fhop  Burnet,  indeed,  in  his  grofs  and 
brutal  manner,  ailirms,  “  that  he 
“  Ituck  at  nothing,  and  was  afhamed 
“  of  nothings  that  he  was  neither 
“  loved  nor  trultcd  by  any  man 
“  nor  any  fide  j  that  he  feemed  to 

have  no  regard  to  coiapion  de- 


“  cenciesj  that  he  fold  himfelf  fo 
“  often,  that  at  laft  the  price  fell  fo 
“  low  that  he  grew’  ufelefs.”  This 
charaCler,  though  fo  oppofite  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Earl’s  life  and 
conduCl,  feems  to  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Walpole  with  implicit 
credulity.  In  anfwer  to  the  Bilhop’s 
charge,  that  he  was  neither  loved 
nor  truiled,  the  authors  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  juftly  obferve, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
King  Charles  II.  for  more  than  20 
years.  Mr  VValpole  is  pleafed  to 
deny  the  faCf  j  but  certainly  the  af- 
fertion  of  the  Biographia  is  true  In 
that  fenfe,  which  is  moft  honourable 
for  the  Earl’s  reputation.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  admitted  to  that  degree 
of  confidence  which  Shaftelbury^ 
Buckingham,  and  Arlington  once 
enjoyed  j  but  if  he  had  not  pofieflied 
a  confiderable  lhare  of  the  King’s 
cllcem  and  regard,  It  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofc  that  he  would  have  retained 
his  high  olBces  fur  fo  long  a  period. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  forfeited 
his  reputation  with  the  patriotic 
party  j  for  1  do  not  recoiled  any 
parliamentary  complaints  againft  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  II.  or  any  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  public  conduCl  \  and  his 
dlfgrace  was  at  lad  occafioned  by  a 
too  zealous  vindication  of  himfelf 
from  ap  imputation  which  related  to 
his  condud  when  Commiflioncr  in 
Ireland,  thirty  years  before.  “  But,” 
fays  Mr  Walpole,  “If  the  fad  were 
“  true,  it  would  be  no  juftification.” 
— No  judification  !  then  the  apolo- 
glds  of  the  Earl  are  engaged  in  a 
hopclcfs  attempt  indeed.  His  being 
truded  by  the  King  for  twenty  years, 
is  nut  Indeed  a  judification  from  all 
the  accufations  which  fulfehood  and 
malice  may  invent,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  complete  judification  from  that 
charge  which  lligmatizcs  him  as  a 
ii'ian  whom  no  one  would  trud.  As 
to  the  infamous  accufatlon  of  “  fel- 
ling  himfelf  fo  often  that  the  price 
“  feU 
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«  fell  fo  low  that  he  at  laft  grew  ufe-  public  execution  of  the  King  as 
“  lefs,”  it  is  fo  deftitute  of  common  fomething  more  than  a  mere  forma- 
fenfe  and  common  decency,  that  it  can  lity  j  and  they  were  fully  pcrfuad- 
only  be  confidered  as  a  proof  that  the  ed,  that  there  was  no  juft  ground  for 
Right  Rev.  Hiftorian,  to  ufe  his  own  proceeding  to  that  dreadful  and  def- 
words,  “  ftuck  at  nothing,  and  w;  »  perate  extremity.  It  was  a  military 
“  athamed  of  nothing,”  which  con-  faSion  which  effefted  that  tragical 
tributed  to  gratify  his  own  raalig-  cataftrophc,  after  committing  the 
nant  difpolition.  Of  Burnet  it  may  moft  atrocious  a<fts  of  violence  upon 
be  truly  faid,  that  “  his  tongue  out-  the  Parliament,  for  which  they  moft 
“  venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.”  juftly  deferved  to  pay  the  forfeit  of 
Mr  Walpole  mentions  an  idle  re-  their  lives  j  and  the  Earl  could  nc- 
port,  that  Lord  Anglefey,  had  he  ver  atl  a  more  honourable  or  con- 
lived,  would  have  been  raifed  to  the  fiftent  part,  than  in  condemning 
dignity  of  Chancellor,  by  James  II.  thofe  wretches  to  the  block,  who  had 
But  a  man  who  had  the  courage  to  been  guilty  of  the  treafon  of  fubvert- 
oppofe,  almoft  alone,  the  bill  of  at-  ing  the  conftitution.  It  is  aftouifti- 
tainder  againft  the  Duke  of  Mon-  ing  that  men  of  Mr  Walpole’s  know- 
mouth,  was  not  likely,  fufely,  to  ledge  and  difeernment  cannot,  or 
receive  fo  fignal  a  mark  of  royal  fa-  will  not,  perceive  the  difference  be- 
vour.  Mr  Walpole  next  charges  tween  that  oppofition  to  the  regal 
the  Earl  with  fervile  complaifance,  power  which  had,  and  that  which 
and  glaring  injuftice,  for  fitting  in  hud  not,  the  fanftion  of  parliament- 
judgment  upon  the  regicides.  ‘‘The  ary  authority. 

“  Earl  had  gone  moft  lengths  w  ith  I  do  not  fcruple  to  declare  that, 
“  thofe  men  j  in  Ihort,  had  adlcd  alter  the  ample  concefiions  made  by 
“  with  them  in  open  rebellion  to  Charles,  there  appears  to  me  no  luf- 
“  his  Sovereign.  The  putting  to  ficient  ground  for  taking  up  arms  a- 
“  death  that  Sovereign,  could  by  no  gainft  the  King  j  it  was  neverthelefs 
“  means  be  the  guilty  part  of  their  the  duty  of  a  goovi  citizen,  in  my 
“  oppofition.  If  a  King  deferves  to  apprehenfion,  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature, 
“  be  oppofed  by  force  of  arms,  he  to  acquiefee  in  the  judgment  of  Par- 
“  deferves  death  :  if  he  reduces  his  llainent,  and  when  holiilitics  a»ftual- 
“  fubjefls  to  that  extremity,  the  ex-  ly  commenced,  to  range  himfelfun- 
“  ecuting  him  afterwards  is  a  nitre  derthc  banners  of  liberty  j  but  w  hen 
“  formality.”  The  preniifes  from  the  war  was  fuccefsfully  concluded, 
rvhich  Mr  Walpole  deduces  his  cun-  and  a  final  accommodation  had  ta- 
clufion,  are  falfc  both  in  theory  and  ken  place,  or  was  on  the  point  of 
fact :  it  is  theoretically  falfe,  that  talcing  place,  between  the  King  and 
every  Monarch  whom  it  is  juftifi-  Parliament,  it  mull  furely  be  regard- 
able  to  oppoie  by  force  of  arms,  de-  cd  as  the  height  of  moral  and  poll- 
ferves  death  j  and  it  is  hillorically  tical  depravity,  in  a  fet  of  defpera- 
falfe,  that  the  Earl  had  gone  molt  does  and  fanatics,  to  ufurp  the  cxe- 
Icngths  with  the  regicides.  It  is  cutive  and  legillattve  powers,  to  de¬ 
well  known  that  the  Parliament,  of  prive  the  Parliament  of  its  autho- 
which  the  Earl  was  a  leading  mem-  rity,  the  King  of  his  life,  and  to  et¬ 
her,  never  entertained  an  idea  of  feci  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  ef- 


dethroning  the  King,  much  lefs  of 
bringing  him  to  the  block.  Though 
they  had  engaged  in  what  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole  chufes  to  call  open  rebellion  to 
tiicir  Sovereign,  thev  regarded  the 


tablilhed  conftitution ;  and  yet  the 
noble  Earl  is  branded  with  glaring 
injuftice,  for  fitting  in  judgment  upo.i 
thofe  raifereants.  I  do  nut  chufe  to 
tax  Mr  Walpole  with  glrj^ing  injuf- 
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ticej  but  from  the  charge  of  glaring  “  would  pray  for  him  unatkcd,  he 
abfurdity  I  think  he  will  not  find  “  (liould  be  glad  to  be  the  better  for 
it  eafy  to  vindicate  this  harlh  and  “  their  devotion.  Had  he  really 
unmerited  cenfure.  “  That  his  Lord-  “  been  nominated  to  the  Chancel- 
“  (hip  fiiiled  with  the  times,”  fays  “  lorihip  by  James  II.  probably  he 
Mr  Walpole,  “  remains  notorious  j  “  would  have  pleaded  that  it  was 
“  thofe  principles  mull  be  of  an  ac-  “  not  of  his  own  feeking,  but  owing 
*•  commodatingtemper,  which  could  “  to  the  prayers  of  the  catholics,  and 
fuifer  the  fame  man  to  be  Prefi-  “  he  was  glad  to  be  the  better  for 
“  dent  of  1  Rd^blican  Council  of  “  them.”  In  this  paflage  we  have 
“  State,  and  recommend  him  for  a  curious  fpeclmen  of  Mr  Walpole’s 
“  Chancellor  to  an  arbitrary  and  candour. — Bccaufe  the  Earl  upon 
Popifli  King.”  The  charge  again ll  one  occafion  replied  to  a  malicious 
the  Earl  of  Anglefey  for  failing  infinuation,  like  a  wife  and  an  ho- 
with  the  times,  is  ridiculous.  Can  nell  man,  Mr  Walpole  thinks  It  pro- 
it  be  denied  that  he  ufed  his  utmoll  bable  that  upon  another  he  would 
efforts,  as  an  honell  and  able  ilatef-  have  anfwered  like  a  buffoon  and  a 
man,  to  Item  the  torrent?  That  he  knave.  If  I  have  been  too  diffufe, 
fubmltted  to  the  ufurpatlon  of  Crom-  or  too  warm  In  my  vindication  of 
well,  is  a  crime  common  to  his  Lord-  the  Earl  of  Anglefey,  who,  to  fay 
fhip  with  the  whole  nation.  The  the  truth,  is  not  a  very  interefling 
Earl  was  not  fo  arrant  a  political  or  Important  charafter  in  the  annals 
Quixote,  as  to  oppofc  an  ellabliihcd  of  Englilh  hiltory.  It  may  perhaps 
government,  without  foine  probabi-  be  admitted  as  fome  fort  of  apology, 
lity  of  fuccefs;  and  it  is  certainthat  that  1  am  myfclf  a  defeendant  of 
he  embraced,  with  ardour,  the  finl  this  noble  Earl  j  and  1  really  believe, 
favourable  opportunity  that  offered  from  all  the  Information  public  or 
for  retloring  the  King  and  Condi-  private  which  I  have  been  able  to 
tutionj  and  if  he  was  “  well  re-  obtain  of  his  Lordihip’s  character 
“  warded,”  it  Is  no  lefs  certain  that  and  conduft,  that  he  was  a  man  by 
be  well  deferved  to  be  rewarded  for  no  means  deficient  either  in  under- 
his  fignal  fervices  upon  that  memo-  Handing  or  in  probity, 
table  occafion.  As  to  the  proof  here  'I'hc  character  of  Lord  Somers 
given  by  Mr  Walpole,  of  his  accom-  is  drawn  with  that  happy  delicacy, 
modating  principles,  I  fee  nothing  to  ufc  Mr  Walpole’s  words  upon  a- 
diihonoarable  in  his  accepting  of  the  nother  occafion,  which  finilhes  while 
ollice  of  Prefident  of  the  Council  of  it  only  feems  to  (ketch. 

State  under  the  Republic;  and  if  -Of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  famous 
Mr  Walpole’s  memory  had  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr  Walpole 
llrangely  failed  him  in  writing  this  atlinns,  that  fixtecn  unfortunate  and 
article,  he  muff  have  recolieiled,  inglorious  years  fince  his  removal, 
that  in  the  preceding  page  he  hail  have  written  the  eulogium.  It  Is 
himftlf  allowed,  that  the  fuppofition  but  jullicc,  however,  to  the  memory 
of  his  being  appointed  Chancellor  to  of  Mr  Pelham,  to  fay,  that  the  years 
James  II.  was  highly  Improbable,  fucceeding  the  peace  of  Aix  laCha- 
‘‘  Once,”  continues  Mr  Walpole,  pelle,  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  that 
“  when  the  Earl  of  ElTcx  charged  honed  and  able  Miniffcr,  were  nei- 
“  him  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  with  thcr  unfortunate  nor  Inglorious, 
being  prayed  for  by  the  Papiffs,  Mr  Walpole,  in  his  great  zeal  to 
Anglefey  faid,  he  believed  it  w  as  invalidate  the  title  of  Lady  Jane 
“  not  fo;  but  if  Jews  in  their  fyna-  Gray,  which  was  certainly  one  of 
gogues,  or  Turks  in  their  mofques,  the  w  eakcil  that  ever  Infulted  the 

uudetdanding 
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underftanding  of  any  nation,  appears  different  line  of  condu£l,  it  is  ablurd 
to  me  to  adopt  a  very  dangerous  to  reprefent  his  erroneous  choice  as 
maxim  in  politics,  viz.  That  the  a  proof  of  adefedl  of  underilanding. 
power  given  by  Parliament  to  King  Upon  that  great  occafion,  men  of 
Henry  Vlll.  to  regulate  the  fuccef*  equal  abilities,  knowledge,  and  in¬ 
lion,  not  being  founded  on  national  tegrity,  would,  doubtlefs,  as  in  eve- 
expediency,  could  be  of  no  force. —  ry  other  lituation  of  importance 
Who  is  the  proper  judge  of  national  and  difficulty,  fee  things  in  very 
expediency  in  this  cafe  ;  the  Legi-  different  points  of  view.  His  indul- 
llature,  or  a  private  individual  ?  gence  of  melancholy,  and  his  difre- 
Upon  Mr  Walpole's  account  of  gard  of  life,  in  the  critical  and  dan- 
the  celebrated  Lord  Falkland,  there  gerous  Hate  of  public  affairs,  after 
is  much  fcope  for  animadverlion.  A  the  commencement  of  the  war,  may 
writer  who  could  charaderize  this  indeed  be  jultly  conlidered  as  ex¬ 
gallant,  patriotic,  and  virtuous  noble-  tremcly  culpable:  but  fuch  faults 
man,  as  a  “  weak  but  well-meaning  are  too  rare,  and  proceed  from  mo- 
“  man,  who  got  knocked  on  the  tives  too  generous  and  noble,  to 
“  head  early  in  the  civil  war,  be-  make  it  neceffary  to  treat  them  with 
“  caufe  it  boded  ill,"  muff  furely  fuch  contemptuous  and  farcaffic  le- 
have  taken  fome  pains  to  reprefs  vity. 

the  emotions  of  fympathetic  and  ge-  I  know  not  whether  any  apology 
nerous  fenfibility.  That  Lord  Falk-  be  neceffary  to  Mr  Walpole,  for  the 
land  was  not  a  weak  man,  whatever  freedom  of  animadverlion  which  I 
Mr  Walpole  may  imagine,  is  fuffi-  have  indulged  in  thefe  remarks — If 
ciently  evident,  as  well  from  the  va-  I  may  prefume  to  judge  of  his  feel- 
nous  productions  of  his  pen,  as  from  ings  in  this  inffance  by  my  own,  he 
the  high  reputation  he  acquired  with  will  not  deem  it  any  juff  ground  of 
his  co-temporaries,  for  underffanding  offence,  that  writings,  w  hich  by  the 
as  well  as  integrity.  It  is  ealily  con-  very  aft  of  publication  are  fubmit- 
ceivable  that  Lord  Falkland,  though  ted  to  the  public  cenfure,  Ihould  be 
he  had  afted  with  Hampden  and  conlidered  as  the  proper  fubjeft  of 
the  Patriots,  might  believe  it  to  be  free  criticifm.  That  referve  and  ce- 
his  duty  to  join  the  royal  party,  af-  remony  with  which  it  is  ufual  to 
ter  the  great  facriffees  the  King  had  oppofe  each  other's  fentiments  in 
made and  though  the  danger  to  be  converfation  would,  in  a  more  pub- 
apprehended  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  lie  difcullion,  appear  tedious  and 
King’s  arms,  and  the  undoubted  right  trifling  formality  j  and  the  laws  of 
of  Parliament  to  judge  whether  the  propriety  and  decorum  are  not  vio- 
conceffions  made  by  the  Crown  lated  in  one  cafe,  by  a  deviation 
were  fufficient  to  fecure  the  Conlti-  from  thofe  maxims  which  were  ef- 
tution  from  future  attacks,  (hould,  1  tabliffied  for  the  regulation  of  our 
think,  have  inclined  him  to  adopt  a  conduft  in  another. 


PiUure  of  the  Mode  of  living  at  Calcutta.  In  a  letter  from  a  Lady  to  her 
friend  in  England. 

This,  Arabella,  ffiall  be  a  long  ter  the  Calcutta  manner  ;  which,  I 
letter  j  for  it  ffiall  contain  an  conceive,  will  prove  fo  clofe  a  copy 
account  of  one  whole  day,  fpent  af-  of  the  general  mode  of  living,  that 
VoL.  IX.  No.  53.  T  t  little 
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little  more  will  be  left  for  me  to  fay 
on  that  fubjc6l }  for  the  variations  in 
amufement,  exercife,  &c.  cannot  be 
confiderablc,  in  a  place,  where,  to 
render  exigence  fupportable,  is  the 
fjle  end  and  purpofe  of  elegance,  as 
well  as  of  induitry. 

At  nine  o'clock  it  is  the  cudom 
of  this  family  to  breakfall ;  and  I, 
who  am  no  daughter  of  folitude,  fo 
foon  as  it  is  announced,  become  vi> 
iible  *,  for  1  have  much  pleafure  in 
Mrs  Hartly’s  converfation. 

Having  breakfaded,  (which  I  find 
is  the  only  degage  meal  I  mud  hope 
to  enjoy,  every  one  ordering  what 
is  mod  agreeable  to  their  choice, 
and  in  elegant  undrefs  chatting  a  la 
vclonte;  whild,  on  the  contrary,  din¬ 
ner,  tea,  and  fupper  are  kind  of  date 
levees)  knowing  that  in  the  next  a- 
partment  to  mine,  a  country-born 
young  lady — as  the  phrafe  is,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  from  Europeans — was 
lodged,  whom  I  had  found  extreme¬ 
ly  winning  in  her  addrefs  during  our 
voyage  in  the  bugero,  and  declared¬ 
ly  ambitious  to  be  admitted  on  the 
lid  of  my  friends  j  I  took  it  in  my 
head  to  vidt  her  en  pajfant,  and  make 
her  a  morning  compliment ;  and  this 
the  more  particularly,  becaufe  die 
had  not  given  us  her  company  at 
breakfad,  and  I  imagined  die  might 
have  taken  cold  on  the  water.— But 
judge  my  furprife,  Arabella,  when, 
on  entering  her  chamber,  I  found 
her  under  the  hands  of  her  hair- 
drelTcr,  adually  fmoking  a  pipe. 

But  let  me  caution  you  againd 
every  plebeian  idea  on  the  occafion, 
for  that  pipe  was  a  mod  fuperb  hoo¬ 
ka,  the  bell  filled  with  rofe-water ; 
and  indead  of  odious  tobacco,  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  betel-root,  rolled  up, 
and  wetted,  was  placed  in  the  bole, 
which  bole  was  beautiful  china- 
ware,  covered  with  a  filligree  filver 
cap,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  the  fame 
materials. — Nor  can  I  give  you  a 
conception  of  the  graceful  manner 


mented  tube)  was  twined  througfi 
the  rails  of  her  chair,  and  turned  un¬ 
der  her  arm,  fo  as  not  to  have  in¬ 
commoded  any  perfon  feated  by  her  ^ 
or  the  genteel  air  with  which  (he 
drew  out  the  foft  fume,  and  puSed 
it  forth,  alternately  (for  none  of  it 
Is  retained.) — In  a  word,  1  wilhed  to 
have  taken  her  portrait  on  the  fpot, 
for  her  form  is  elegant,  her  com¬ 
plexion  near  the  European  dandard, 
and  the  novelty  of  her  attitude  fuch 
as  rendered  them  altogether  an  ad¬ 
mirable  fubjefi  for  the  pencil. 

This  kind  of  fmoking  is,  I  am 
told,  the  charafleridic  cudom  of  the 
country-born  ladies ;  and  the  fervant, 
drelfed  as  I  have  already  deferibed, 
whofe  foie  builnefs  it  is  to  arrange 
the  fnake,  feed  the  fire  on  his  knees, 
and  take  care  of  the  whole  appara¬ 
tus,  is  called  the  hooka-bearer,  and 
is  an  indifpenfable  appendage  of 
eadern  date  and  etiquette.  The 
gentlemen,  without  didindion,  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves  this  way,  and  as 
naturally,  1  am  informed,  (ill  up  the 
period  of  their  hair-drcffir.g  with 
their  hookas,  as  thofe  In  England 
with  perufing  the  daily  prints,  and 
unquedionably  to  a  more  beneficial 
purpofe  ’f  for  the  health  is  preferved 
or  promoted  by  the  pradice :  where¬ 
as  news-paper  reading,  in  your  fa- 
diionable  world,  only  furni(hes  the 
head  with  politics,  and  the  heart  with 
fcandal,  no  very  edimable  acquifi- 
tion,  1  hope  you  will  grant  me,  for 
a  rational  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  fa(hionable  undrefs,  except 
In  the  article  of  being  without  days 
(and  days  are  wholly  unworn  in  the 
Ead)  is  much  in  the  Engli(h  dyle, 
with  large  caps,  or  otherwife,  as 
fancy  didates :  it  Is,  however,  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  no  care  or  (kill  is  left 
unexerted  to  render  the  appearance 
eafy  and  graceful — a  rather  necef- 
fary  circumdance,  as  you  will  grant 
me,  when  I  add,  that  the  gentlemen. 


iu  which  the  fnake  (the  long-oraa-  in  the  courfe  of  their  morning  ex- 

curfous 
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curfions  (for  they  ride  out  on  horfe-  fas  of  Chinefe  mag;nificence  :  but 
back  at  an  early  hour)  continually  they  are  only  fubllituted  for  chairs  ; 


drop  in ;  and,  from  the  numerous 
acquaintances  this  houfe  can  boad,  1 
apprehend  we  (hall  feldom  know  a 
breakfaft  unaccompanied  by  thefe 
cafual  rifitants — who,  fay  the  pret* 
tied  things  imaginable,  with  an  air 
of  truth  that  wins  on  the  credulity, 
and  harmonizes  the  heart. — Not, 
Arabella,  but  a  fine  woman,  robed 
in  white  muflin,  and  with  every  o* 
ther  fpecies  of  attra61ive  drapery 
(let  me  tell  you)  is  a  very  linking 
objeA,  and,  as  fuch,  honedly  entit* 
led  to  admiration. 

You  probably  conceive,  that,  in 
this  gay  and  enerv’ating  climate,  in- 
dudry  is  the  lad  idea  that  would 
fugged  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  a  fine 
lady :  but  you  are  midaken  *,  for  the 
ladies  at  Calcutta  are  very  fond 
of  working  upon  mudin,  of  knot¬ 
ting,  netting,  and  all  the  little  me¬ 
thods  of  whiling  away  the  time, 
without  hanging  weights  on  the  at¬ 
tention. 

At  twelve  a  repad  Is.  introduced, 
confiding  of  cold  '’'i^kun*,and 
loll  fhrub  claret}  after  partaking  of 
which,  all  parties  feparate  to  drefs. 

The  frifeur  now  forms  the  perfon 
anew}  and  thofe  who  do  not  chufe 
to  wear  caps,  however  elegant  or  or- 
namrr^d,  have  flowers  of  Britifh 
mant.t>Oj«ire  (a  favourite  mode  of 
decor  tion)  intermixed  with  their 
treifes,  and  otherwife  difpofed  fo  as 
to  have  an  agreeable  efle^l.  Powder 
is,  however,  ufed  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  on  the  idea  of  both  coolnefs  and 
neatnefs }  though,  in  my  opinion, 
the  natural  colour  of  the  hair  would' 
be  more  becoming  :  but  the  intenfe 
heat,  1  fuppofe,  renders  it  ineligi¬ 
ble. 

At  three,  the  day  after  my  arri¬ 
val,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  the  com¬ 
pany  aflcmbled  in  the  hall  or  faloon, 
to  the  number  of  four-and-twenty } 
where,  befides  the  ludres  and  gi- 
nndoles  already  mentioaed,  are  fo- 
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what  is  called  lolling,  in  the  wedera 
world,  being  here  unpradlifed. 

The  dinner  table  was  covered  with 
a  fnow-white  damafk  table-cloth  of 
the  fined  texture  }  and  to  every  plate 
were  arranged  two  glaffes,  one  of  a 
pyramidical  and  (lender  form  (like 
the  hob-nob  glaflies  in  England)  for 
loll  fhrub,  the  other  a  common-fized 
wine  glafs,  for  whatever  beverage  is 
mod  agreeable  }  and  between  every 
two  perfons  at  tablewerc  alfo  placed 
a  decanter  of  water  and  a  tumbler, 
for  diluting  at  pleafiire,}  with  folded 
napkins,  of  equal  elegance  with  the 
table-cloth,  for  all  the  company, 
marked  by  art  with  a  variety  of  fan¬ 
ciful  figures,  which  1  reludantly  de- 
ftroyed; 

Such  hods  of  men  on  all  occaCons 
prefent  themfelvcs,  that,  at  dinner, 
to  the  demolition  of  fcandal  and  all 
other  perfonal  fubjefls,  no  two  la¬ 
dies  are  permitted,  I  And,  in  this 
country,  to  lit  by  each  other.  But 
the  fexes  are  blended  (1  will  not  fay 
in  pairs,  for  the  men  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  fenvJe  world)  fo 
as  to  aid  the  purpofes  of  gallantry 
and  good-humour }  and,  during  the 
whole  period  of  dinner,  boys  with 
flappers  and  fans  furround  you,  pro¬ 
curing  you  at  lead  a  tolerably  com¬ 
fortable  artificial  atmofphere. 

The  dlOics  were  fo  abundant,  and 
the  removes  fo  rapid,  I  can  only.tell 
you,  ducks,  chickens,  fifh  (no  foup,' 
take  notice,  is  ever  f;rved  up  at 
Calcutta)  and  all  the  et  'oterasoi  an 
Englilh  bill  of  fare,  .^tding  to 
their  proper  feaabns,  pJTerk  before 
my  eyes. 

But  the  mode  ^  d  .fring  thefe 
proviflons  is  fomt,  lui  aurious}  for, 
I  am  told.  Ares  or  a*  parficular  kind 
of  wood  arc  prepared,  which  being 
burnt  to  a  clinker,  the  animal  or 
joint  intended  to  be  roaded  is  pla¬ 
ced  overt  TiOX before  them}  where  they 
are  turned  about  until  done  in  the 
a  greated 
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greatefl  perfeAlon ;  the  fires  being  fo  a  hundred.  I  hope  I  mifcalculate  my 
judiciouily  fed,  as  to  prerent  both  de*  countrywomen  in  this  comparifon  ; 
cay  of  heat  and  fnioke.  but  you  know  me  too  well  to  fufpeA 

The  attention  and  court  paid  to  me  me  of  a  departure  from  my  ellablifhed 
was  aftonKhing  *,  my  fmile  was  mean*  cuilom.  Notwithflanding  all  which, 
ing,  and  my  articulation  melody:  in  a  from  being  a  new  figure  at  Calcutta, 
word,  mirrors  are  alraoft  ufelefs  things  my  father's  partiality  for  his  only  child 
at  Calcutta,  and  felf-adoration  idle  }  (the  only  child  of  a  woman  he  adored) 
for  your  looks  are  reflcdled  in  the  plea-  is  gratified  beyond  meafure  by  the  un- 
fui  c  ot  the  beholder,  and  yonr  claims  ending  themes  of  mycelebtity,mydrefs, 
to  firfl-rate  di(lin6ion  cunfefTed  by  all  my  addrefs,  my  judgment,  my  under* 
who  approach  you.  (landing,  my  language,  my  fentiments. 

After  the  circulation  of  a  few  loyal  my  tafie.— Fear  with  me  then,  roy  good 
healths,  &c.  &c.  the  ladies  withdraw*,  Arabella,  that  1  have  cut  out  much 
and  the  gentlemen,  I  am  told,  drink  diilreffing  bufinefs  for  myfelf  in  the  re- 
their  chearful  glafs  for  fome  time  be-  fufing  line,  by  the  ralh  vow  I  regiller- 
yond  that  period,  infomuch,  that  it  is  ed  and  tranfmittcd  you  from  Bengal 
no  unfrequent  thing  for  each  man  to  Bay,  and  by  which  I  religioufly  con- 
difpatch  his  three  bottles  of  claret,  or  ceive  myfelf  bound  to  regulate  my 
two  of  white  wine,  before  they  break  condudl. 

up:  having  the  bottles  fo  emptied  pi-  . . . 

led  up  before  them  as  trophies  of  tlielr  1  have  flept  little  this  morning — A 
prowefs.  whirl  of  ideas,  I  was  unable  to  regu- 
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The  ladies  at  Calcutta  retire,  not  late,  was  the  caufe. — I  am,  however, 
to  enjoy  their  private  chat,  or  regret  drcfled  j  and  my  new  friend  calls  upon 
their  feparation  from  their  admirers}  me  to  attend  her  to  the  tea-room. — I 
for  to  fleepisthe  objecSof  their  wifhes,  come,  I  come. — She  is  gone  without 
and  the  occupation  of  their  time — a  me,  Arabella,  from  imagining  me  not 
refrefhment  that  alone  enables  them  to  ready  to  prcient  myfelf ;  and  1  will 
appear  with  animation  in  the  evening :  borrow  fo  much  time  as  jufl  to  de- 
accordingly,  both  ladies  and  gentle  fcribe  the  houfehold  retinue  of  Mr 
men  entirely  undrefs,  and  repofe  on  and  Mrs  Hartley,  and,  of  courfe,  of 
their  beds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  all  the  genteel  families  in  Calcutta, 
the  midnight  hour*,  and,  on  awaking.  The  ranks  of  natives  from  whence 
are  a  fecond  time  attended  by  their  the  domeflic  fervants  are  obtained,  are 
halr-drefler ;  and  thus,  a  fecond  time  Gentoos  (I  think  1  told  you  as  much 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  come  forth  in  a  former  letter ;  but  no  matter,  the 
armed  at  all  points  for  conqueft.  repetition  will  only  confitm  my  report) 

But  it  (hall  not  be  concealed,  Ara-  they  do  not  board  in  the  European  fa- 
bella,  that  fo  great  an  enemy  to  beauty  milies  *,  but,  receiving  a  weekly  flipend 
is  this  ardent  climate,  that  even  I,  (and  that  a  very  flendcr  one)  feed  at 
your  newly-arrived  friend,  am  only  the  tlicir  own  hovels,  on  rice  and  filh,  du- 
ghoft  of  my  former  felf  *,  and,  however  ring  the  hours  of  their  maflers  and 
the  lily  has  furvived,  the  rofes  have  miflrefles  repoflng  themfelves,  and 
expired:  neither  my  lips  (the  glow  of  then,  with  renewed  alacrity,  refume 
tv  :ch  you  yourfclf  have  noticed)  or  their  feveral  apiiointments  and  offices. 
Ciiecks  are  much  more  than  barely  dif-  The  fuite  of  fervants  confifts  of  a 
t'nguifhablc  from  the  red  of  my  face,  coachman  and  groom,  which  are  ge- 
and  that  only  by  the  fainted  bloom  ncrally  Europeans}  a  confumer,  who 
imaginable.  Art,  therefore,  is  here  is  a  Gentoo  (a  kind  of  houfe-deward 
(as  well  as  in  Britain)  a  fubditute  for  and  butler,  for  he  provides  every  fa- 
nature  in  ninety-nine  indances  out  of  mily  article,  and  attends  the  fldeboard 

and 
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and  tea*table  in  perfon,  with  beaten,  mod  alarming  and  difgufling  idea) 
all  Geotoot,  of  fereral  denominations ;  to  which  you  are  there  expofed,  it 


the  chief  of  which  is  called  the  Seda- 
bearer,  who  cleans  the  tables,  places 
the  glafs  (hades  over  the  candles  in 
the  verandas,  and  has  the  care  of  his 
mailer’s  (hoes,  which  he  puls  on  and 
takes  off  for  him  with  the4>rofounde(l 
refpeA*,)  two  pur  of  palanquin-beu- 
ers;  a  kittefan-bearer;  twoharcarriers, 
or  flambeaux -bearers }  a  hooka-bear¬ 
er }  and  the  bearers  who  (land  be¬ 
hind  chairs,  and  aft  as  waiters  to 
and  from  the  tea-table :  and  fo  dili¬ 
gent  and  difeerning  are  they,  that 
they  read  the  commands  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  their  eyes,  and  feem  created 
for  the  foie  purpofe  and  foie  ambi¬ 
tion  of  ferving  the  Europeans. 

The  muOin  dreffes.  See.  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  on  the  adventure 
of  the  bugeros,  are,  it  proves,  the 
family  liveries  of  the  Eaft  j  I  mean 
the  colour  of  tDe  falhes  and  turban 
ribbands;  my  colour  is  the  Tyrian 
dye,  which,  1  need  not  tell  you,  has 
a  beautiful  effeft  upon  white. 

I  am  fent  for,  and  mull  for  the 
prefent  bid  you  adieu  ! 

3  o'clock,  morning. 

You  will,  perhaps,  Arabella,  be 
fo  unbred  as  to  conclude,  fome  par¬ 
ticular  party  or  amufement  has  kept 
me  up  till  this  late  hour ;  but  know, 
two  is  abfolutely  a  plebeian  time  of 
breaking  up  company  at  Calcutta. — 
Refreflied  by  your  afternoon’s  deep, 
and  braced  by  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  evening,  you  confider  time  as 
made  only  for  enjoyment,  and  repofe 
as  an  outrage  on  conviviality. 

My  new  friend,  the  country -born 
lady,  met  me  the  day  after  my  ar¬ 
rival,  and  led  the  way  to  the  tea 
party ;  but  inilead  of  a  parlour,  See. 
I  found  this  party  collefted  in  the 
veranda,  as  on  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  and  1  drank  my  tea  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fatisfaftion  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  large  companies ;  for,  Ara¬ 
bella,  ialtead  of  the  exchanges  (a 


is  the  delightful  and  fenfible  cuilom 
at  Calcutta,  for  a  bearer  to  convey 
your  cup,  when  empty,  to  the  con- 
fumer,  without  once  letting  it  go 
out  of  his  hands  ;  and  of  courfe  re¬ 
turns  it  you  fecure  from  every  pof- 
(ibility  of  contamination. — 1  think 
I  never  was  fo  pleafed  with  any  one 
article  of  polite  etiquette  in  my 
whole  life. 

At  dinner  we  were  cooled  by  ar- 
tiflcial  means ;  but  the  heavenly 
breezes  of  evening  reached  us  thro* 
the  verandas — cheered,  enlivened, 
and  rendered  us  quite  another  order 
of  beings. 

Tea  and  coffee  over,  three  card- 
tables  (for,  forry  I  am  to  tell  you, 
card-playing  is  here,  in  like  manner 
as  in  Europe,  the  falhionable  pro- 
penlity)  were  brought  forward,  and 
1,  as  a  vilitor  and  a  ftranger,  was  not 
permitted  to  decline. — I  was  on  the 
point  of  feating  myfelf,  when  the 
(lake  was  mentioned ;  but  what  wa« 
my  ailonifliment,  when  I  heard  five 
gold  mohrs  (ten  pounds)  fpoke  of  as 
a  very  moderate  fum  a  comer  ! 

I  drew  back,  Arabella,  inllinc- 
tively  ;  for  the  little  treafure  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  fo  kindly  made  me  miitrefs 
of,  my  heart  told  me,  at  this  rate, 
would  literally  make  itfelf  wings, 
and  flee  away. 

Mrs  Hartly,  perceiving  both  my 
furprife  and  chagrin,  alked  me  to 
honour  her  table  with  my  company, 
where,  (he  faid,  they  were  fo  hum¬ 
ble  as  tp  (lake  only  one  poor  gold 
mohr. — I  gladly  accepted  her  invi¬ 
tation  ;  and  endeavouied  to  remem¬ 
ber  with  fortitude,  that  forty  good 
(hillings  fterling  would  be  either 
won  or  loll  by  me  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  deals ;  whiff  being  the  polite 
game. 

It  is  obferved  by  fome  author, 
(but  I  do  not  immediately  recoUeft 
who)  that  intoxication  is  the  vice 
of  a  barbarous,  gambling  of  a  refin¬ 
ed. 
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cd,  people ;  this  is  verified  to  a  fatal 
proverb  on  this  fpot }  for  fortune,  in 
the  £all  (however  refined  the  tafte 
or  manners  of  its  pofTeflbr)  appears 
adone  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpofe 
61  this  wild  diflipation  of  it ;  info- 
much,  that  the  ultimatum  of  Euro¬ 
pean  delires,  the  return  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  is  facrificed  to  the  ^jra- 
tlbcation  of  this  pernicious  propen- 
fity,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  felici¬ 
ty  of  many  mofl  deferving  families. 
—In  a  word,  feveral  hundred  pounds 
were  transferred  from  their  pofTef- 
fbrs  in  the  ihort  period  we  were  en¬ 
gaged. 

At  fupper  the  faloon  was  fuperb- 
ly  lighted,  and  the  table  fumptu- 
<^y  covered.— The  fame  ceremony 
of  parting  the  ladies  was  obferved, 
3S  1  have  already  deferibed ;  fo  that 
the  decanter  and  tumbler  are  evi¬ 
dently  defigned  for  her  accommo¬ 
dation  :  and  a  band  of  mufic  was  in¬ 
troduced,  which  played  all  the  even¬ 
ing. 

I  was  requefled  to  favour  the 
company  with  a  iong,  (vocal  mufic 
being  highly  elleemed  by  the  Caleu- 
toniansi)  and  fo  anxious  were  the 
gentlemen  to  di&over,  whether  I 
bad  a  voice  tuned  to  melody  or  not, 
that  doubt  and  expedation  fat  on 
each  countenance. 

I  dlfpclled  their  doubts,  and,  if 
the  goddefs  of  Flattery  (who  cer¬ 
tainly  touched  the  lips  of  her  vota¬ 
ries  with  peculiar  eloquence  on  the 
occahon)  may  be  relied  on,  exceed¬ 
ed  all  they  could  have  hoped  for 
from  the  firfl  daughter  of  Harmony. 
—It  mufl,  however,  be  ferioufly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that,  from  indolence, 
relaxed  hbres,  or  whatever  other 
caufe  or  impediment,  my  little  pow¬ 
ers  equalled  the  belt  efforts  of  my 


fair  friends ;  and  I  have  bound  my- 
felf,  by  a  folemn  promife,  to  be  an 
angel  on  each  fucceeding  evening. 

A  jingling  of  unaccufloihed  founds 
to  my  ears  now  interrupted  my  eu- 
logiums,  and  immediately  fix  or  fe- 
ven  black  girls  were  brought  in,  dref- 
fed  in  white  mufiin,  loaded  with  rib- 
bands  of  various  colours,  with  two 
or  three  gold  rings  in  their  nofes, 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  filver  caf^ 
nets  at  their  ancles  and  wrifls,  with 
which  they  beat  time  very  agreeab¬ 
ly  to  the  tamborines  that  attended 
them.  Thefe  are  called  notch-girli^ 
(the  word  for  dance)  and  their  per¬ 
formance  is  called  notchee. — They 
fang  lively  and  tender  compofitions 
alternately,  as  was  apparent  by  the 
movement  of  their  eyes  and  hands, 
but  to  me  otherwife  unintelligible  ; 
danced  with  good  effedlj  and,  1 
could  perceive,  were  well  rewarded. 
—After  which,  the  night  being  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  we  were  inflantly  con¬ 
veyed  in  our  palanquins  to  the  Com- 
pany’l  gardens }  late  in  the  evening, 
or  abfolutely  midnight,  being  the 
only  walking  time  in  this  climate. 
The  moon  was  near  the  full,  and  her 
filver  beams  difplayed  unufual  luf- 
tre. — Flowers  of  the  mofl  beautiful 
afpefl  and  delightful  feent,  aromatic 
trees  and  fhrubs,  perfumed  the  breeze } 
and  the  villos,  or  fhady  walks,  had 
an  air  of  enchantment !  Thus  was 
the  evening  terminated,  or,  more 
properly,  Arabella,  the  new-born 
day  welcomed  with  luxurious  gleej 
the  fenfes  flattered }  the  heart  foft- 
ened;  and  love  and  friendfliip  the 
prevailing  fenfations  of  the  foul  !— 
For,  where  the  mind  is  pure,  under 
fuch  aufpices  as  I  have  deferibed, 
love  is  friendfhip,  and  friendlbip  af¬ 
fection. 
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Traveit  tftheyomg  Anacharfis  ittto  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  ^h  century  *• 

This  work  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  fpeaking  of  fome  fceaea  that  he  had 
years  labour.  Thofe  who  know  borrowed  from  Plautus  and  Cyrano 
how  difficult  it  is  to  write  a  good  de  Bergerac,  that  h  exceUeni,  that  is 
book  on  any  fubjed,  will  eafily  be-  my  ovtn  f  1  take  back  my  own  goods 
lieve,  that  the  volumes  before  us  •wherever  /  find  them.  The  public  in 
muft  have  coft  the  author,  the  Abb^  that  cafe,  indead  of  a  pidure  nobly 
Barthelemy,  infinite  pains.  They  imagined,  elegant  in  its  defign,  and 
not  only  fuppofe  immenfe  read-  rich  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
ing,  accurate  and  judicious  critical  its  colours,  would  have  only  fees  a 
{kill,  the  talent  of  collefling,  ar-  paultry  daubing  in  a  gilded  frame, 
ranging,  and  conjoining  a  multi-  The  Abb^  Barthelemy  has  fuc« 
tude  of  fads  that  lye  fcattered  in  the  cefsfully  executed  what  he  had  bold- 
works  of  hiftorians,  orators,  poets,  ly  planned.  We  are  not  lels  ftruck 
and  philofophers }  but  much  diver-  with  the  extent  of  his  defign,  than 
fifiedand  extenfive  knowledge,  a  juft  with  the  judgment  and  preciiion  ia 
judgment,  accuftomed  to  reded,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are  difpof- 
compare,  and  to  choofe  with  difcern-  ed  and  made  to  concur  in  the  great 
mcnt  j  and  in  general  fagacity,  ima-  effed  of  the  whole.  There  is  not, 
gination,  philofophy,  and  the  art,  fo  perhaps,  in  all  the  Grecian  hiftory, 
neceflary  and  fo  uncommon  of  adorn-  a  fingle  important  fad,  or  one  inge- 
ing  and  embellifhing  reafon  with  the  nious  or  profound  thought,  that  he 
graces,  the  numbers,  and  harmony  has  not  contrived  fuccefsfuUy  to  in- 
of  ftyle.  Never,  perhaps,  was  eru-  troduce.  He  has  negleded  nothing 
dition  employed  more  agreeably  or  that  could  throw  on  the  different 
more  ufefully.  The  author  has  been  objeds  he  treats,  that  charm  and  thofe 
careful  to  avoid  all  the  weeds,  he  attradions  which  it  is  lb  difficult  to 
has  chofen  only  the  flowers  ;  he  has  beftow  on  a  fubjed  almoft  already 
exhibited  his  fubjed  in  that  light  exhaufted,  and  on  which  the  more 
which  is  moil  proper  forexciting  cu-  or  lefs  happy  attempts  of  various 
riofity,  while  it  fecures  attention,  authors,  feem  to  have  left  thofe  who 
and  for  reconciling  in  fome  meafure  tread  the  fame  ground,  no  other  me- 
philofophical  readers  to  a  particular  rit  than  that  of  elegance  and  orna- 
branch  of  knowledge,  too  much  ne-  ment. 

gledcd  indeed,  but  at  the  fame  time  There  is  no  fubjed  which  philo- 
too  barren  in  the  bands  of  thofe  who  fophy  cannot  embelliih}  we  do  not 
are  generally  called  the  Learned.  even  except  thofe  of  pure  erudition. 
The  Abbe  Barthelemy’s  work  is  which  appear  the  leaft  fufceptible  of 
new,  original,  and  the  idea  of  it  very  ornament.  When  a  man  of  found 
happily  conceived.  It  was  fortu-  judgment,  of  knowledge,  and  of  fan- 
nate,  that  this  idea  fuggelted  itfelf  cy,  bends  his  attention  to  fuch  dif- 
to  a  man  able  to  improve  it,  and  to  quifitions,  a  phrafe,  a  line,  a  fingle 
follow  it  through  all  its  various  ra-  word  is  fufficient  to  prove  the  aflfer- 
raifications  :  had  it  prefented  itfelf  tion :  the  Abbe  Barthelemy's  work 
to  an  ordinary  man  of  letters,  which  illuftrates  it  moft  happily  ;  it  is  even 
might  have  happened,  a  good  writer  one  of  thofe  that  eminently  fliew 
could  never  afterwards  have  made  how  effential  a  thing  the  manner  of 
uie  of  it,  or  faid,_like  Moliere,when  expreflion  is.  A  llovenly  or  bad 
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ftile  dlfgufts  and  fatigues,  and  the 
book  drops  from  our  hands.  That 
of  our  author  is  clear,  artiefs,  eafy, 
and  correiif,  and  varies  with  his  fub- 
je^.  His  book  will  be  agreeable 
and  ufeful,  both  to  the  fcholar  and 
the  gentleman.  To  the  latter,  it 
will  urefent,  in  a  dramatic  and  pic- 
turelque  form,  an  accurate  and  con* 
cife  abridgment  of  the  hillory,  civil, 
political,  literary,  religious,  and  phi- 
lofophical,  of  a  people  the  moil 
worthy  to  be  known  of  any  that  have 
ever  llmne  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  He  will  find  in  a  few  vo¬ 
lumes,  in  which  ornament  and  re- 
fleclion  are  intermingled  with  as 
much  art  as  dil'cernment  and  talle, 
nearly  all  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
acquainted  with  of  the  general  and 
particular  hillory  of  Greece. 

To  the  fcholar,  this  book,  being 
enriched  with  a  vail  number  of  ex- 
a^  references  as  proofs  of  thofe  fadls 
which  from  their  novelty  or  fingu- 
larity  he  may  wiih  to  verify,  will  be 
a  kind  of  critical  or  fyilcmatical  ab- 
traCl  of  all  he  has  formerly  read  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  Grecian 
hillory,  and  which  he  will  not  be 
difpleafed  to  have  thus  recalled  to 
his  memory ;  for  fuch  is  the  charm 
attached  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  hiilorics  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  nothing  relating  to  them, 
however  remotely,  can  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  a  man  of  education. 

We  lhall  now  give  as  exa£l  an 
idea  of  this  work  as  the  bounds  pre- 
feribed  to  us  will  admit. 

The  author  fuppofes,  that  a  “  Scy¬ 
thian,  named  Anacharfis,  arrives  in 
Greece  fome  years  before  the  birth 
of  Alexander,  and  that  from  Athens, 
his  ordinary  place  of  refidence,  he 
makes  feveral  excurlions  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  obferving 
every  where  the  manners  and  cui- 
toms  of  the  people,  affiiling  at  their 
feilivals,  and  iludying  the  nature  of 
their  government  j  fometimes  dedi¬ 
cating  his  leifure  tw  invclligations 


of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind; 
at  other  times  converiing  with  the 
great  men  who  ilouriihed  at  that  acra. 
As  foon  as  he  fees  Greece  fubjeded 
to  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander, 
he  returns  to  Scythia.  There  he 
arranges  the  accounts  of  his  travels, 
and  that  he  may  not  be  interrupted 
in  his  narration,  he  relates  in  an  in¬ 
troduction,  the  memorable  events 
that  had  happened  in  Greece  before 
he  left  Scythia.” 

It  will  perhaps  be  alked,  why  the 
Abbd  Barthelemy  has  chofen  to 
write  a  book  of  travels  rather  than 
a  hillory  ?  It  was,  as  he  well  ob- 
ferves,  becaufe  every  thing  is  in  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  account  of  a  journey,  and 
becaufe  details  are  permitted  there 
which  are  not  allowable  in  hillory. 
But  thefe  details  are  curious  and  in- 
llruclive,  and  without  them  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  underlland  well  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  manners,  the  cuf> 
toms,  and  general  fpirit  of  a  people, 
or  the  jull  degree  of  their  proficien¬ 
cy  in  arts  and  fciences. 

The  epoch  he  has  chofen,  one  of 
the  moll  interelling  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  any  nation  prefents,  may  be 
viewed  in  two  different  lights.  With 
regard  to  letters  and  arts,  it  conneCls 
the  age  of  Pericles  with  that  of  A- 
lexander ;  and  in  it,  Anacharfis  was 
a  witnefs  of  the  revolution  which 
changed  the  face  of  Greece,  and 
which,  a  little  time  after,  dellroyed 
the  empire  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Abbe  divides  the  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  years  that  elapfed 
from  Cecrops,  till  the  time  that  A- 
nacharfis  is  fuppofed  to  be  writing 
the  account  of  his  travels,  into  two 
periods  :  the  firll  is  continued  down 
to  the  firll  olympiad  ;  the  other  ends 
at  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  that  is,  in  the  year 

404- 

The  firll  part  of  the  introduclion, 
in  which  truth  and  fiClion  are  defign- 
edly  confounded,  as  they  are  equal¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  the  end  the  author 
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has  propofed,  Is  filled  vith  reflec¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  fubjcifl,  and 
which  give  to  the  hlflory  of  thofc 
heroic  ages,  a  kind  of  interell  which 
the  vail  dillance  of  time  undoubted¬ 
ly  weakens,  though  it  docs  not  alto¬ 
gether  deltroy.  The  author  con- 
dudes  that  part  of  his  introdudion, 
with  fuch  an  eulogium  on  Homer, 
as  mult  affect  every  reader  with  c- 
qual  enthufiafm  and  admiration  for 
that  great  poet. 

The  hillory  of  the  Athenians, 
properly  fpeaking,  docs  not  begin 
till  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  firlt  olympiad.  In  pcriotls 
fulficicntly  dilHnd,we  view  the  com¬ 
mencement,  the  progrefs,  and  the 
downfall  of  their  empire.  Anachar- 
fis  marks  thefe  periods  by  particular 
characters.  He  calls  the  firlt  the 
age  of  Solon,  or  of  the  laws ;  the  fe¬ 
cund,  the  age  of  Theraillocles  and 
of  i'  tilUdes,  or  that  of  military  glo¬ 
ry  •,  the  third,  the  age  of  Pericles, 
or  that  of  luxury  and  the  arts.  The 
author  writes  the  hlitory  of  thefe 
three  ages  with  great  brevity,  but 
without  omitting  any  tiling  tfi'en- 
tiaT.  he  dilplays  the  general  fyftem 
of  the  legiflation  of  Solon  j  he  fpcaks 
of  his  civil  and  criminal  laws,  which 
were  conlidered  as  oracles  by  the  A- 
thenians,  and  as  models  by  tiie  other 
people  j  he  cites  forac  of  thole  regu¬ 
lations  with  refped  to  morals,  which 
that  wife  legiflator  juilly  conlidered 
as  the  firraell  funport  of  his  laws, 
and  he  might  have  added  of  every 
legifiative  code,  for  wherever  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  morals,  the  laws, 
being  without  fanction  and  fubjecl 
to  continual  variation,  leave  to  men 
in  power,  and  confequcntly  but  too 
often  inclined  to  oppreflion,  a  thoii- 
fand  means  of  eluding  them,  and  of 
defpifing  the  only  curb  by  which 
they  can  be  rcilraincd. 

The  fecond  feflion  contains  the 
hillory  of  tlic  age  of  Thcmillocles 
and  of  AriftiJes  •,  it  begins  with  one 
of  thofe  general  retleflioas,  confirm- 
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ed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  of 
which  it  were  well  that  the  truth 
were  demoullrated  for  the  benefit  of 
thofe  who  arc  the  greatell  lofers  by 
being  ignorant  of  it.  “  It  is  with 
pain,  fays  he,  that  1  find  myfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  deferibe  battles  j  it  (hould 
be  fulHcient  to  know,  that  wars  be¬ 
gin  by  the  ambition  of  princes,  and 
end  in  the  mifery  of  their  people ; 
but  the  example  of  a  nation  which 
prefers  death  to  fervitude,  is  too 
gr.)nd,  too  inftrudlive,  to  be  palTed 
over  ill  lilence.”  Never  were  more 
illullrious  deeds  performed  than  in 
this  age  j  never  were  people  farther 
from  thinking,  that  glory  coutd  be 
an  imputation  on  any  citizen.  No 
rccompenfe,  no  particular  dillinc- 
tions  were  known:  a  general  who 
obtained  a  viclory,  bad  only  a  (hare 
of  the  common  glory,  as  he  had  on¬ 
ly  liad  his  lhare  of  the  common  dan¬ 
ger,  and  had  only,  like  the  other  ci¬ 
tizens,  expofed  his  honour  aud  his 
life.  Miltiades,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  folicited  the  honour  of  a 
crown  •,  a  certain  man  arofc  and  faid 
to  him,  “  Miltiades,  had  you  alone 
repulfcd  the  barbirians,  you  IhoulJ 
alone  have  received  a  crown.” 

Amidil  fevcral  Important  rtmarlts 
to  be  found  In  this  fetlion,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  merits  attention :  ”  if  the  ef- 
tablilliment  of  the  marine  and  of 
commerce  was  the  falvaTlon  of  A- 
thens,  it  foon  became  the  Inllriuuent 
of  its  ambition  and  its  ruin.’^  The 
author,  In  faft,  cites  two  or  tliree 
circumftances  that  prove  with  what 
rapidity  the  principles  of  equity  and 
jullice  declined  in  the  mation  j  and 
thefe  circumftances,  or  olhersfimilar, 
might  be  found  in  the  hillory  of  o- 
ther  people,  who  are  in  this  refpeft 
in  the  fame  lituation  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians. 

I'he  third  feriion  prefents  the  hlf- 
tory  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  a  man 
born  with  a  genius  for  commanding 
in  any  form  of  government,  in  which 
chance  might  have  placed  him : 

This 
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This  celebrated  demairogue,  whofe  er  •,  but  lie  has  the  art  of  conneifling 
eloquence  was  fo  extraordinary  as  witli  his  fubjeft  the  philofophical  rc- 
to  make  a  Greek  poet  fay,  that  the  tledions  found  in  thofe  writers,  ef- 
gotldels  ofperfuafion  fat  on  his  lips,  pecirdly  if  fuch  reHe(flions,  even 
owed  to  his  great  talents  for  adnii-  when  detached,  offer  genei-al  con- 
nilfration,  the  honour  of  being  a  clufionsj  fuch  is,  among  others,  the 
long  time  chief  of  a  powerful  repub-  judicious  obfervatlon  of  Thucidides, 
lie,  and  the  dangerous  advantage  of  that  war  changes  the  manners  of  a 
enjoying  power  too  extenfivc  for  a  people,  and  makes  them  worfe  in 
fimple  member  of  a  free  Hate,  but  proportion  to  the  calamities  it  in- 
w  liich  he  made  fui)fervient  at  leall  tails  on  them.  The  war  of  I’elopon- 
to  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  nefus  continued  fo  long,  the  Athe- 
which  it  is  furprifing  he  did  not  oft-  nians  fulTered  fo  many  defeats,  that 
cner  abide,  confidering  how  eafy  their  character  was  entirely  altered 
and  rapid  the  tranfition  generally  is  by  it.  But  it  is  no  lefs  remarkable, 
from  alnioll  unlimited  authority  to  that  in  the  courfe  of  that  fatal  war. 


injullicc  and  oppreiuon.  It  was  not 
for  having  excited  or  rather  acccle- 


“  there  happened  fuch  a  total  change 
cf  their  ideas  and  principles,  tliat  the 


rat'  d  by  a  few  years  the  Pelopon-  beft-defined  words  received  a  difl'er- 
ncfiaii  war  which  the  forces,  the  am-  ent  acceptation  ;  the  name  of  deceit 
Vution,  and  the  refpeefive  Ctuation  was  given  to  good  faith,  of  addrefs 
of  Athens  and  I.acedemon  rendered  to  duplicity,  of  wcaknefs  and  pufil- 
otherwife  unavoidable  and  ncccflaryj  lanimity  to  prudence  and  moden- 
it  was  not  for  the  inlluence  which  tion  j  while  traits  of  aiuiacity  and 
Pericles  had  by  his  counfel  and  ad-  of  violence  paffed  for  the  fallies 
vice  over  the  conduct  and  delibera-  of  a  brave  foul,  burning  with  zeal 
tious  of  the  Athenians,  that  he  de-  for  the  common  caufe.”  The 


ferves  to  be  blamed ;  it  was  for  ha¬ 
ving  corrupted  the  mor.als  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  by  enfeebling  them 


Abbe  here  makes  a  remark,  which 
ferves  at  once  as  a  proof  and  an  il- 
ludration  of  the  ingenious  and  jult 


witli  an  uninterrupted  luccetfion  of  idea  of  iomc  philofophcrs.  “  in  tra- 
fellivals  and  games.  If  on  one  hand  cing,  fays  he,  the  caufes  of  great  e- 
lie  extended  the  territory  of  the  re-  vents,  wife  mien  have  thought  that 
public  by  bis  v  i^lcrics.  on  the  other,  each  .age  contains,  as  it  were,  in  its 
he  autliorized  licentioufnefs ;  Afpa-  womb,  the  age  that  is  to  follow, 
fia  fpreatl  the  contagi'on  •,  Alcibia-  'I  his  bold  metaphor  conceals  an  im- 
<ies  made  it  amiable  j  and  the  evil  portant  truth,  confirmed  by  the  hlf- 
which  an  example  fo  feducirg  and  ior\'  of  Athens.  I'lic  age  of  the  laws 
fo  pernicious,  ellecled  on  the  Athe-  ar.'l  of  virtue,  paved  the  way  for  that 
nians,  lubfiiled  long  after  his  death  ;  of  v  alour  ard  of  militarv  glory  •,  and 
for  nothing  Is  more  eiilhcult  than  to  this  lail  produced  the  age  of  con- 
retiorc  moral  red itude  among  a  peo  -  qucil  and  of  luxury,  which  tenni- 
t'lc  who  ha”e  once  loll  it.  Perhaps  rated  in  the  dcllruction  of  the  re- 
it  is  impoibbie  to  fuceeed  in  this  o-  public.” 

thcrwilc  tl'.au  by  conquell,  or  as  a  We  are,  however,  in  this  chain  of 
celebrated  pliiloiophcr  once  faid,  by  caufes  and  effefts,  confokd  in  lome 
the  fame  uuans  that  Medea  ufed  to  degree  for  the  afilicling  femes  oh- 
rellore  youth  to  her  father  Alfon.  traded  on  us,  during  the  Pclopon- 
The  author  not  only  colledsfrom  r.cfian  war,  by  the  multitude  of  men 
liifcorians  the  moft  curious  fads,  and  cf  genius  in  every  line,  who  appear- 
vvhich  by  their  importance  moll  de-  cd  towards  the  end  of  that  difall- 
ferve  to  tix  the  attention  ofliisrca»i-  re'ur  period.  “  While  the  dih*:fe»t 
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people  of  Greece  were  threatened 
with  the  lofs  of  their  empire  by  fca 
and  land,  a  peaceable  clafs  of  citi¬ 
zens  laboured  to  lecure  to  tliem  for 
ever,  tlie  empire  of  the  mind.  The 
fciences  announced  themlelves  daily 
by  new  lights,  and  the  arts  by  new 
advances.  Greece  owed  thele  ad¬ 
vantages  in  part  to  the  iiuluence  of 
philolophy.” 

The  Abbe  afterwards  obferves, 
that  in  going  back,  from  Pericles  to 
Thales,  the  moil  ancient  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  the  human  mind  ac- 
(joired  mure  in  the  fpace  of  about 
two  centuries,  than  in  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  all  the  preceding  ages.  He 
inveiligates  the  general  and  particu¬ 
lar  caufes  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
his  rcafoning  on  them  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  philofopher.  He 
obfervcsjuflly,  that  the  Greeks  (and 
the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  many 
other  people)  always  paid  more  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  talents  that  minillred  to 
their  pleafurcs,  than  to  thofe  that 
contributed  to  their  inllruclion  j  and 
that  if  we  escept  poetry,  Lutrs, 
though  cultivated  in  Grcce  very- 
early,  and  with  more  fuccefs  than 
the  arts,  rcteiverl  however  I-fs  en¬ 
couragement.  I'hey  liiow  cuccm 
for  eloquence  and  for  hillurv,  bc- 
caul'e  the  iirll  i.s  neccii'ary  to  tae  dif- 
cullion  of  their  intcrclls,  and  tiie  le- 
cond  to  their  vanity  ;  but  the  other 
branches  of  literature  owe  tiieir  i;a- 
provement  rather  to  the  vigi^ur  of 
tile  foil  than  to  the  protedion  of  tlic 
government,  in  many  cliies  there 
are  Ichuuis  inlliiutcd  at  the  e.'.jicncc 
of  the  public,  for  iiiiproveinciil  in 
athletic  txcreirrs,  but  no  durable  ef- 
tubliihmeav.s  fur  liie  culliratiuii  of 
the  mind.  It  is  only  of  late,  l!n,t 
the  itudy  of  anihmetie  and  geomet¬ 
ry  has  become  a  port  of  toucution, 
and  that  perfons  arc  no  longer  fright¬ 
ed  at  the  notions  of  ii;.tur.d  ghiloh,- 
phy.  Under  Pericles,  philoiophi- 
cal  rcfcarchcs  .Vwre  le.trclv  i.,o- 


feribed  by  the  Athenians  *,  and  while 
llic  foothfayers  were  Ibmetiracs  main¬ 
tained  with  diilindion  in  the  Pryta- 
neum,  the  philofophers  durll  hardly 
confide  their  doctrines  to  faithful 
difciples.  They  were  not  belter  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  other  people  j  be¬ 
ing  every  where  the  objed  of  hatred 
and  of  contempt,  they  only  efcaped 
the  fury  of  fanaiiclfin,  by  keeping 
captive  the  truth;  and  of  envy,  by  a 
forced  or  voluntary  poverty.  'I  ho* 
more  tolerated  now-a-days,  they  are 
dill  fu  narrowly  watched,  that,  were 
they  to  take  the  fmallell  liberty, 
phiiofophy  would  fuffer  the  fame  out¬ 
rages  as  heretofore.” 

In  order  to  perceive  the  Ingenu¬ 
ity  of  thefe  rc'tleciions,  It  is  ncedlefs 
to  generalife  them;  though  they  were 
applicable  only  to. the  Athenians, 
they  would  not  the  Icfs  difplay  the 
excellent  penetration  of  the  author. 
There  arc,  in  the  hiilory  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature, 
phenomena,  which  it  Is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  view  in  their  proper 
light,  and  in  all  their  relations, 
v.liich  even  efcape  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  make  them  their  iludy. 
The  talent  of  obiervation  is  nut  more 
totnmon  among  naturaliils,  than  a 
philoibphical  Ipirit  among  hiuori- 
ans;  and  accordingly  thofe  books 
that  treat  of  phylics,  from  which  any 
thing  ufetul  is  to  be  learneti,  and  the 
liillorics  that  lead  one  to  think,  are 
rare  In  ail  lar.gu.igcs,  anii  in  every 
nation,  facitus  among  the  ancients, 
anti  Voltaire  among  tlie  moderns, 
are  periiaps  the  only  hidorians  that 
the  battfinan  or  the  philofopher  can 
read  with  advantage,  or  at  leait  the 
oiiiv  OIKS  that  excite  In  us  a  defire 
to  rcaii  llieui  ag.iin,  and  to  meditate 
«)n  them  incc..>.nllv .  In  orucr  to 
give  the  gciicial  iiiltory  ot  Greece 
the  fame  attVaiflions,  and  to  make  it 
as  Inflniclive  as  thofe  of  the  two 
great  I'.itn  we  have  named,  It  ought 
lobowtliltu  I. lithe  Lmccltgancc, 
U  u  2  the 
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the  fame  judgment,  and  in  the  fame 
fpirit  with  this  introduftlon  to  the 
travels  of  the  young  Anacharfis. 

We  would  incline  to  enlarge  fur¬ 
ther  on  this  firll  volume  of  the  Abbe 
Barthelemy’s  work;  but  the  little 
%ve  have  faid  will  perhaps  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  curiofity,  and  to  juftl- 
fy  our  favourable  opinion  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  which  will  always  be  moft 
relilhed  by  the  moll  learned  and 
moll  intelligent.  We  lhall  endea¬ 
vour,  perhaps,  in  another extradl,  to 
give  a  view  of  the  travels  them- 
felves. 

The  author  has  enriched  his  work 
with  plans,  views,  and  charts,  drawn 
under  his  own  eye,  with  fcrupulous 
exadnefs,  by  a  well-informed  young 
man,  M.  Barbier,  much  verfant  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  To  thefe 
arc  added  feveral  tables,  which  we 
are  frequently  obliged  to  have  rc- 
courfc  to  in  the  perufal  of  the  work, 
and  without  which,  the  reader  would 
often  be  at  a  Hand. 

The  firll  exhibits  the  principal 


epochs  of  tlie  Grecian  hillory,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  to  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

The  fecond  records  the  names  of 
thofe  moll  dillinguiflied  for  learning 
and  the  arts,  from  the  times  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander. 

The  following  ones  determine 
the  relation  between  the  ancient 
meafures  and  money,  with  thofe  of 
the  modem  French. 

The  thirteenth  table  ennumerates 
all  the  authors  quoted  in  the  travels, 
and  the  editions  that  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  the  lad  contains  a  ge¬ 
neral  table  of  contents,  and  of  the 
moll  remarkable  occurrences. 

From  this  Iketch  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  of  its  utility,  and  efpecially 
of  the  value  of  this  original  edition, 
in  which  all  the  references  to  au¬ 
thors,  amounting  to  five  and  twenty 
thoufand,  have  been  verified  by  the 
author  himfclf. 
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SOlomon  Gesker,  fon  of  John 
Conrad  Gefner,  and  of  Yther 
Hirtzel,  was  bom  at  Surich,  in  the 
year  1730.  Though  born  to  become 
a  writer  of  dillinguiihed  rank,  he 
Ihcwed  at  firll  very  few  figns  of  fu- 
perior  abilities  ;  his  father  entrufted 
the  care  of  his  education  to  Mr  Bod¬ 
mer  ;  but  his  progrefs  was  fo  flow, 
tliat  his  mailer,  as  is  faid.  Tent  him 
back  fome  time  after,  affuring  Mr 
Gefner,  that  all  his  Ton’s  learning  would 
be  confined  to  v/riting,  and  to  the  four 
lirfl  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  account 
of  his  fon’s  dulnefs  did  not  difeourage 
Mr  Gefner,  he  placed  him  undei  one 
of  his  relations,  who  was  a  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ziiricli,  and 
who  was,  jitrliaps,  better  aci^uairited 


with  the  art  of  difeovering  the  natu¬ 
ral  inclinations  of  his  pupils.  This 
gentleman  often  carried  young  Gef¬ 
ner  with  him  into  the  fields,  where 
he  made  him  oblcrve  the  beauties  of 
nature  ;  and  finding  that  he  took  gteat 
jilcafute  in  fuch  lefl'ons,  and  Teemed 
to  lilten  to  them  with  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion,  he  occafionally  repeated  lome  of 
tlie  mod  ilriking  pafl'ages  of  the  an¬ 
cient  authors  who  have  written  on 
thefe  fubjedls,  in  the  mod  agreeable 
and  pleafing  manner.  By  this  inge¬ 
nious  artifice,  the  mind  of  young  Gef¬ 
ner  began  to  open,  and  its  {lowers  to 
expand,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
this  circumftance  that  he  became  fo 
fond  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and 
Theocritus. 


When 
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Wlicn  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  anthor,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  imagi* 
to  think  of  pnrfuing  fome  line  of  bu>  nary  painting,  or,  to  ufe  an  expreflion 
(inefs,  Mr  Gefner  made  choice  of  of  his  own,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr 
that  of  a  bookfcller,  which  was  the  Huber,  who  has  tranllated  his  works, 
profelTion  of  his  father,  and  in  fomc  *  A  caricature  compofed  in  the  mo- 
Bieafure  of  his  family.  He  did  not,  ‘  ments  of  folly  or  intoxication.*  In 
however,  damp  his  genius  by  fubmit*  this  little  poem  he  has  introduced  a 
ting  to  the  drudgery  of  bufincfs.  He  Ihoit  epifode  on  the  origin  of  the  glow- 
indulged  himfelf  freely  in  purfuing  worm,  containing  a  poetical  explana- 
his  favourite  object,  and  his  partners  tion  of  this  natural  phofphorus,  which 
never  envied  him  that  time  which  he  has  ail  the  beauty  of  Ovid’s  Metaroor- 
devoted  to  meditation  and  to  lludy.  phofes  without  their  prolixity  lire 
In  1752,  he  made  a  tour  through  fuccefs  of  this  eflay,  and  the  example 
Germany,  not  fo  much  for  the  purpofe  of  Wicland,  whom  Bodmer  and  Brei- 
of  extending  his  commerce,  as  to  fee  tinger  had  invited  to  Zurich,  embold- 
and  be  acqtrainted  with  thofe  authors  ened  the  too  timid  mufe  of  our  young 
who  have  done  honour  to  their  coun-  bookfeiler,  and  he  publifhed,  alrood  at 
try.  The  following  circumllance,which  the  fame  time,  a  padoral  romance,  cal- 
occurred  during  this  tour,  deferves  to  led  Daphnis,  in  three  cantos,  and  a 
be  mentioned,  as  it  is  llrikingly  cha-  continuation  of  the  ftory  of  Inkle  and 
rafterillic  of  that  timidity  which  of-  Yarico. 

ten  accompanies  true  genius.  When  'I'his  affedling  and  melancholy  tale, 
Mr  Gefner  was  at  Berlin,  he  was  ad-  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  firll  vo- 
mitted  into  a  literary  fociety,  of  which  lume  of  the  Speftator,  is  well  known, 
Gleim  and  Letling  were  members,  and  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  fe- 
Each  of  the  authors  who  comp'jfed  it  veral  poets  for  exercifing  their  talents, 
ufed  to  read  in  turn  fome  piece  of  their  Gellert  has  written  a  poetical  verfion, 
own  compjfition,  and  Mr  Gefner  was  of  it,  which  every  German  almoll 
very  defrous  of  fubmiiting  to  thefe  a-  knows  by  heart.  Mr  de  Rivery  and 
Me  critics  a  fmall  work,  which  was  his  Mr  Sedaine  hare  turnedit  into  French; 
firft  attempt ;  but  he  was  far  from  rc-  it  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  heroical  epiP.le 
ferabling  thofe  jKJCts,  whom  Horace  of  Zeila  to  Valcour,  by  Mr  Dorat, 
and  other  fatyriils  have  ridiculed,  and  and  Mr  de  Chamfort  has  founded  up- 
who  ftun  every  one  they  meet  by  rc-  on  it  the  plot  of  his  comedy  called  the 
citing  their  verfes  before  them.  As  Toung  Indian.  Bodmer  too,  the  ri- 
each  of  the  members  had  done  read-  val  of  Gellert,  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
ing,  Gefner  was  obferved  to  move  his  fame  fubje£f,  and  in  the  conclufion 
hand  with  a  kind  of  tremor  towards  traced  out  a  plan  for  continuing  this 
his  pocket,  and  to  draw  it  back  again  anecdote,  which  one  cannot  read  with- 
without  the  manufeript  which  he  ought  out  being  affedled,  at  feeing  a  young 
to  have  produced.  Having  not  as  Indian  female  fold,  even  by  her  lover, 
j  et  publiAicd  any  thing,  none  of  the  to  the  governor  of  Earbadoes ;  inno- 
conipany  could  guefs  the  caufe  of  a  cence  being  thus  facrificed  to  the  moil 
motion  which  his  fflodcily  prevented  brutal  avarice,  and  villainy  remaining 
him  from  explaining.  unpuniihed.  This  idea  of  Mr  Bod- 

The  work  which  he  had  not  the  mer,  our  author  purfued,  and  in  a  A- 
courage  to  (hew,  was  his  fmall  poem,  cond  pit,  which  is,  however,  but  a 
entitled  Night,  which  he  publiihed  on  fiftion,  he  paints  the  repntance  of 
his  return  to  Zurich,  in  1753.  It  Inkle,  and  the  happy  deliverance  of  his 
was  confidercd  as  an  original,  of  which  miflrefs.  ‘  Inlplre  me,’ fays  he,  in  the 
no  model  is  to  be  found  among  the  opening  of  the  poem,  ‘  O !  mufe, 
modems:  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ‘  while  I  Gng  the  fequel  of  Inkle  and 
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*  Yarico.  Did  not  the  reader  fee 

*  this  young  female  relieved  from  her 

*  difmal  condition,  he  would  remain 
‘  a  prey  to  horror.  His  mind  would 
‘  be  affected  with  the  deepell  grief, 

‘  did  he  not  at  length  find  in  Inkle 

*  fome  masks  of  repentance,  and  fome 
‘  traces  of  humanity.  Thefc  traces 
*'are  never  fo  much  effaced  from  the 
‘  heart  of  man,  that  he  does  not  e-x- 
‘  perience  a  defire  of  returning  to  vir- 

*  tue,  and  feel  that  falutary  fear,w!iich 

*  is  the  offspring  of  remorfe.  The 
‘  feeds  of  goodnefs  implanted  in  his 

*  bread,  will  fometimts  fpring  up  e- 
‘  ven  amidu  the  noxious  weeds  of  his 

*  paffions.’  If  the  defign  of  this  work 
did  much  honour  to  I\Ir  Gefner’sfen- 
Cbility  and  benevolence,  the  manner  in 
which  he  executed  his  talk,  did  no  Icfs 
honour  to  his  talents.  Whoever  reads 
it  will  hardly  lufped,  that  it  was  al- 
molt  the  produflion  of  an  hour,  and  in 
fome  meafure  the  confequence  of  a 
•wager.  The  highell  praifes  were  be* 
flowed  on  it  by  the  Abbe  Arnaud  and 
Mr  Huber  •,  but  notwithllanding  this 
jud  tribute  paid  to  merit,  Mr  Gefner, 
from  a  regsird,  no  doubt,  to  his  ancient 
mailer,  never  would  infert  it  in  the 
colleftion  of  his  works,  though  it  was 
entirely  his  own  production. 

Witli  regard  to  his  Djphi'.is,  he  pub- 
liihed  it  a  year  before,  viz.  in  1755  *, 
but  only  with  the  initials  of  his  name. 
By  two  letters  jnelixed  to  this  tale,  it 
appears  that  love  put  the  pen  in  the 
hand  of  our  poet,  and  infpired  him  to 
delineate  wiili  fo  much  livclinefs  that 
beautiful  intagery  which  is  found  dif- 
jierftd  througimut  it.  The  firll  let¬ 
ter  is  from  his  dear  Phillis,  in  the  pof- 
felTmg  of  whom  lie  was  afterwards 
made  happy.  ‘  How  can  you,’  fays 
ihc,  ‘  remain  in  town  on  the  com- 
‘  mencemciu  of  Ipting  ?  Are  you  no 
*  longer  defrous  of  feeing  the  meads 
‘  clothe  tliemfelves  with  verdure,  and 
‘  the  trees  ciown  themfelves  with 
‘  flowers?  Come  and  join  us  in  the 
‘  country  ;  you  will  there  behold  the 
‘  ^f  ill’s!  you  will  there  behold  me.  If 
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‘  you  come  not,  I  (ball  be  angry  with 
‘  you. — I  am  almoft  fo  alreaily.  I  am 
‘  told  that  you  have  written  a  work, 

‘  called  Daphnis,  and  yet,  Mr  Myf- 
‘  terious,  you  have  fuffered  me  to  re- 
‘  main  ignorant  of  it.  You  have, 

‘  however,  feen  that  your  lall  fong 
‘  gave  me  much  pleafure.  I  ling  it  al- 
‘  moll  continually.  Come  Thurfday 
‘  next  without  fail.  I  lliall  wait  for 
‘  you  in  the  evening  under  the  fpread- 
‘  ing  foliage  5  but  bring  Daphnis  with 
‘  you,  or  renounce  my  frlendfliip  for 
‘  ever.’  Gefner’s  anfwer  is  equally 
fimplc  and  tender.  ‘  Who,  after  fuch 
‘  threats,  would  dare  to  difobey? — 

‘  Behold  Daphnis,  and  behold  itprint- 
‘  cd.  My  anfwer  to  your  cpiltle  is 
‘  btfides  a  dedication.  To  whom 
‘  ihouli  1  inferibe  it,  rather  than  to 
‘  ycu,  fi.ice  your  approbation  I  value 
*  above  tnat  of  all  others,  and  lince  if 
‘  love  be  icprcfcnted  in  it  after  nature, 

‘  it  is  entirely  owing  to  you  ?  When  I 
‘  thought  of  Phillis,  I  thought  of  you, 

‘  and  1  fancied  myfelf  to  be  Daphnis. 

‘  What  a  happy  idea  for  my  heart  to 
‘  write  this  little  romance  1  Some  fe- 
‘  male  friend  then  has  been  blabbing. 
‘  ^  her  not  to  tell  you  the  lec- 

‘  ret.  i  wirticd  to  read  die  work  to 
‘  you,  widiout  letting  you  know  that 
’  1  was  the  author  of  it,  till  1  had 
‘  heard  your  opinion,  free  from  the 
‘  prejudices  of  fi  iendlhip,  and  by  that 
‘  wiiat  fentence  I  might  expedt  from 
‘  the  critics. 

‘  After  to-morrow  what  delight  1 
‘  Alter  to-morrow  1  lliall  attend  you 
‘  under  the  fpteading  foliage.  I  ftiall 
‘  behold  the  fpring,  I  lliall  behold 
‘  you  j  but  forget  not  that  a  dedica- 
‘  tion  is  worth  an  bundled  kiffes.’ 
This  was  all  the  preface  to  the  workj 
but  Mr  Gefner  was  not  under  the  ne- 
CelTity  of  confoling  liimfe’lf  for  the  ne- 
glcdl  of  the  public,  with  the  applauleS 
of  lier  whom  he  loved. 

That  the  feenery  of  a  country  has 
an  influence  iqxin  the  mind,  and  con- 
fequently  upon  its  produdlions,  is  a 
truth,  which  will  hardly  be  difputtd  •, 

and 
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and  if  thi?  be  admitted,  itwill  no  doubt  *  feenes,  I  am  happier  than  a  fhep- 
be  admitted  alfo,  that  no  country  in  ‘  herd  of  the  golden  age,  and  licher 
Europe  is  better  calculated  than  Swif-  *  than  a  monarch, 
ferland,  to  enrich  the  imagination  of  ‘  I  have  always  confidered  Theocrl- 
the  poet  with  rural  images.  Where  *  tus  as  the  belt  of  models  in  this  kind 
peace,  innocence,  and  contentment  ‘  of  poetry.  He  has  expreffed,  with 
reign,  there  may  one  realize  the  plea-  ‘  the gieatell truth,  the  fentiments  and 
fing  liftions  of  the  golden  age,  and  ‘  artlefs  manners  of  Ihepherds.  He 
trace  out  with  facility  and  truth,  the  ‘  has  perfedtly  reprefented  that  rural 
iimple  manners  of  a  paltoral  life.  The  ‘  and  beautiful  limplicity  of  nature 
romantic  feenes  which  ptefent  them-  ‘  with  which  he  was  intimately  ac- 
felves  under  variqps  forms  from  Zu-  ‘  quainted.  In  his  Idylls  we  behold 
rich  to  RaperfehwiI,  had  invitetl  the  *  more  lillies  than  lofes.  His  painting 
German  poets  to  the  enchanting  banks  ‘  is  not  the  work  of  an  imagmation 
of  the  Sil  and  the  Limmat,  and  it  was  ‘  which  is  contented  with  throwing 
there  that  our  author  lludied  the  beau-  ‘  together  the  commonell  objedls,  and 
ties  of  nature,  and  that  rich  imagery  ‘  thofe  which  attradl  the  notice  of  the 
which  he  has  fo  happily  expreffed  in  ‘  moll  carelefs  obfeiver.  It  appears 
his  writings.  ‘  always  a  true  copy  of  nature,  the  a- 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  his  ‘  miable  limplicity  of  which  it  exhi- 
Daphnis,  induced  Mr  Gefner  to  pub-  ‘  bits.  To  his  Ihepherds  he  has  gi- 
lilh  fome  time  after  his  Idylls,  and  ‘  ven  the  highell  degree  of  naivite. 
fome  other  rural  poems.  In  writing  ‘  They  exprefs  thofe  fentimentsi which 
thefe,  Theocritus,  who  it  mud  be  al-  ‘  truth  and  their  honelly  of  heart  pla- 
lowed  is  the  molt  plcafing  poet  in  this  ‘  ces  on  their  lips,  and  the  poetical  or- 
kind,  feems  to  have  ferved  him  as  a  ‘  naments  of  their  language  are  ail 
model.  ‘  Thefe  poems,’  fays  he  in  his  ‘  drawn  from  their  occupations,  or 
preface,  ‘  are  the  fruit  of  fome  of  the  ‘  from  nature,  which  has  never  been 
‘  happieft  moments  of  my  life.  ^Vhat  ‘  corrupted  by  art.  A  great  proof  to 
‘  lituation,  indeed,  can  be  more  agree-  ‘  me,  that  Theocritus  is  truly  great  in 
‘  able  than  that  of  the  foul,  when,  free  ‘  this  f|x;cies  of  writing  is,  that  he 

*  from  the  turbulence  of  pafiion,  the  ‘  pleafes  only  a  few.  Hts  poems  will 
‘  imagination  conveys  us  from  the  ‘  never  fuit  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  can- 
‘  nidlt  of  our  own  manners,  and  car-  ‘  not  relllli  even  the  moll  trilling  bcau- 
‘  ties  us  back  to  the  happy  tunes  of  ‘  ties  of  nature  ;  nor  will  they  pleal'e 
‘  the  golden  age?  Whatever  paints  ‘  thofe  whofe  fentiments  ate  pervert- 

*  Calm  repofe  and  undillurbed  felicity,  ‘  ed,  nor  ihoie  who  have  no  tallc,  but 
‘  mull  pleafe  a  virtuous  mind,  and  the  ‘  for  the  refinemicnts  of  falfe  gallantry. 

‘  feenes  which  poetry  borrows  from  ‘  Every  thing  that  is  ruial  difgults 
‘  pure  natuie,  charm  us  the  more,  as  ‘  fuch  people.  To  pleafe  them,  Ihep- 
‘  they  often  feem  to  have  a  kind  of  re-  ‘  herds  mull  think  as  elegantly  as 
‘  femblance  to  thofe  momants  of  our  ‘  poetical  wits,  and  be  able  to  dif- 
‘  lives,  when  we  enjoyed  the  complet-  ‘  guile  their  real  Icntiments  by  art.  I 
‘  ell  happinefs.  Sometimes  I  IKal  a-  ‘  do  not  know  whether  it  be  through 
‘  way  from  the  hurry  of  the  town,  ‘  difdain,  that  the  gi eater  part  of  the 

*  and  feck  relief  in  t’lie  foliiude  of  the  ‘  moderns  have  neglededto  Itudy  na- 
‘  country;  where  a  view  of  the  'iKau-  ‘  ture  thoroughly,  and  to  become  fa- 
‘  ties  of  the  fields  banilhes  from  my  ‘  miliar  with  the  fentiments  of  iuno- 
‘  mind  every  care,  and  ellaccs  thole  ‘  cence ;  or,  if  it  be  through  complai- 
‘  dilagreeable  imprclfions  which  1  ‘  fance  for  our  corrupted  manners, 
‘  brought  along  with  me.  Traniport-  ‘  and  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  mote 

*  ed  at  beholding  fuch  admirable  ‘  general  approbation,  that  they  have 

‘  deviated 
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*  deviated  fo  far  from  Theocritus. 

*  As  for  me,  1  have  formed  my  rules 

*  after  this  model,  and  I  (hail  think 

*  that  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  my 
'  imitation,  if,  like  him,  1  difpieale 

*  fuch  charafters.’ 

Though  Mr  Gefnerhad  to  ftruggle 
ag;ainil  an  imperfed  education  and  na¬ 
tural  indolence,  the  force  of  his  genius 
was  able  to  furmount  both  thele  ob- 
Hacles.  Pafloral  poetiy,  which  at  this 
time  was  little  known  in  Germany, 
but  by  tranllations  from  foreign  poets, 
began  to  dnd  many  pattifans,  and  to 
be  preferred  to  every  other  kind.  De- 
firous,  therefore,  of  tracing  out  a  new 
path  for  hinifelf,  our  poet  thought  that 
he  could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  icr- 
vice  to  his  countrymen,  than  to  paint 
the  felicity  of  innocence  and  rural  life, 
and  the  tender  emotions  of  love  and 
gratitude. 

Inflead  of  placing  his  fcenes  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  he  goes  back  with  'I'heo- 
critus  to  the  golden  age,  that  ha]'py 
which  we  arc  fond  of  reviewing, 
when  ourpaiEons  are  calm,  and  when, 
freed  from  thofe  anxious  cares  which 
hurry  us  beyond  ourfelves,  we  con¬ 
template  midff  tranquillity,  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  fertility  of  the  country.  The 
charaders  of  Gefnet’s  Idylls,  there¬ 
fore,  are  taken  from  thofe  focieties 
which  cxifl  no  longer,  but  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  or  rather  the  imagination. 
His  Ihf’pherds  are  fathers,  children, 
and  hulbands,  who  bludi  not  at  thefe 
titles,  fo  dear  to  nature,  and  to  whom 
generolity,  beneficence,  and  refped  for 
the  Deity,  are  fentiments  no  lefs  fa¬ 
miliar  than  love.  Amyntas,  in  the 
feventh  Idyll,  returns  from  the  forell 
loaded  with  wood,  and  perceiving  in 
his  way  a  young  oak,  from  the  roots 
of  which  tire  earth  had  been  walhed 
by  a  torrent,  he  hallens  to  prevent  its 
fall,  by  a  Ifrong  dyke  which  he  raifes 
rour  l  it,  with  the  very  wood  he  has 
colieded  for  his  own  ufe.  The  tute¬ 
lar  deity  of  tire  tree  alks  him  what  re- 
compeiice  he  required  for  this  fervice. 
The  recovery  of  my  neighbour  Pale- 


mon,  replies  he.  Nothing  can  be 
mote  (imple  than  this  Idyll  ^  and  yet 
what  a  IclTon  of  morality  and  virtue  it 
conveys  !  How  much  ought  we  to 
cherifh  benevolence,  frnce  the  fate  of 
a  wild  tree  appears  fo  interelling !  This 
is  a  remark  of  ProfelToi  Raniler,  of 
Berlin,  in  his  tranilation  of  the  Abbe 
Batteux’s  work  on  the  Belles  Lettres, 
a  work  which  he  has  rendered  proper 
for  Germany,  by  additions,  and  in 
which  he  has  not  negledled  to  nuke 
honourable  mention  of  the  Theocri¬ 
tus  of  his  country.  The  celebrated 
Gellert  quotes  alio,  in  his  lelTons,  the 
Idylls  of  Gcfner,  as  fo  many  models, 
and  thofe  who  know  the  rivallhip 
which  fubfills  between  Saxony  and 
Swlflcrland,  will  be  fenfiblc  of  the  full 
force  of  this  eulogium. 

His  Death  of  Abel,  which  is  well 
known,  was  publilhcd  for  the  firft  time 
in  1758.  It  is  written,  like  the  reft 
of  his  pieces,  in  jioetical  profe,  and  was 
fo  much  foughr  after,  that  it  went 
through  no  Icfs  than  three  editions  in 
the  fpacc  of  a  year,  without  Ipeaking 
of  the  fpurious  ones  which  appeared 
in  Holland,  at  Berlin,  and  in  Prance. 
The  French  edition  was  followed  by 
fevcral  others.  Mr  Bergeron  made  a 
tranilation  of  it  into  Latin  verfe,  which, 
though  never  publilhed,  was  not  def- 
titute  of  beauties  j  another  came  out 
in  Italian,  anotlier  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage,  a  fourth  in  the  Danifh,by  Mi6 
Biehl,  of  Copenhagen,  autlior  of  three 
volumes  of  theatrical  pieces,  and  lallly, 
two  in  Englifli.  One  of  thefe  was  in 
piofe,  by  Mrs  Coilyer,  wliofe  hufijand 
tranllatcd  with  lefs  fuccefs  the  Mefliah 
of  Klopftock ;  the  other  in  verfe,  which 
was  printed  in  1 764,  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Thomas  Newcombe. 

Among  the  pieces  which  Mr  Gef- 
ncr  publilhed  after  the  Death  of  Abel, 
was  his  FirJ}  Navigator,  a  poem,  in 
three  cantos,  v/hich  many  people  in 
Germany  confider  as  his  mailer-piece. 
He  made  an  attempt  alfo  in  the  paflo- 
ral  drama,  but  it  muft  be  confefted, 
Uut  in  this  he  was  not  fo  fucccEful  as 
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Jn  other  kinds  of  rural  poetry.  He 
produced  likewife,  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
Evander  and  Alcimne^  in  three  atls, 
and  Eradus,  a  fmall  piece  of  one  acl, 
which  was  reprefented  with  fome  ap- 
plaufc  in  fcveral  focietics^  both  at 
Lcipfick  and  Vienna. 

Having  given  an  account  of  Mr 
Gefner’s  works  as  a  poet,  it  is  now 
time  that  we  (hould  confidcr  him  in 
another  point  of  view.  'I’ho*  poet¬ 
ry  was  his  darling  purfuit,  and  tho’ 
he  enriched  the  literature  of  his 
country  with  works  which  will  ren¬ 
der  his  name  immortal,  he  did  not 
confine  himfclf  to  one  manner  of  imi¬ 
tating  nature  *,  he  in  tunis  took  up 
the  pencil  and  the  pen,  and  his  ac¬ 
tive  genius  equally  direefed  them 
both.  In  his  infancy  he  had  received 
a  few  lelTons  in  drawing,  and  he  had 
afterwards  purfued  this  itudy,  but 
without  any  intention  of  becoming 
an  artill.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he 
felt  that  violent  delirr,  which  may 
be  confidcred  as  the  voice  of  genius, 
and  this  was  in  fume  mei.fure  excit¬ 
ed  by  the  fight  of  a  beautiful  col- 
leftion  formed  by  Mr  Heidegger, 
whofe  daughter  he'had  married.  To 
pleafe  his  father-in-law,  he  Itudied 
this  treafure,  compofed  principaily 
of  the  bell  pieces  of  the  b'lemilh 
School,  and  to  this  new  tailc  he  had 
•almoll  facrificed  every  other.  Rlr 
Gefner  at  firlt  ventured  only  to  de¬ 
lineate  fome  decorations  for  the  fron- 
tifpices  of  curious  books,  printed  in 
his  odice,  but  by  little  and  little  he 
had  the  courage  to  make  other  at¬ 
tempts.  In  176),  he  publilhed  ten 
laudfeapes  etched  and  engraved  by 
himl'elf,  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
friend  Mr  Watelct.  Mr  Gefner 
owed  him  this  mark  of  refpecl  for 
the  care  which  he  took  to  ornament 
with  beautiful  vignettes  j\Ir  Huber’s 
tranflation  of  his  Idylls.  'I’wclvc 
other  pieces  appeared  in  1769,  and 
after  thefe  attempts,  Mr  Gefner  ex¬ 
ecuted  ornaments  for  many  works 
which  came  from  his  prefies,  amotig 
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which  were  his  own  works,  a  German 
tranfiation  of  Swift,andfevcralothcrs. 

Our  poet  foon  acquired  fo  much 
reputation  this  way,  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  bell  artiils  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Mr  Fueflin,  his  country¬ 
man,  who  was  hlmfelf  a  painter,  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  new  edition  which  he  publilhed 
of  his  hillorical  eflay  on  the  painters, 
engravers,  architects,  and  fculptors, 
who  have  done  honour  to  Swifler- 
land,  gives  a  dillinguilhed  place  to 
Mr  Gefner,  tho*  then  living.  This 
article  contains  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  by  an  artift  of  the  four  bell  de- 
figns  of  Mr  Gefner,  and  a  letter 
which  our  poet  wrote  to  his  friend 
in  the  month  of  January  1770,  rc- 
fpeding  the  manner  in  which  he  be> 
came  a  drawer  and  engraver,  almoll 
without  knowing  it.  In  this  letter, 
the  principal  objed  of  which  is  land- 
fcape,  Mr  Gefner’s  favourite  depart¬ 
ment,  we  find  a  particular  account 
of  the  methods  he  purfued  to  arrive 
at  excellence  in  an  art  which  he 
began  to  lludy  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

‘  Fortune,  you  know,’  fays  he, 

‘  never  delliued  me  to  be  a  painter. 

‘  A  natural  inclinaiion,  however, 

‘  which  appeared  in  my  early  youth, 

‘  by  continual  attempts,  feemed  to 

*  indicate  that  nature  did  not  agree 
‘  refpeciing  this  objed,  with  circum- 
‘  llauces  of  condition  which  do  not 
‘  depend  upon  her.  I  Iketched  out, 

‘  therefore,  in  my  inl’aucy  every 
‘  thing  that  prefented  itfelf,  without 
‘  being 'able  to  comprehend  what 
‘  thefe  hints  meant,  and  w'ithout 
‘  much  attention  being  bellowed  to 
‘  take  advantage  of  them.  1  made 
‘  no  progrcl's,  my  ardour  begv.n  to 
‘  cool,  and  my  bell  years  flipped  a- 
‘  way  j  but  the  beauties  of  nature, 

‘  and  excellent  imitations  of  that 
‘  grand  model,  did  not  ceafe  to  make 
‘  the  livelielt  iinprcflions  on  ray 

*  mind.  1  abandoned  the  pencil,  a 
‘  fccrct  impulfe  made  me  take  up 
‘  ray  pen,  by  means  of  which,  as  the 

‘  excrcil'e 
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‘  exercife  cf  it  prefentcd  fewer  ob- 
‘  Hades,  I  imitated  feenes  of  rural 

*  fimpllcity,  pldurefque  beauties, 

‘  and,  in  ihort,  thofe  charms  of  na- 
‘  ture  which  touched  me  moih 

‘  A  choice  colicdion,  however, 
‘  which  my  father-in-law  pofTeiTed, 

*  awakened  in  me  a  paiTion  for  de- 
‘  figa,  and  towards  the  thirtieth  year 
‘  of  my  age,  I  endeavoured  to  merit 
‘  in  this  kind  of  imitation  the  in- 

*  dulgence,  and,  if  I  could,  the  ap- 

*  probation  of  artifts  and  connoif- 
‘  feurs. 

*  My  inclination  was  direded  to- 
‘  wards  landfcape,  I  eagerly  fought 

*  the  means  of  gratifying  my  defirej 

*  and  embarrafied  in  the  route  which 
‘  I  had  chofen,  1  faid,  there  is  only 

*  one  model,  there  Is  only  one  In- 

*  ftruclor,  and  1  began  to  dtfign  af- 
‘  ter  nature  j  but  I  difeovered  that 
‘  this  great  and  fubllme  inllructor 
‘  docs  not  explain  herfelf  clearly, 
‘  but  to  thole  only  who  have  iearn- 

*  cd  to  underllaiul  her.  My  exad- 
t  nefs  in  cop)  ing  led  me  altray,  I 
‘  loft  myfelf  in  minutenefs,  which 

*  deftioyed  the  died  of  the  whole, 
‘  and  i  had  not  acquired  that  man- 

*  ner  of  imitating,  which,  without 

*  being  fervilc  or  too  much  labour- 

*  ed,  expreftes  the  real  ctiaradev  of 
‘  objeds.  My  trees  were  Iketchcd 
‘  out  with  too  much  ttifFnefs,  aud 
‘  did  not  detach  themfelves  Into  maf- 
‘  fcs.  'I  he  effed  of  the  whole  was 
‘  loll  in  labour  without  talle.  In  a 
‘  word,  my  eye,  too  much  fixed  to 

*  one  point,  was  not  acculiomcd  to 
‘  comprehend  a  large  i'pace.  1  was 
‘  unacquainted  with  that  tiexterity 
‘  which  adds  or  retrenches  in  thole 
‘  parts  that  art  cannot  reach.  My 

*  firft  progrefs  therefore  was,  toper- 
‘  ceive  that  I  had  made  none.  The 
‘  fecond,  to  have  rccourfe  to  great 

*  mafters,  and  to  the  principles  which 
‘  they  have  eftablillied  by  their  pre- 
‘  cepts,  and  in  their  works.  Is  not 

*  this  the  natural  progrefs  of  all  the 
‘  arts  i  The  firft  whocultivaied  them. 


have  fallen  into  that  ftliT  ntctlioil, 
with  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
proached,  by  too  great  exaduefs  In 
imitating  nature,  the  beauties  of 
which  they  felt,  if  we  may  fay 
fo,  too  much  in  detail.  Indeed, 
thefe  details  are  executed  by  our 
firft  painters  In  as  finilhed  a  man¬ 
ner  in  Icflcr  objeds  as  in  the  moft 
prominent.  Thofe  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  them  have  remarked  thefe 
faults,  and  they  have  been  fcnfible, 
that  ,a  cliaruderiftic  imitation  is 
more  interefting  than  an  Imitation 
of  the  parts.  '1  he  ideas  of  maffes, 
effeds  and  difpofitlon  have  pre- 
fented  themfelves  thefe  ideas  have 
produced  principles,  and  great 
painters  have  direded  their  chief 
attention  to  general  effed,  as  poets 
to  a  prevailing  iutereft.  I  began, 
therefore,  to  ftudy  the  great  maf¬ 
ters,  to  make  a  choice  from  among 
them,  and  endeavoured  above  all 
to  attach  myfelf  ouly  to  their  beft 
works  j  for  1  was  fenfible,  that 
what  is  moft  hurtful  in  the  ftudy 
of  models  is  mediocrity.  What  is 
bad  ilrikes  and  difgufts  us ;  but 
what  is  neither  gootl  nor  abfulutc- 
ly  bad  deceives,  by  exhibiting  a 
dangerous  and  feuucing  facility. 
For  this  realbn,  engnaving,  which 
might  greatly  contribute  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  arts,  did  It  attend 
more  to  the  choice  of  originals, 
and  tojthe  manner  of  faithfully  co¬ 
pying  them,  may  be  hurtful  by  the 
great  number  cf  indlli'erent  works 
which  it  multiplies  without  ciul. 
How  many  productions  of  this  art 
have  required  the  labour  of  a  year, 
which  did  not  deferve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  moment !  Hut  let  a  Ra¬ 
phael  be  copied  by  a  iklllul  gra¬ 
ver,  let  a  young  artift  avail  him- 
felf  of  tiiis  aiiiuance,  and  he  will 
foon  be  incapable  of  enduring 
works  dcflltulc  of  grandeur  aud 
er.preftion,  aud  be  will  j>erceive  to 
what  height  tlm  cxccllc.;cc  cf  the 
art  can  rife.  'l  he  lueuiis  of  know- 
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ing  and  avoiding  mediocrity,  is  to 
meditate  upon,  and  imitate  beau¬ 
tiful  original  or,  in  want  of  thefe, 
the  bell  copies  which  have  been 
taken  of  them,  for  it  is  thus  that 
o>'>e  may  delign  beautiful  prints. 
Make  the  young  artill  lludy  the 
heads  of  Raphael,  and  he  will  look 
with  difgult  upon  the  wretched  fi¬ 
gures  of  indifferent  painters.  Rut 
if  you  nouriih  him  firll  upon  thefe 
infipid  I'ubltances,  will  he  nut  foon 
lofe  that  talle  which  is  necelTary 
to  make  him  reliili  the  excellence 
of  Apollo  and  Antinous  ? 

‘  It  was  after  fuch  retiedloas  that, 
guiding  rayfelf  in  the  lleps  of  maf- 
ters,  I  ventured  to  create  a  me- 
tliotl  to  myfelf.  My  firlt  precept 
was,  to  proi  ecd  from  one  principal 
part  to  others,  without  Itopping 
and  attempting  to  catch  all  at  once 
the  infinite  details  which  1  obl'er- 
ved  in  each.  By  thefe  means  1 
acciiflomcd  myfelf  todifpofe  trees 
in  maffes.  By  choofing  Waterloo 
as  my  model,  the  more  I  lludied 
this  artill,  the  more  I  found  in  his 
landfcapes  the  true  characler  of 
nature,  and  the  more  this  difeovery 
llruck  me,  the  more  pleafure  I 
took  in  imitating  him.  It  is  to 
him,  therefore,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  the  facility  of  exprelling  my 
own  ideas;  but  this  1  acquired  by 
borrowing  his  flyle.  Then  to  a- 
void  what  is  called  Manner,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  vary  my  lludies,  and  to 
aflTociate  with  my  firll  mailer,  other 
artiils,  whofc  talle,  different  from 
his,  had  however,  like  his,  truth 
and  nature  for  its  objcil. 

‘  Swanefcld  and  Berchem  in  turn 
prtfided  over  my  labours  ;  like  the 
bee,  I^fought  honey  from  various 
dowers.  I  confulted  and  imitated, 
and  returning  to  nature,  wherever 
I  found  a  tree,  a  trunk,  or  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage,  which  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention,  1  made  a  Iketcli  more  or 
lefs  finifhed  of  it.  By  this  method 
af  proceeding,  I  united  the  idea  of 
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charafler  to  facility,  and  I  formed 
a  manner,  which  became  almolt  ray 
own.  It  is  true,  that  my  former 
inclination  carried  me  back  to  my 
fin't  guide.  I  returned  to  Water¬ 
loo,  when  I  wilhed  to  lludy  the 
dil'pofition  of  trees ;  but  Berchem 
and  Salvator  Kola  obtained  the 
preference,  when  I  was  defirous  of 
dirpofmg  terraces,  and  of  charac- 
terifing  rocks.  Meyer,  Ermels, 
and  Hakert  afiifted  me  to  dlllin- 
gallh  what  was  really  nature,  and 
Lorrain  inllrudcd  me  to  make  a 
beautiful  choice  of  fituation,  and 
to  preferve  a  proper  confonnity  of 
'  ground.  By  fludying  him,  I  learn¬ 
ed  to  imitate  the  vtniure  of  the 
fields,  the  foftnefs  of  the  dillant 
iiori/on,  an<l  thofe  admirable  oe- 
gradations  which  are  artfully  con¬ 
cealed  by  their  lliades.  Laitly,  I 
had  recourle  to  Wouvermans  for 
thofe  foft  and  fwcet  dillant  grounds 
which,  enlivened  by  a  moderite 
'  light,  and  clothed  with  the  mod 
delicate  verdure,  have  no  fault  but 
that  of  appearing  loinetimes  too 
dark  and  obfeure. 

*  Palling  thus  from  varied  imita- 
‘  tion  to  conflant  ohfervation,  and 
‘  returning  aftersvards  to  nature,  I 
'  at  length  perceived,  that  my  ef- 
''  forts  became  lefs  painful,  d  he 
maffes  and  principal  forms  difplay- 
ed  themldvcs  better  to  my  eyes  j 
effecls  which  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
fore  obl'crvcd  llruck  me,  1  was 
able  even  with  one  touch,  to  re- 
prefent  what  art  cannot  dwell  up¬ 
on  without  hurting  itfclf :  In  ihort, 
my  manner  became  exprcffive.’ 

Mr  Gefner  was  a  man  of  genius* 
and  confequently  an  enthuliall  in  the 
arts.  Accullomtd  to  know,  by  daily 
experience,  the  intimate  connexion 
that  fubfiils  between  painting  and 
poetry,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  lur- 
prifing,  that  he  ihould  flrongly  re¬ 
commend  to  young  lludcnts  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  poets.  ‘  What  helps 
‘  can  be  more  urdul  to  them,’  fays 
X  X  2  ‘he, 
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he,  ‘  to  rcdlify  their  tafte,  exalt 
their  ideas,  and  fertilize  the  ima¬ 
gination  The  poet  and  the  pain¬ 
ter,  rivals,  yet  friends,  draw  from 
the  fame  fource,  borrow  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  communicate  their  rich¬ 
es  to  one  another,  both  following 
analogous  rules.  Variety,  with¬ 
out  confufion,  is  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  their  compoiitions.  In 
(hort,  the  fame  delicacy  of  touch 
and  talle  ought  to  diredl  them  in 
the  choice  of  circumllances,  of 
images,  of  the  different  parts,  and 
of  the  whole.  Did  poets  and  ar- 
tifts  know  how  to  unite  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  thefe  arts,  the 
latter  would  be  more  happy  in 
their  choice,  and  the  former  would 
exhibit  more  truth  in  their  paint¬ 
ing,  and  more  of  the  pi£lureffjue 
in  their  expreflion. 

‘  The  ancients,  and  above  all  the 
Greeks,  whofe  language  is  fo  po¬ 
etical,  and  whofe  painting  is  fo 
jult,  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
facility  of  our  modern  poets,  who, 
bccaufe,  they  have  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  figures  anti  Images  ta.ken  at 
random,  dare  appropriate  totliem- 
felves  an  exprellion  of  Corregio, 
and  cry  out,  We  alfo  are  painters. 
Let  any  one  read  what  Mr  Webb 
has  w  ritten  on  the  beautiful  in  paint¬ 
ing  •,  nothing  proves  more  the 
truth  of  what  I  advance,  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  explains  his 
principles.  He  illullrates  them 
almoft  always  by  fome  pafiage 
taken  from  the  great  poets  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  lliews  us  that  thefe  fu- 
perlor  geniufes  were  acquainted 
with  the  beautiful  and  the  fublime 
of  the  arts,  very  different,  without 
doubt,  in  that  refpeft,  froijj  ihofe 
of  our  modern  poets,  who  apply  to 
Durcr  in  order  to  paint  the  Gra¬ 
ces,  or  to  Rubens,  to  reprefent 
that  idea!  beauty  which  ought  to 
charpfterife  a  goddefs,  or  the  high- 
clt  degree  of  ptrfciUon  la  the  hu¬ 
man  figure. 


‘  But  to  return  to  the  arts  of 
‘  which  I  treat,  how  much  I  pity 
‘  that  artiil,  whom  the  fublime 
‘  painting  of  Thomfon  cannot  in- 
‘  fpire  !  In  reading  the  deferiptiont 
‘  of  that  great  mailer,  one  imagines 
‘  that  one  fees  the  paintings  of  our 

*  moil  celebrated  artiils :  one  miglit 
‘  transfer  to  the  canvas,  and  realize 
‘  the  various  feenes  he  has  deferib- 

*  ed.  Sometimes  we  behold  in  him 
‘  the  fimplicity  of  Berchem,  of  Pot- 
‘  ter,  orof  Roos,fometImesthegrace 
‘  and  fweetnefs  of  Lorrain,  often  we 
‘  difeover  the  noble  and  grand  cha- 
‘  racier  of  Pouffin,  and,  by  oppofi- 
‘  tions  fo  valuable  for  effetl,  the  me- 
‘  lancholy  and  wild  tone  of  Salva- 
‘  tor  Rofa.’  In  the  following  paf- 
fage,  the  author  feems  to  paint  him. 
felf,  tho’  In  an  Indireft  manner:— 

‘  What  then  mull  be  the  fate  of 
‘  thofe,  who  do  not  join  continual 
‘  labour  to  habitual  meditation! 
‘  Let  the  artlll,  who  defpifes  or  ne- 
‘  gledls  thefe  grand  means,  renounce 
‘  that  reward  which  is  due  only  to 
‘  aflive  and  fenlible  minds.  He 
‘  will  acquire  no  reputation.  If  his 
‘  tafte  for  the  art  docs  not  become 
‘  a  violent  paffion,  if  the  hours  he 
‘  employs  in  cultivating  it  are  not 
‘  the  moll  pleafant  of  his  life,  if 
‘  IKidy  be  not  his  real  cxillence  and 
‘  principal  happinefs.  If  the  com 

‘  pany  of  artiils  Is  not  that  which 
‘  pleafes  him  moll,  if,  even  in  the 
‘  night  time,  the  ideas  of  his  art  do 
‘  not  employ  his  thoughts  when 
‘  wake,  and  his  dreams  when  alleep 
‘  and  if  in  the  morning  he  does  not 
‘  fly  to  work  with  a  new  tranfport. 
‘  Unfortunate  mull  he  be  above  all 
‘  if  he  condefeends  to  flatter  the 
‘  corrupted  tafte  of  his  age,  it,  he 
‘  tielights  in  applauded  triries,'and 
‘  if  he  does  not  labour  for  true 
‘  glory',  and  for  porterity.  Never 
‘  will  it  deign  to  make  mention  of 
‘  him,  never  will  his  name  be  re- 
‘  peated,  and  never  will  his  works 
‘  warm  the  defireS;  or  touch  the 
‘  fouls 
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*  fouls  of  tliofe  fortunate  mortals, 

<  who  cherilh  the  art>,  honour  their 
‘  favourites,  and  feek  for  their 

*  works.'  1  hefe  are  only  a  part  of 
the  obfervatlons  contained  in  this 
curious  and  intereiling  letter,  from 
which  the  young  artift  may  no  doubt 
receive  great  alfiltance,  and  which 
even  a  mailer  may  read  with  advan* 
tage.  Mr  Fueflin,  to  whom  this  let* 
ter  was  addrelTed,  thus  concludes 
the  kind  of  life  which  he  has  given 
of  his  friend  Gefuer.  *  His  natural 

*  facility  is  fo  much  the  more  a(lo> 

*  oilhing,  as  in  his  hrft  outfet  be 

<  bad  before  him  neither  grand  mo- 
‘  dels,  nor  motives  of  emulation. 
‘  Art,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  came  to 
‘  meet  him,  and,  obedient  to  her  in- 
‘  vitations,  Mr  Gefner  fuffered  him- 
‘  felf  to  be  guided  :  this  is  what  may 
‘  be  called  real  genius.  Mr  Gefner 
‘  improves  his  by  inceflant  lludy, 
‘  and  the  united  efforts  of  art  and 

*  nature  have  carried  him  to  the 
‘  true  point.  He  is  not,  however, 
‘  intoxicated  or  fatished  with  this 
‘  high  degree  of  glory :  Gefner  ftlll 

*  {Indies.  He  liltens  to  the  advice 
‘  of  all  thofe  who,  poffeffed  of  a 

*  found  judgment,  fpeak  even  with- 
**  out  being  artiils  on  art  and  its 
‘  produdions.  He  difputes  on  them 
‘  with  the  liberty  of  genius,  and  his 
‘  glory  encreafes  as  much  as  that 
‘  modefty  which  accompanies  men 
‘  of  fuperior  merit,  even  to  the 
‘  tomb.  One  of  the  coUedions  of 
‘  antique  engraved  ftones,  belonging 
‘  to  Mr  Lippert  of  Drcfden,  has 

*  been  lately  bought  by  the  city  of 
‘  Zurich.  Since  that  time  Mr  Gef- 
‘  ner  has  gone  and  fpent  whole 
‘  evenings  to  make  flcetches  from 
‘  this  valuable  treafure  of  ancient 
‘  art,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young 
‘  ftudent  eagerly  defirous  of  inftruc- 
‘  tion.' 

Were  w'C  to  judge  from  Mr  Gef- 
ner’s  enthufir.fm  for  his  favourite 
purfuits,  and  from  the  time  aud  at¬ 


tention  which  he  bellowed  upon 
them,  we  ihould  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  he  found  little  leifure  for  dif. 
charging  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  The 
contrary,  however,  was  the  cafe,  for 
he  paffed  almoll  the  half  of  his  life 
in  the  Crff  employments  of  the  Hate. 
In  176;  he  w  as  called  to  the  Grand 
Council,  in  1767  to  the  leffer.  In 
1 768  he  was  appointed  bailiff  of 
Filibach,  that  of  the  four  guards  in 
1776,  and  in  1781  fuperintendant 
of  waters,  which  oHice,  in  1787,  was 
continued  to  him  for  lix  years.  In 
all  thefc  nations  Mr  Gefner  dif- 
charged  his  duty  with  the  moll 
fcrupulous  fidelity,  and  died  of  a 
paralyticaldiforder,  lamented  by  his 
countrymeu,  and  by  thofe  who  had 
the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1780',  at  the  age 
of  fifty-lix. 

By  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr  Heidegger,  a  counfellor  of  Hate 
at  Zuridi,  and  whom  he  married  in 
1761,  he  had  five  children,  three 
daughters  and  two  fens.  One  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  Ions  have  furvived  him. 
The  eldell  of  his  fons  Hudied  paint¬ 
ing,  and  is  now  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
form  his  talle  after  the  bell  mailers  of 
Italy. 

As  a  palloral  poet,  Gefner  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  entitled  to  a  very  dillinguillied 
rank,  and  we  may  juilly  fay,  that  if  he 
has  been  equalled  by  any,  he  has  been 
excelled  by  none.  It  is  commonly 
believed,  that  palloral  poetry  is  very  li¬ 
mited  and  confined,  but  thofe  who 
read  the  works  of  Gefner  will  be  cen- 
vinced,  that  it  is  fufceptible  of  much 
variety,  when  treated  of  by  the  hand  of 
a  mailer.  His  palloral  romance  of 
Daphnis  is  not  inferior  in  natural 
fimplicuy  10  the  celebrated  work  of 
Longus  j  but  it  furpalTes  it  far  in  va¬ 
riety  of  images  and  incident.  Erallus 
and  Evander  are  inllruriive  and  inte- 
relling  poems,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
trail  between  the  world  and  nature 
which  reigns  throughout  them,  and  his 
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fird  navigator  unites  the  mlldeft  philo¬ 
sophy  to  all  the  fplendor  and  imagery 
cf  fairy-land. 

If  we  analyfe  his  dramatic  poems, 
we  (hall  find  in  them  interefting  fic¬ 
tions,  cbara(ftcrs  well  delineated,  and 
fituations  replete  with  novelty.  His 
language  is  that  of  the  Graces,  and 
the  challeft  ears  might  lilten  to  the 
love  which  he  has  created.  If  he  has 
fometimes  the  humour  of  Sterne  and 
Fonuine,  it  is  without  their  licentiouf- 
nefs.  The  fevereft  tafte  can  find  in 
his  writings  no  lacuna  to  funply,  no 
phrafe  defervingrepi  ehenfion,  nor  could 
a  more  ingenious  choice  of  expreiTions 
be  fubllituted  in  the  room  of  thole 
which  he  has  adopted.  Gefner’s  eha- 
rader  as  a  man  appears  to  be  no  Icfs 
amiable.  In  whatever  point  of  view 
we  conliderhim,  whether  as  ahulhand, 
3  father,  a  friend,  a  magiftratc,  or  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  his  virtues  are  equally  confpicu- 
ous.  He  was  naturally  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  turn,  but  he  was  no  enemy  to 
rational  and  well-timed  mirth  j  and  the 
snildnefs  and  affability  of  his  temper 
rendered  his  company  always  engag¬ 
ing,  and  endeared  iiim  to  thofe  who 
bad  the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance. 
Poirellcd  of  that  noblencfs  of  fentiment, 
united  with  great  modclfy,  which  is  the 


ufual  attendant  of true  genius,  he  waj 
iimple  in  his  external  appearance,  as 
Well  as  in  his  conrerfation.  His  Ian. 
guage  was  lively  and  animated,  but  his 
referve  before  (trangers  refeniblcd  ti¬ 
midity,  and  it  was  only  in  theprefence 
of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  acquaint¬ 
ed,  that  his  real  charader  appeared  is 
its  full  luffre.  No  one  who  was  not 
intimate  with  him,  could  have  difeo- 
vered  that  he  was  a  poet.  “  I  have 
“  feen,”  fays  a  cettain  writer,  the 
“  author  of  the  Death  of  Abel,  and 
“  the  charming  Idylls.  The  manners 
“  of  this  amiable  poet  are  free  and  un- 
“  afFceled,  he  is  affable,  obliging,  and 
“  remarkably  modcll,  and  nothing  ia 
“  his  air  betrays  the  poet,  except  his 
*'  eye,  which  is  full  of  fire,  fentiment, 
“  and  exprelfion.” 

Mr.  Gv  fncr’s  reputation  as  a  poet, 
and  his  virtues  as  a  man,  were  known 
even  to  the  remotell  parts  of  Furope. 
The  Emprefs  of  Rulfu  Catharine  II. 
prefented  him  with  a  gold  medal  as  a 
niai  k  of  her  efteem.  Strangers  of  all 
nations  gave  him  no  lefs  flattering  tef- 
timonles  of  their  admiration,  and  tra¬ 
vellers  thought  they  had  feen  only  the 
half  of  Swilferland,  if  they  had  not 
been  in  the  company  of  Gefner.  or 
procured  fame  of  his  landfcapes*. 


Central  RcJicHiont  cn  TaJle.—^TranJlattd from  the  German. 


The  celebrated  Sulzer  fays,  that 
‘  to  form  and  reftify  the  taftc 
is  an  affair  of  great  national  import¬ 
ance.’  In  this  he  Is  undoubtedly 
right ;  and  every  perfon  of  found 
judgment  mull  be  convinced  of  the 
juftnefs  of  his  obfervation.  Do  we 
not  indeed  ohferve  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ranks,  who  employ  every 


care  and  attention  to  exhibit  tafte  in 
every  thing  that  furrounds  them  ?  It 
may  therefore  be  of  fome  import¬ 
ance  to  fccond  fo  general  an  emula¬ 
tion,  Thofe  things,  however,  in 
which  people  affect  mod  to  firew  that 
they  polTefs  tafte  are  fo  badly  cho- 
fen,  that  few  appear  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  Sulzer  means  j  for  were 

this 


•  The  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  much  to  their  honour,  have  formed  a  fubfeription 
for  ereiling  a  inonument  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  excellent  poet  and 
worthy  member  of  fociety.  It  will  he  placed  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fituations 
in  the  world,  near  the  two  rivers,  the  bU  and  the  Liinmat,  and  is  intended  to  fcrvc 
Si  a  point  of  view  to  a  public  walk. 
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Alsnot  the  cafe,  we  fliould  not  find, 
that  reading  lilly  romances  and 
inlipid  comedies,  and  giving  into 
all  the  ridiculous  extravagancies  of 
falliion,  would  be  futficient  to  make 
any  one  be  cunfidered  as  a  man  of 
tafte.  Such  falfe  ideas  have  a  fen- 
fible  influence  upon  literature  and 
the  prod  uft Ion  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
becomes  then  neceffary  to  deftroy 
thffe  falfe  ideas,  by  demonllrating 
that  all  the  grand  elFecls  attributed 
to  talle  belong  only  to  that  which  is 
founded  upon  truth  and  propriety. 

A  found  and  jufl  judgment,  capa¬ 
ble  of  comparing  and  weighing  ob- 
jefls  and  their  properties  j  a  fine  ge¬ 
nius,  a  lively  Imagination,  and  great 
feniibility,  fufeeptibie  of  fudden  and 
delicate  fenfations,  are  the  elfential 
qu'iiities  which  muft  be  united,  in 
order  to  form  a  man  of  talle.  Whilft 
talle  never  deviates  from  the  invari¬ 
able  rules  of  truth,  it  will  always  be 
a  fure  guide  towards  the  beautiful. 
Education,  in  this  refped,  has  a  won¬ 
derful  influence,  and  perhaps  many 
of  thole  learned  men,  who  are  fo  lit¬ 
tle  elleemed  in  our  day,  would  have 
been  e.\cellent  writers,  had  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  ages  of  a  Pericles  or  an  Auguf- 
tus.  I  am,  however,  far  from  af- 
ferting,  that  there  arc  men  whofe 
talle  is  abfolutely  bad,  as  Gerard 
advances  in  his  Eflay  on  Talle  ;  they 
will  at  lead  have  jull  ideas  of  cer¬ 
tain  objects,  and  confeijnently  he 
fometiincs  able  to  difeover  what  is 
really  beautiful.  A  llorra  riling  ma 
jtllically  flow  above  the  horizon  pre- 
fents  to  the  civilized  fpettator,  as 
well  as  to  the  favage,  a  fpeftacle  e- 
qually  grand  and  fublime.  Who  can 
behold  with  indifference  the  admir¬ 
able  mixture  of  colours  dlfplaycd  in 
that  phenornenen  of  nature,  the  rain¬ 
bow  ? 

A  very  ftriking  difference  may, 
however,  be  remarked  between  the 
ideas  which  individuals,  and  even 
different  nations  form  of  beauty,  as 


it  relates  to  vifible  objefls,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  molt  perfect  of  all, 
man.  An  imagination  more  or  lefs 
a^^ive,  the  aflbeiation  of  foreign  i- 
dcas,  prejudices  of  education,  and  a 
thoufand  other  inexplicable  caufes, 
have  alfo  a  very  fenlible  influence  in 
this  refpeft,  A  new  Zealander  is 
tranfported  at  the  light  of  a  tatooed 
vifagej  an  inhabitant  of  New  Hul- 
laiul  thrufts  the  bone  of  a  bird  thro* 
the  cartilages  of  his  nofe,  and  this 
ornament,  doubtlefs,  appears  to  him 
to  be  extremely  beautiful. 

1  lhall  pafs  over  in  lilence  all  that 
is  generally  faid  on  regularity,  exadl- 
nefs  of  proportions,  and  uniformity. 

1  lhall  only  obferve,  that  the  lame- 
nefs  of  the  latter  muff  be  interrupted 
every  time  the  artiff  perceives  that  it 
is  jneceffary  to  roufe  the  attention. 
Immcnfe  plains,  where  a  continual 
uniformity  reigns,  fatigue  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  Order  ought  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  perception  of  the  whole. 
Large  groups,  formed  by  ff  riking  ob¬ 
jects,  do  not  leave  the  fpcclator  lei- 
fure  to  obferve  the  want  of  order, 
they  pleafe  and  engage  his  attention 
by  their  niajeffic  grandeur. 

Noble  limplicity  belongs  to  every 
thing  which  pleafes,  by  its  ciTencc  ; 
it  wiiJ  charm  good  tafte  wherever  it 
may  be.  It  will  pleafe  equally  in  the 
rotunda  and  in  the  chara61er  and  con¬ 
duit  of  Abraham :  the  voice  of  epic 
poetry  will  render  it  as  intereffingas 
the  Ihepherd’s  pipe.  A  noble  flmpli- 
city  reigns  throughout  all  the  works 
of  the  Creator  j  a  happy  imitation  of 
Nature  is  therefore  the  furett  road 
to  immortality,  ^\”nen  the  artiff  dif- 
dains  to  take  her  for  his  guide,  or 
when  he  has  not  been  initiated  into 
her  myftcries,  Gothic  tuirets,  over¬ 
loaded  with  fantaffical  ornaments, 
arife  in  the  room  of  temples  which 
dii'play  all  the  noble  fimplicity  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  mufician,  inltead 
of  calling  forth  tears  by  Ample  and 
melodious  tones,  wanders  then  in  the 
iutiicacics  of  diihcult  und  ffudicd 
modulations. 
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modulations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  the  drains  of  a  Handel  In  his  forelts. 
applaufcs  of  the  multitude.  He  who  has  become  familiar  with 

Beauty,  in  the  mod  extenfive  fenfe  the  fpirit  of  Terence,  will  turn  with 
of  the  word,  is  aferibed  to  every  indignation  from  the  difguding  far¬ 
thing  which  pleafes  us,  and  tade  at-  ces  which  give  fo  much  delight  to 
taches  itfclf  to  every  object  which,  the  lowed  of  the  vulgar  A  pure 
by  the  great  and  the  fublime,  excites  tade  more  and  more  awakens  the 
adminitionandadonilhment.  Ad'jrm  ardent  defire  of  attaining  to  the 
at  lea,  the  enormous  rocks  of  Terra  highelt  degree  of  beauty — fweetfore- 
del  Fuego,  piled  one  upon  another  tade  of  immortality !  The  fenfations 
with  horrid  and  majedic  grandeur,  occafioned  by  the  beautiful  become 
and  covered  with  fnow  •,  a  buniing  fo  much  the  livelier  as  the  belief  of 
torrent  of  lava,  which,  with  the  noilc  perfection  is  dronger,  and  as  the  ima- 
of  burding  thunder  throws  itfelf  in-  gination  is  warmer,  and  fenfibility 
to  the  fea,  and  makes  It  recede  from  more  exquifite.  There  are  a  thou- 
the  ihores  j  a  pure  Iky,  luch  as  Bry-  fand  degrees  of  talle,  and  it  is  dill 
done  beheld  in  the  night-time  on  the  rclpeCled  whilll  it  adheres  to  truth, 
top  of  Mount  iEtna,  while  innumer-  But  happy  is  he  who  may  be  called 
able  orbs  fparkled  with  delightful  a  man  of  fuperior  tade!  He  hath 
brightnefs  over  his  head,  and  an  Ira-  reached  the  fource  of  pure,  innocent, 
raenfegulph bellowed  below  his  feet,  and  fublime  pleafure.  All  nature  is 
are  grand  fcencs  of  nature,  which  a  obedient  to  his  power  j  art  lays  be- 
man  of  tade  will  always  contemplate  fore  him  her  produClions,  which, 
with  extacy.  while  they  encreafe  his  pleafures, 

The  property  of  pleafing  is  not  add  to  his  knowledge  j  his  imagina- 
condned  to  phydcal  beauty  alone  ,  tiun  is  enriched  with  a  thoufand  a- 
the  imagination  and  the  mind  may  grecable  images,  and  black  melan- 
create  images  which  produce  the  choly  never  embitters  a  lingle  mo- 
fanae  effeCt.  The  thought,  that  be-  ment  of  his  life.  Tade  difful'es  cer- 
yond  the  milky  way  there  may  be  a  tain  charms  over  all  the  actions  of  a 
thoufand  others  of  the  fame  kind,  man  who  really  polTcffes  It.  In  his 
mud  excite  the  mod  exalted  ideas  in  mouth  common  truths  acquire  more 
the  mind  of  a  man  of  tade.  Repeat-  force ;  they  make  an  impredion  with 
cd  meditation  on  the  fublime,  and  a  more  facility,  and  carry  readier  con- 
frequent  contemplation  of  the  beau-  viction  along  with  them.  The  ex- 
tiful  and  the  agreeable,  nourllhes  and  quilitc  and  delicate  ideas  which  he 
purihes  the  tade,  and  brings  it  to-  entertains  of  order  and  harmony,  re¬ 
wards  perfection.  The  flights  of  a  move  every  thing  that  offend  them, 
wild  imagination  will  adonilli  thofe  and  he  defpifes  exaggeration,  bom- 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  ball,  childilh  conceits,  vain  fubtle- 
by  which  invention  ought  to  be  re-  ties,  falfe  wit,  and,  in  lliort,  every 
gulated  and  put  in  pratllce.  'I’he  thing  that  characterizes  bad  tade. 
favage  American  is  tranfported  with  Tade,  by  foftening  his  manners, 
pleafure  when  he  hears  the  found  of  renders  his  foul  more  fufceptible  of 
his  rude  inllrument  formed  of  a  whatever  is  noble  and  good.  It  ex- 
gourd  certainly  he  would  not  be  cites  him  to  be  more  familiar  with 
fo  had  he  been  accudomed  to  hear  nature,  to  carry  his  rcfearches  far¬ 
ther, 

•  Do  we  not  fee  Tome  pieces  as  badly  written  as  indectnt,  exhibited  upon  the  two 
firft  tiieatrcs  of  Europe,  and  which  the  public.  Gratis  anhelans,  multa  agenUi  ntkH 
agens,  run  in  crowds  to  fee  ;  lb  true  is  Ovi<rs  obfervation,  Parva  /eves  capiimt  ani^ 
mos.  So  that  upon  this  occaiion  we  may  well  cry  out,  O!  Athenuns,  Athcuiace! 
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tfier,  to  elevate  liis  fentiments,  and 
to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  converfa- 
tion  of  fujicrlur  beings.  1  he  beau¬ 
ties  and  treafares  of  nature  every 
where  open  to  his  view,  the  delight¬ 
ful  valleys  of  Grece,  the  burning 
defarti  of  Peru,  the  heavens  beltud- 
ded  with  liars,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
whtde  uuiverfe  in  ail  its  grandeur, 
preitnt  him.  with  fubjeAs  for  medi¬ 


tation.  I'he  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
the  prodadions  of  art.  Mulic, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  the  'riieatre, 
when  properly  regulated,  fo  as  to 
become  a  fchool  of  virtue  and  mo¬ 
rality,  furnilh  innumerable  fources 
of  pleafurc  to  the  man  of  genuine 
talle. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  one  of  thofc 
nights  which,  in  the  Spring  fca) m, 
are  fo  beautiful  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
na'ia;  when  the  fea  was  ralin,  and  the 
heaven*  ferene ;  w  hen  the  air,  loaded 
with  the  fragrance  of  myrtles  and  orange 
trees,  and  with  the  perfumes  wnieh  na¬ 
ture  lavinies  fo  ab'imlantly  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  country,  w'a»  agitated  by  the  foft 
breath  of  zephyr;  when  no  acceni*  but 
thofc  of  the  nightingale  interrupted  the 
majellic  tilencc  of  night,  and  all  was 
happinefs  and  peace;  on  a  fuddtn  the 
horrid  voice  of  war  diiturbed  the  ferenity 
of  nature. 

Don  I.ewis  Ferez  de  Bivar,  a*  he 
waikril  ill  his  ganien  witn  his  tamdy,  was 
furprifed  with  the  ihfcharge  oriire-atiiis, 
and  tumultuous  cries,  in  one  of  liie  adja¬ 
cent  houics.  The  fteenlts  of  all  the  vl- 
hges  announced  a  defeent  of  the  corlairs 
of  Barbary,  and  fpread  univerfal  couller- 
naticn. 

Don  I.ewis  difpatciied  his  Ton  to  alTrm- 
ble  the  militia  of  ihr  lianilet.  lie  lock 
no  arms,  left  his  hciiie  uiKier  the  guard 
of  his  Icrvants,  and  hafttned  to  join  liis 
valL'i.  I'hcy  already  amounted  to  .nore 
than  one  huu'ircd,  and  reinforcements 
continually  arrived.  He  friit  aHillaiice 
to  the  houfe  attacked  ;  and  judging,  from 
the  general  alarm,  that  the  enemy  would 
not  tail  to  retreat,  he  repaired  to  a  iinall 
creek,  whiv.li  was  the  only  part  w  licvcthc 
Jiirates  couhl  hive  laiuied. 

As  Don  Lewis  had  fcrrfcjn,  it  h«p- 
pet'.ed:  tiie  pirati  S  w  ei-p  haltcninT  to  this 
fpot  with  their  plunder.  A  dikharge  of 
fire-arinsquu  them  to  tlight,  about  cigiit 
or  tv-n  excepted,  who  bravely  iravle  a 
flaiid  with  bayvniets  fixed,  t<>  cover  the 
flight  of  tiieir  C'onpaiiions.  'I'iie  intef- 
laiit  firs  cf  the  Spaniards  war  lo  cd'cvlta- 
VoL.  IX.  No.  j.i. 


al,  that,  at  laR,  of  this  handfii!  of  brave 
men  one  alone  remained.  He  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  gain  ths  Ihips;  but  they  were  al¬ 
ready  at  tea,  and  crowding  fau  from  ths 
Ihore. 

The  gallant  behaviour  of  this  prifontr 
pro-ured  every  mark  of  relpeA  fioin 
Don  Lewis.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
caflic  with  the  wounded,  among  whom 
was  D.mMich.iel,  thefonofDon  Lewis. 
This  young  nobleman’s  wound  appearwl, 
the  next  day,  to  be  very  a’tannitig ;  info- 
niuch  that  the  fentiments  ot  kindnefs, 
which  Don  Lewis  had  begun  to  conceive 
for  his  prifoner,  were  very  lerfsbly  chan¬ 
ged.  He  entered  the  apartment  in  which 
he  w'as  confined ;  he  fxike  to  him,  hut 
received  no  anfwer.  The  prifoner  did  not 
umlerftand  the  Spaniih  language;  but 
Don  Lewis  fpoke  the  .Arabic  with  great 
fluency.  ‘  Slave,’  laid  he,  ‘  you  have 
wounded  my  fon  ;  if  he  dies,  expcvTl  to  he 
treatetl  without  mercy. ’—The  ilive,  Icok- 
jng  at  Don  Lewis  with  an  air  of  indif¬ 
ference,  anlwtrcd,  ‘  Have  1  t.ot  already 
Ihcw  n  yviu  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  ? 
Go,  Ciiriitian  ;  I  have  loft  al!  that  is  dear 
to  me,  and  life  is  no  longer  of  moment  i’ 
— Don  Lewis  then  afke  1  him  from  what 
part  of  Harbiry  became?— ‘  From  JSjr~ 
ba-j!'  replied  he;  1  know  no  fuch coun¬ 
try.  Yvin  call  wv  country  by  that  name; 
but  we  alfo  give  it  to  the  land  id  Ciirif- 
tians.  My  nation  bears  an  iinoiortal  eu- 
iiiity  to  thine;  amt  whatever  thou  may  It 
do,  thou  cantl  not  anirmcnt  it.’ 

■fhefe  bold  csprclii  ins,  tar  from  irri¬ 
tating  D.ni  L.rw  is,  iiilp.rcd  him  witii  an 
exaitv-d  opinion  of  his  prifoner.  He  ;>e'- 
ceivf (lth.it  this  African  w  as  not  a  mm  of 
vulgar  rank.  A  few'  days  a'ter,  Don 
Michael  being  declarcvl  to  be  in  a  flate  of 
tonvaicllciic.;,  the  father  .u  the  tranf- 
Y  y  port* 
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ports  of  his  joy*  was  defirous  to  treat  his 
prifoner  with  marks  of  particular  dilUnc- 
tion. 

The  two  fifters  of  Don  Lewis  were 
defirous  of  feeing  this  haughty  corfair. 
He  fent  for  him  into  their  prefence.  They 
were  ftruck  with  his  noble  air,  and  with 
his  modeft,  yet  not  abjed\  deportment- 
Don  Lewis  informed  the  African,  that  his 
fon  was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  that  his 
captivity  Ihould  be  made  as  eafy  to  him 
as  polTible.  He  was  to  be  confidered  as 
a  prifoner  on  parole,  and  to  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  family  till  happier  times. — 
The  flave  thanked  Don  Lewis  for  his  hu¬ 
manity  :  ‘  All  places,’  faid  he,  ‘  are  now 
alike  to  me.  There  is  but  one  alone  that 
could  afford  me  pleafure.  But  you  are 
capable,  my  lord,  of  exalted  generofity ; 
and  I  would,  therefore,  prefume  to  re- 
queft  a  favour  of  ftill  greater  confequeuce 
in  my  eyes.’ 

Don  Lewis  kindly  encouraging  him 
to  proceed,  the  African  thus  continued  : 
*  Your  people,  my  lord,  have  plundered 
roe ;  but  I  do  not  complain,  it  is  the  cuf- 
tom  of  this  kind  of  war.  One  ineflima- 
ble  treafure  has  eftaped  them.  I  may  not, 
however,  always  be  fo  fortunate.  1  may 
not  always  fall  into  fuch  hands  as  yours ; 
and  1  entreat  you  to  take  charge  of  the 
precious  depofit.’ — At  thefe  words,  he 
took  from  his  arm  a  bracelet,  on  which 
was  a  beantiful  portrait.  He  bore  it  to 
his  lips ;  and  tears  flowed  from  the  tyts 
of  a  corfair,  who  feemed  to  be  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  tears.  *  This,’  faid  he,  pre- 
fenting  the  portrait  to  Don  Lewis,  ‘  this 
is  my  treafure.  The  moment  I  recover 
my  liberty,  1  will  redeem  it,  at  whatever 
ranfom  you  may  fix.’ 

The  two  fifters,  although  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  language,  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve  the  emotions,  and  underftand  the 
exprcffions,  of  a  paffionate  heart.  They 
looked  at  the  portrait,  and  felt  the  moft 
tender  concern  for  fuch  a  faithful  lover. 
Don  Lewis,  rmiling,  returned  his  trea¬ 
fure.  ‘  Keep  it  yourfelf,’  faid  he  ;  ‘  it  is 
yours  without  a  ranfom:  it  fhall  never 
rw  taken  from  you.’ — Thegratefiil  African 
thanked  Don  Lewis,  as  well  as  the  lovely 
fifters  who  appeared  fo  much  interefted 
in  his  favour.  The  curiofity  of  the  la¬ 
dies  could  not  be  concealed;  and,  on 
their  requefting  to  know  for  whom  the 
portrait  was  intended,  he  anfwered,  with 
all  the  expreflions  of  the  moft  ardent  paf- 
fion,  that  it  was  the  very  imperfedf  re- 
femblance  of  his  miftrefs,  the  adorable 
Azida,  w'howas  more  beautiful  than  the 
bouris  of  paradil'e,  and  to  whofe  (lerfec- 
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tions  no  mortal  could  do  juftice.  The 
fifters  fmiled  at  this  paflionate  anfwer, 
and  then  enquired  of  what  country  was 
this  paragon  of  beauty  ?— ‘  Azida,’  an¬ 
fwered  he,  ‘  is  the  daughter  of  Ali  Horuc 
ofTetuan.  The  name  of  Horuc  is  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  Mediterranean.  Heis  arough 
corfair,  it  is  true ;  but  with  me  he  has 
the  higheil  merit :  he  is  the  father  of 
Azida.^ — ‘  You  failedfrom  Tetuan,  then,* 
faid  Don  Lewis.-—*  Yes,’  anfwered  the 
flave :  *  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  incli¬ 
nation  for  thefe  cruizes,  fince  we  feldom 
meet  with  any  but  weak  and  defenceleft 
enemies.  But  the  inflexible  Horuc  will 
ive  his  daughter  to  none  but  a  Tailor  like 
imfelf ;  and  what  is  there  1  could  not  do 
to  obtain  Azida  ?’ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Moorilh  veflels 
had  returned  to  Tetuan,  The  news  of 
their  difafter,  and  of  the  capture  of  Say- 
dan,  could  not  be  conveyed  to  Horuc, 
who  was  at  that  time  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  fevere  indifpofition.  Azida  was  the 
firft  who  heard  the  fatal  news.  It  was 
too  much  for  a  mind  already  diftraiSled 
by  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  her  lover.  Her 
female  attendants  were  long  appreher- 
live  for  her  life;  and  it  was  many  days 
before  tears  came  at  length  to  her  relief. 
— ‘  Ah,  me  I  faid  the  beauteous  forlorn, 
‘  I  weep!  while  Saydan  is  perhaps  in 
chains !  Is  this  a  moment  for  tears,  when 
I  ought  to  fly  to  his  refeue  ?— She  went 
inftantly  to  colledf  her  gold  and  jewels : 
fhe  haftened  to  find  her  brother  Abdallah. 
She  could  not  fpeak;  Ihe  laid  her  gold 
and  Jewels  before  him  ;  her  looks  expref- 
five  of  unutterable  woe. — ‘  Do  not  def- 
pair,  my  dear  filter,*  laid  the  fympathiz- 
ing  Abdallah :  ‘  if  the  angel  of  de.ith  has 
not  extended  his  hand  over  him,  if  he 
be  only  a  flave,  I  will  anfwer  for  his  li¬ 
berty.  I  will  fee  about  it.’ — Arayof  hope 
entered  the  heart  of  Azida.  She  prtlled 
the  hand  of  her  brother  with  the  fweet 
violence  of  impatient  wilhes.  ‘  See  about 
it!’ faid  Ihe;  *  but  it  muft  lie  to-day,  it 
mult  be  this  inftant.’ — Abdallah  left  her, 
to  take  the  neceflary  meafures  for  the 
ranfom  of  his  filter’s  gallant  lover;  but 
he  would  not  take  any  of  the  gold  and 
jewels,  which  Ihe  had  brought  for  that 
purpofe. 

Abdallah  applied  to  a  Moor  M'ho  had 
been  in  this  difaitrous  cruize,  and  who 
fpoke  the  Spanilh  language.  This  man 
undertook  to  negociate  the  ranfom  of 
Saydan  ;  and  as  a  communication  fubfift- 
ed  between  Tangier  and  Algefiras,  he 
trolTcd  without  difiiculty  to  the  Spanilh 
Ihorc  in  the  habit  of  a  Spaniard. 

Saydan, 
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Sayiian,  in  the  mean  time,  was  fo  far  bo^wels  ef  iron  /—For  my  part,  my  lord* 
fiappy  in  thedelicate  and  generou&friend*  I  ihall  adhere  to  th^  nobler  philofophy  ttf 
(hip  of  Don  Lewis  and  his  fifters,  that  he  the  fage  Mehemet  1  afTcr,  pretident  of 
would  fcarce  have  thought  himfelf  a  cap-  the  great  college  of  Fez,  in  v  hich  I  was 
tiva,  but  for  his  abfence  from  his  adored  educated.  He  taught  me,  that  a  nation 
Azida.  They  had  frequent  con  verfations:  may  be  glorious  in  arras,  fplendid  in 
in  thefe  was  conipicuous  that  generous  riches,  and  illufirious  for  arts  and  talents, 
flow  of  foul,  in  which  each  of  them  for-  and  yet,  if  inattentive  to  the  cultivation 
got  the  difUndtion  ef  malter  and  of  cap-  of  univerfal  reafon  and  jultice,  it  Ihines 
tive.  not  with  real  glory,  and  is  Aill  funk  in 

*  How  is  it  poiTible,’  faid  Don  Lewis,  ignorance  and  Wbarity.  My  lord,  (hall 
one  day,  to  the  African,  ‘  that  a  war-  we  judge  of  the  Europeans  by  the  rule 
rior,  like  thee,  could  be  brought  to  alTo-  of  Mehemet  Taffer? 
ciate  with  pirates,  with  the  enemies  qf  Such  was  the  franknefs  with  w’hich 
mankind  ‘  My  lord,*  anfwered  Say-  the  noble  African  addreilcd  his  conquer- 
dan,  *  the  appellation  of  mankind  is  not  or.  In  other  converfations,  the  expul- 
confined  to  tile  Chriilians.  Befidcs,  you  fion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada,  and 
muft  be  fcnfible,  that  there  exifts  between  the  perfidious  and  cruel  treatment  was 
the  Mahometans  of  Africa  and  the  Chrif-  mentioned  by  Saydan,  and  deplored  by 
tians  a  perpetual  w’ar,  which  (hort  and  Don  Lewis.  ‘  But  we  have  been  puniih- 
ill'obfervcd  truces  Icarcely  interrupt.  The  ed,’  faid  he,  ‘  for  that  falfc  and  inhuman 
weak  is  vanquiihed  by  the  llrong,  de-  policy.  That  fenfible  decay  under  which 
tained  in  flavery,  and  never  reftcred  to  our  monarchy  now  languiflies,  began 
liberty  but  for  a  pecuniary  confideration.  precifely  at  the  period  when  your  ancef- 
So  far  we  are  upon  equal  terms.’—*  What  tors  were  expelled.’ 
a  deteftabie  pradlice,’ replied  Don  Lewis,  The  Moor  who  had  been  difpatrhed 
*  thus  to  make  (laves  by  violence,  and  by  Abdallah,  to  eficdl  the  ranfom  of  the 
to  fell  men  like'  abjeiSl  beads!’ — *  I  al-  noble  Saydon,  foon  arrived  at  the  cadle 
low*,’  faid  the  African,  that  our  enfiom  of  Don  Lewis.  He  wasadonifhed  to  find 
of  making  (laves  may  be  fometimes  vio-  the  corfair  in  a  captivity  of  a  kind  un- 
Icnt  and  cruel,  but  is  never  bafe.  Your  known  at  Tetuan.  He  prefented  to  him 
generofity  to  me,  my  lord,  has  every  letters  from  Abdallah  and  Azida.  With 
claim  to  gratitude;  it  has  ever)’  claim  aI(o  what  ecAacy  did  this  ardent  lover  behold 
to  the  truth  i  and  I  will  appeal  to  your-  the  well-knowu  charadlers  of  his  idora- 
felf  whether  I  do  not  date  it  juAly.  Ne-  ble  miArefs  !  It  was  Come  time  before 
ver,  then,  did  a  velTcl  leave  our  ports,  to  he  could  open  it,  and  read  its  inefiimable 
cany  vile  merchandf/e  to  the  wedern  contents: 
coalts  of  Africa,  there  to  purchafe  men, 

and  women,  and  children,  that  we  never  «  Azida  to  Saydan. 

knew,  that  never  did  us  wrong!  Never  *  Ah!  Saydan!  Saydan!  where  art 
did  our  velTels  tranfport  thofe  unhappy  tbou  ?  If  the  black  angel  have — I  (hud- 
beings  to  diAant  climes,  to  cxiA  there  der  at  the  thought.  But  if  thou  art  Aill 
without  repofe,  without  confolation,  living,  if  the  characters  traced  by  the 
without  hope;  to  die  there  in  perpetual  hand  of  thy  faithful  Azida  (hould  reach 
bondage,  or  under  the  feourge  of  their  thee,  receive  the  gold  and  jewels  which 
ruthlefs  executioners.  Never  did  we  the  truAy  Marcon  will  deliver.  Give 
procure  gold,  the  produce  of  the  fweat,  the  whole  for  thy  ranfnm,  and  leave 
of  the  blood  of  thofe  deplorable  victims  that  deteAed  country.  Return  inAantly 
of  unfeeling  avarice.  What  can  be  more  w’ith  Marcon.  My  brother  is  going  to 
reproachable  than  this !  To  do  the  great-  fend  to  MnnteCi,  to  inform  Hamet-Mu- 
cA  polfible  injury  to  innocent  men ;  to  ley  Zegri  of  our  misfortunes.  Return 
reduce  them  to  this  Aatc  of  wretched-  inAantly,  if  thou  loveA  thy  Azida.* 
nefs,  without  allowing  them  the  means 

of  felf-dcfence,  without  running  any  ha-  Saydan  hafiened  to  obey  his  beauteous 
zard  in  attacking  them  !  And  to  exer-  miArefs.  He  repaired  to  Don  Lewis,  who, 
cife  this  infamous  practice  from  the  ba-  actuated  by  tne  extraordinary  eAeem 
feA  and  moA  contemptible  motives !  which  he  entertained  for  his  captive. 
And  yet  we,  who  dcteli  this  conduCt,  had  determined  to  take  no  money  for 
we  are  the  enemies  of  mankind  !  What  his  ranfom.  Thejprofedion  of  a  mcr- 
Arange  philofophy  is  this !  Ye  enlight-  chant  too  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
ened,  ye  humane  Europeans,  ye  arc  the  noble  Spaniard ;  and  it  was  more  confo- 
friendi  of  the  human  race,  and— le  have  nant  to  his  exalted  fentiments  to  icquire 

y  y  a  the 
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the  liberty’  of  a  certain  number  of  Clirif-  It  gave  to  Saydan  the  knowledge  of  the 
tians  in  uroportiou  to  the  rank  of  Say-  Spanlfu  branch  of  his  illuftrieus  tamiiv : 
dan.  He  was  thinking  of  tills  propofal,  it  reltored,  without  any  Itlpulatlon,  liis 
when  Sayiian  came  to  nrd'tni  tlis  letters,  liberty,  and  the  Certainty  oflccing  Azida; 
With  the  iiioney,  for  his  ranfom.  lint  l)Ut  to  this  happv  event  it  necefiarily  pro- 
how  great  was  the  anxiety  of  tlie  Afri-  longed  the  time.  Don  l/cwns  neither 
can,  on  obferving  a  fudden  emotion  in  the  coulel  nor  would  fend  Saydan  back  with- 
countenaiice  of  Don  Lewis!  ‘  Who  art  out  rich  prefents,  and  in  a  fituation,  and 
thou’  demanded  he,  ‘  What  is  t'-.y  with  an  equijiagc,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
name  ?' — ‘  My  name,’  anfwered  the  Have,  'Zegri. 

‘  is  too  ilbiitrious  to  be  concea'ed.  It  i'he  happy  time  at  length  arrived.  Yet 
is  Saydan 'Zegri What!’  fud  Don  Saydan,  impatient  as  he  was  to  behold  hit 
Lewis,  art  t*  on  a  Zegri?  Can  this  be  true?  beloved  Azida,  could  not  leave  thel'e  tx- 
— ‘  I  am  of  a  family,’  replied  Sayd.in,  cellcnt  Zejiris  without  regret.  It  is  not 
‘  nnaci  uilonied  to  faiilhood,  that  cca-  poCi’Dlt  to  deferlbe*  a  parting  frene,  all  the 
trniptible  vice  of  vulgar  Ibuls ;  lain  a  char.nftcts  in  which  had  dilplayid  that 
Zeyil.’ — ‘  1  have  been  intoniied,  l;o-v-  gencrofity’  cf  fenitiment  which  dienifiet 
ever,’  re'nrnid  Don  I  rw^s,  ‘  that  Ha-  the  human  mind.  'I'hc  ion  of  Don 
nut  Zegri  left  *io  poircrity,  or  that  it  Lewis  accompanied  Saydan  to  Algefiras. 
was  ext'ocl  at  Morocco.’ — ,  lam  r.ot  He  gave  hini  a  rich  diamond  ring.  •  Take 
f'upriicd,’ icf:ik4  ed  faj.lan,  ‘  that  you  this,’ faid  he,  ‘  for  the  beautiful  Azida. 
know  the  naiiie-  or  Haiiiet.  He  was  a  Piefented by  Saydan,  asthegificf  a  Zegri, 
c. eat  man.  If  liis  fov^reicn  had  known  ihc  cannot  lenn'c  it.’  The  two  Zegris 
ris  \>oith,  Perdiii..iid  and  Ido  foldicis  parted,  and  the  African  vcflcl  was  not 
would  have  tv  rilh.d  before  the  waiis  of  long  in  fight. 

C’-ranada.  A*'Ur  the  lols  of  tliat  city,  'i'hree*  months  afterw  ard,  a  Spaniard, 
I'amet  wa:  dcti  rinintd  neither  to  tn-,  whom  Saydan  had  rcdectiicd,  arrived  at 
nor  to  fceni  to  be  a  Chriflian.  He  took  the  caftle  of  Don  Lewis.  He  informed 
refuge  in  Morocco.  Ilis  pofierity  refided  him,  that  the  velTelwhiih  had  brought 
the  re  for  more  than  a  ce-ntury,  down  to  him  to  Carthagena,  was  laden,  on  his  ac- 
riy  great-grand  father  Ibrahim  Zegri,  count,  witii  a  coufiderable  freigiit;  and 
who,  to  ihiltcT  himfelf  from  the  ilorins  he  delivered  to  him  this  letter: 
cf  a  court  agitated  by  cxccCive  defpo- 

t;fi...  retired  to  Montci'a,  in  tiie  province  ‘  TlieflaveSayJantohis  generous  mailer. 
<)i  Treinecen,  where  we  have  great  tf- 

fate?  ;  and  where  Himet  fluhy  Zegri  ‘  You  and  yours,  my  lord,  are  inceffarit- 
and  I  were  bon’ — Don  Lewis  cfilred  ly  in  the  heart  of  Saydan :  he  <  laims  your 
hii  l  and  to  Sa'  ilaa  :  ‘  I  am  tlrfcended,’  congratalatioiisj  he  is  the  huiband  of 
Ui  !  be,  iVoiii  Vbnif  Fciez,  brother  of  Azids.  My  dear  mailer,  lie  afiured  of  the 
1  laii'.ei  Savdan  ;  et’me  and  embrace  a  frieudihip  of  my  brether  H.imnict.  He 
Z-gi-i.’ — ‘  Zegii,  my  lord  ?’  h'-s  received  year  prefent.  Receive  ours, 

f  X  laitned '^aydan  ;  ‘  I  beiitve  it,  1  be-  Be fides  others,  which  you  will  diltriliutc 
htve  it.  Tli'y  eot  duel  me  has  been  among  e>ur  illiilltious  lelations,  there  are 
worthy  of  lti..t  li'.a'iic.* — Dim  Lewis ftnt  two  Arabian  horfes,  with  their  gcnralo- 
f  T  his  fillei's.  ‘  T'.is  ’s  a  Zeyri,’  laid  py*  VVe-  imagine  that  one  of  them  w  ill 
I.c,  r-i  iiog  Savdaii  to  them  ;  ‘  hr  is  be  fur  you,  and  the  otiier  for  the  yc'ung 
•  I  our  far.iiL." — I  he  filt.-rt  recci'.c.l  t?;is  at.d  noble 'Zf  gri,  Don  Mieiiael.  Azida 
I.  vsiv.-ii'  j.l;.'riiie  and  iurpiiii.;  w. a-s  his  ring  1  Ihe  fends  him  a  fca;!  cin- 

J  :  1  t'’r  in  lit  il-.at  cnfuid  itfrinV-'ird  the  l.roiutred  by  hi  rfelf.  Kings  themfeives 
ihrtC.viTv  aiul  lelloraiion  ofa  iiitnu'oiig  ung*  t  not  dl.dain  to  wear  an  ornaircnt 
h.A  10  his  tamily.  that  has  been  wroiigiit  by  the  fair  liands 

Tins  wil!  r.<  t  appear  furprifing  to  thofc  of  Azida,  We  are  fetting  out  far  the 
w  ho  cor.dder  l  ew  n.a.h  the  Spanilh  noli-  province  of  rremectn.  Ma;tour;w'ill  di- 
liryyrid;  tl  tii  feiets  upon  il'udrioiisaurer-  refl  the  ccnefpondince  which  you  have 
t.  y  ;  tl.tu  a  ki.id  of  fancliiy  -is  inipcrnid  piuiniltd  to  maintain  with  us.  The  only 
t.j  f.n  the  name  01  an  ancient  lioulc,  w  l-icb  regret  t’ue  hi  Poand  of  Azitia  can  feel  is, 
entitles  all  tliat  biar  it  to  every  pofliblc  that  you  are  11  •'  hcie, or  that  we  are  not 
r- 'peifl  ;  zr.d  that  tl  t  bleo;!  cf  the  Mcor-  with  yo'i.  M’hy'  has  fontine,  in  ciucl 
iP.  conquerors  of  f  gain  llill  flows  (as  in  fpoit,  divitled  the  branches  of  a  cedar  onco 
this  pai  ti:  ular  ir.l  ai  ee)  in  ibe  v-  irs  of  !•.  lolty!  May  the  God  of  nations  proteil 
fi  iiic  of  il.c  i.obicll  l.vinilics  of  tl.ai  eoun-  the  Zsgi  is  of  Spain,  and  thole  of  Africa; 
fiy.  atniwbeii  yotir  eyes  a.e  turned  tow'itd* 

'I'hc  Pniat’.i  p  of  tilings  was  greatly,  our  Piorir,  lay  ‘  Saydan  U  there,  and  he 
chan.g.d  by  ui.cxp.f'.cd  dlf.o-. .ly.  Lvesus.  Auieu.’  L. 

Put!/- 


POETRT. 


A  Hermit’s  Meditation, 

IN  lonefonie  cave 

Of  noife  and  interruption  Toid, 

Hit  thoughtful  folitude 
A  hermit  tfaut  enjoy’d : 

Hit  choicell  book 
The  remnant  of  a  human  head 
The  volume  was,  whence  he 
Thi»  Iblcma  lefture  read: — 

“  Whoe’er  thou  wert, 

Pinner  of  my  retirement  now. 

My  neareft  intimate. 

My  bell  companion  thou ! 

On  thee  to  mufe 
The  bufy  living  world  I  left ; 

Of  converfe  all  but  tlilne, 

And  fil  ct  that,  bereft, 

Wert  thou  the  rich, 

The  idol  of  a  gazing  croud  ? 

Wert  thou  the  great, 

To  whom  obfequiout  thoiUands  bow’d  f 

Was  learning’s  ftore 
E’er  treafur’d  up  within  this  Ihell ! 

Did  wifdom  e’er  witiiin 
nJi  empty  hollow  dwell  ? 

Did  youthful  charm* 

E'er  redden  on  this  ghaftful  face  ? 

Old  beauty’*  bloom  thefe  cheek*, 

Thi*  forehead,  ever  grace  ? 

If  on  thi*  brow 

E’er  fit  the  fcornful,  haughty  frown. 
Deceitful  pride  !  where  now 
I»  that  difdain  — ’lis  gone. 

If  cheerful  mirth 
A  gaynefs  o’er  this  baldncfscatl, 
Mufive,  fleeting  joy ! 

Wiiere  is  it  now  — ’tis  paft. 

To  deck  this  fcalp 
If  tedious  long-liv'd  hour*  it  coil,  • 
Tain  fruitiefs  toil !  where's  uu>v 
That  labour  I'teu  ?  "’tis  loit. 

But  painful  fweat. 

The  dear-carn'd  price  of  daily  bread, 
Wat  all,  perhaps,  that  tlioc 
\Vi;n  hui'.gr,  I'or.ow*  fed. 

Perhaps  but  tear?, 

Sareil  relief  of  hcart-fick  woe, 

Thiiic  nrdy  drink,  from  down 
Vhef:  fecket*  us’d  to  flow. 


Opprefi’d  perhaps 
With  aches  and  with  aged  caret, 

Down  to  the  grave  thou  brought’lb 
A  few,  and  hoary  hairt : 

’Tit  all,  perhaps ! 

Ko  marks,  no  token  can  I  trace 
What,  on  this  ftage  of  life, 

Thy  rank  or  ftation  was. 

Nameleft,  unknown  ! 

Of  all  diftinclion  ilript  and  bare. 

In  nakedneft  conceal’d, 

Oh  !  who  lhall  thee  declare  ? 

Namelefs,  unknown ! 

Yet  fit  companion  thou  for  me. 

Who  hear  no  human  voice, 

Ko  human  vifage  fee. 

From  me,  from  thee, 

The  glories  of  the  world  arc  gone  j 
Norye:  have  either  loll 
Wliat  wc  could  call  our  own. 

What  we  are  now. 

The  great,  the  wife,  the  fair,  the  brave, 
Shall  all  hereafter  be, 

All  hermits  in  the  grave. 


- Shore  to  Jane  Shore. 

WHILE  wanton  Edward  gazes  o’er 
thy  char.ut. 

And  fondly  revel*  in  thy  guilty  arms; 
While  with  thy  finilcs  thou  glad'ft  hit  rap* 
tur’d  foul. 

And  view'd  his  eyes  with  blifsful  tranfport 
roll; 

Bedow  one  thought  upon  thy  hulband's 
wrongs. 

To  whom  thy  charms,  thy  ev’ry  fmile  be* 
longs; 

'I'iiinlt  when  with  Shore  thou  blefs’d  the  ri¬ 
ling  day. 

When  I  VC  around  us  darted  ev’ry  ray ; 
Then  alk  thy  heart,  aud  let  thy  conlcic..ce 
tell, 

Tho’  Edward  loves  thee, can  he  love  fo  well  ? 
Ah  fure  thefe  day*  mull  ev’ry  thought  em- 
ploy, 

This  thought  mvd  furely  ev’ry  blifs  dedroy. 
Can  Edward’s  love  thy  former  peace  redore. 
Or  will’t  approach  thcc  with  the  golden  ore  ? 
Can  Edw  ard’s  crown,  or  all  the  pomituus 
train 

Of  ki  igly  pow’r,  thy  innocence  regain  ? 

Ak 


Ah  no!  nor  wealth, nor  kingly  pow’r  avails !  Of  wealth,  of  honour,  princely  pow’r  ani 


They  fly  thee  fwiftly  as  the  fleeting  gales,  love ; 

Not  thefe,  nor  all  the  Indies  can  bellow,  Within  thy  breafl  may  no  intruding  care 

Can  give  one  bllfs  endearing  lovers  know ;  Dillurb  the  calm,  or  raife  the  temped  there, 

To  Love’s  almighty,  and  unbounded  fway.  But  dnoothly  glide  thy  ev’ry  hour  away. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour,  mud  their  ho*  Then  mount  the  regions  of  eternal  day ! 
mage  pay !  A.  K.  Dumfrin. 

Oh  I  hear  me  Jane,  thy  injur’d  hufl)and 
hear. 

Thy  ardent  lover,  and  thy  all  that’s  dear  I  TranJIatims  of  Latin  Verses  ia 
Come, — fly  from  Edward, — give  me  back  laft. 

thy  charms,  . 

And  let  me  hold  thee  in  my  clafping  arms; 

Oh!  quickly  leave  the  Court’s  enticing  wiles,  A  S  Bulby  ’twixt  two  bdies  fat, 

Return.oh  Jane !  and  give  me  all  thy  dniles;  Sherlocka  nam’d,  and  South, 

Again  let  Shore  upon  thy  bread  repofe.  Who,  to  their  lords,  obedience  taught. 
And  drown  in  picture  all  his  former  woes !  If  fame  reports  the  truth ; 

DeluCve  hopes  !-they  fly  my  madd’n*  “ niuch  his 

And  dfmTefpair  ufurps  her  difinal  reign  !  "''B’d  I'll"  “» tleclare. 

Far,  far  the  feenes  of  peace  and  love  are  fled,  ^ 

And  howling  horror  hovers  round  my  loving  fair . 

head  ,  ^  ,  “  For  woman  kind  why  Ihould  you  feel 

Impendmg  rum  glares  a  ghadly  gloom,  «  Diflike,  as  now  appears  ? 

And  fate  tnurnphant  drags  me  to  my  doom !  ..  of  Matron,  dill. 

Bethink  thee,  Jane,  what  num  rous  woes  are  „  j 

mincy  ' 

Oh !  never,  never,  may  fuch  wees  be  thine !  >Tis  faid  the  ancient  Pedant  fmil’d. 

Then  dear  offender,  bend  th’  attentive  ear,  And  made  this  quaint  reply ; 

And  at  my  forrows  drop  the  pitying  tear ;  «  Mod  wives  may  furely good  be  dil’d ; 

For,  ok !  to  thee  is  melting  pity  giv’n,  «•  This  Uuth  who  dares  deny  ? 

Thou,  once  the  emblem  of  the  radiant 

heav’n !  “  Yet  marriage  frights  me  from  my  wits, 

“  Some  women  are  fo  bold ; 

The  eadem  fun  that  gilds  the  tow’ring  «  Exempli  gratia,  here  there  fits, 

ttees,  •<  On  cv'ry  fide— aycff/d.  ScaiBLEtus. 

The  flow’rs  that  wanton  with  the  gentle 
breeze. 

The  tuneful  birds  that  fing  their  am'rous 

fcng,  ‘  „ 

The  cooling  groves,  and  op’ning  glades  a-  *'• 

mong ;  ^  ''T’’HUS  to  Laertes’  fon  her  earth-born 

Thcfc  feenes  that  once  could  ev’ry  joy  in-  X  love, 

fp'tr,  Calypfo  fpake,  “  Wilt  thou  with  me  a- 

Augnient  my  griefs,  and  aid  each  fierce  bide  ? 

flriire :  «  Thyfelf  fecure  from  death,  in  me  (halt 

Nor  birds,  nor  groves,  nor  fweeted  flow’rs  prove 

can  move,  «  The  charms  unfading  of  a  deathled 

They  fail  to  pleafe  when  wanting  thee  and  bride.” 

love ! 

“■  Ah  no,  my  bright  divinity,  ah  no,” 

Since,  Jane,  thy  charms  will  never  more  The  experienc’d  chief,  regardlcfs  of  her 
be  mine,  hate. 

At  once  adieu ! — yet  be  this  blcfling  thine  ;  Indant  replied,  “  Ah  let  thy  fuppliant  go 
May  Heav’n  with  me  forgive  thee  ev’ry  “  To  his  own  long  forfaken  aged  mate.” 
crime. 

And  ihow’r  its  bounties  on  thy  youthful  “  I,  who  have  heard  the  murky  tempeds 
prime ;  roar. 

Long  may’d  thou  live,  and  ev’ry  plcafurc  “  And  ycllj  and  dying  groans  amidfl  the 
prove  Ikifc 


Tranjlations  of  Latin  Verses  m 
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AS  Bufby  ’twixt  two  bdies  fat, 
Sherlocka  nam’d,  and  South, 
Who,  to  their  lords,  obedience  taught. 

If  fame  reports  the  truth  ; 

’Tis  drange,”  faid  they,  and  much  his 
mind 

They  urg’d  him  to  declare, 

“  Tha:  you,  ftn-  life,  was  never  join’d 
“  With  any  loving  fair : 

“  For  woman  kind  why  Ihould  you  feel 
“  Diflike,  as  now  appears  ? 

“  Or  does  the  name  of  Matron,  dill, 

“  Sound  dreadful  in  your  ears  ?” 

’Tis  faid  the  ancient  Pedant  fmil’d. 

And  made  this  quaint  reply ; 

“  Mod  wives  may  furelygserf  be  dil’d ; 

“  This  truth  who  dares  deny  i 

“  Yet  marriage  frights  me  from  my  wits, 
“  Some  women  are  fo  bold ; 

“  Extmt/li  gratia,  here  there  fits, 

“  On  ev’ry  fide— aJcffW.  Scriblexds. 


Thus  to  Laertes’  fon  her  earth-born 
love, 

Calypfo  fpake,  “  Wilt  thou  with  me  s- 
bide  ? 

“  Thyfelf  fecure  from  death,  in  me  (halt 
prove 

“  The  charms  unfading  of  a  deathled 
bride.” 

“■  Ah  no,  my  bright  divinity,  ah  no,” 

The  experienc’d  chief,  regardlcfs  of  her 
hate, 

Indant  replied,  “  Ah  let  thy  fuppliant  go 
“To  his  own  long  forfaken  aged  mate.” 

“  I,  who  have  heard  the  murky  tempeds 
roar, 

“  And  yells  and  dying  groans  amidd  the 
drife 

Of 


XUM 


•  of  fiereeft  battle,  never  heard  be  f  ore.  So  lhall  that  lhame  but  (hort  duration  make  ; 
“  Sound  fotremendoua  at  Forlo!  the  houfemaid  comet,  in  dreadful 

P«t, 

EPIGRAM.  With  red  right-arm,  and  with  a  dilh-clout 

wet, 

IF  Heaven  be  pleas'd  when  finnert  ceafe  I'*’'®*  *  wreck  to  tell 

(o  Qn . _  Who  ’twat  that  -wrote  fo  ill,  or  lov'd fo  -welt^ 

If  Hell  be  pleat’d  when  finnert  enter  in 
If  Earth  be  pleas’d,  freed  from  a  truckling 
knave 

Then,  all  are  pleas’d-M'n  ’s  in  hit  ^  q,^j 

•  written  iti  Fiftppnth  C^tunt^ 


A  Goon  many  years  ago,  a  College  was 
ereAed  at  Dol  in  Bretagne,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  called  Arc,  or 
the  Bovi.  At  the  fame  time  anotlirr  Col¬ 
lege  was  eroded,  at  a  confiderablc  diftance, 
by  the  King  of  France,  and  called  Fleche, 
or  the  Arrow.  Both  Colleges  agreed  to 
give  a  pize  to  any  ftudent  who  fliould 
write  the  bed  Epigram,  the  fubjed  to  be 
the  Colleges  themfelvet.  The  boy  who 
wrote  the  following  reeeiv’d  the  prize  as  a 
reward  for  his  ingenuity,  but  was  whipt 
for  hit  ridicule  of  the  Reverend  Profeflbn 
— Jefuits. 

Arcum  Dola  dedit  Patribut,  dedit  alma 
Sagittam 

Gallia ;  quit  fusem,  quern  oueniere,  da- 
bit  f 

Attempted  in  English. 

The  town  of  Dol  a  Bow  bedow’d 
On  our  right  Rev’rend  Fathers  ; 

And,  from  the  royal  bounty,  flow’d 
An  arrow  fet  with  feathers. 

Unufual  praife  that  man  attends, 

Who  imitates  the  King, 

And,  to  this  learned  body,  fends 
The  much  deferv’d — Bow-Jlring. 

A  Subscriber. 


lines  written  Extempore  iy  a  Gentleman, 
on  reading  a  Farrago  of  Rhimes,  &c. 
made  by  aTynmonA  upon  the  Windows 
of  an  inn. 

Ye  who  on  windows  thus  prolong  your 
fhamet, 

And  to  fuch  arrant  nonfenfe  put  your 
names. 

The  Diamond  quit—with  me  the  pencil 
take. 


Tran/lation  of  an  Old  French  ballad 
written  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Those  who  wilh  to  hear  a  ditty, 

b  ill’d  with  many  a  wond’rout  things 
To  my  fonnet  let  them  liden. 

Such,  no  other  bard  can  fing. 

Many  years  ago,  believe  me. 

Chanc’d  thefe  wonders  to  befall. 

Yet  the  whole  I  well  remember. 

And  intend  to  tell  them  alL 

Faired  flow'r  in  Europe’s  garden, 

France,  I’ve  feen  reduc’d  fo  low, 

As  to  trud  to  one  poor  maiden, 

For  defence  againd  the  foe. 

Orleans  Ihe,  in  time,  relieved. 

When,  by  England,  aimed  won ; 

And  to  Rhcimt  the  King  attended. 

That  his  crown  fhe  might  fet  on. 

Rome,  tho*  once  mankind  commanding, 
Holding  all  the  world  in  thrall. 

Govern’d  by  a  little  priedling. 

City,  nobles.  Pope  and  all, 

I  have  feen--  But  mark  the  end  on’t, 
Soon  his  treachery  was  found, 

And  his  body,  all  in  quarters. 

Hung  the  city-walls  around. 

Scotland’s  King  *,  the  noble  Stuart, 

Foully  murther’d  have  I  view’d. 

By  the  firokes  of  fwords  and  halberts. 

In  his  royal  blood  imbrued. 

This,  his  Queen,  a  woeful  witnefs 
Was,  with  patience  forc’d  to  bear. 

Till  a  jud,  a  bitter  vengeance. 

Eas’d  her  mind,  and  footh’d  her  care.  ^ 

Savoy’s  Duke,  I’ve  feen  contriving 
How  a  Pope  he  might  become. 

And  for  earthly  pomp,  forfaking 
Pious  thoughts  of  hiture  doom. 

Hence  arofe  a  dire  divifion 

’Midd  the  church,  ith  hot  debate. 
While  the  Duke,  at  fair  Ripoilles, 

Heap’d  up  wealth,  and  worldly  date. 

I  have  feen,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  f 
(So  his  wayward  fate  had  will’d,) 


•  This  refers  to  the  murther  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  the  arms  of  his  Queen, 
t  The  French  Bard,  by  midake,  calls  the  fuffering  prince, Duke  of  Glo’der. 


By  hi*  fpeehl  order  drowned 

In  a  caflc,  with  malmfey  fill’d. 

That  that  death  ihould  ftrike  hi*  fi^cy, 

Thi*  the  reafon,  I  ftippofe, 

Ilf  might  tiduk  that  hearty  drinkic  j 
Would  appeafe  his  dying  threes. 

Conftantine’s  imperial  city, 

Chriftendom’s  renowned  hoaff, 

Taken  I  have  feen,  and  plunder’d. 

By  a  fiiTage,  Turkilh  ho!l. 

Corilactine,  oh,  grief  to  fay  it ! 

Haphfs  Emp’ror,  brave  and  old, 
l.o{l  his  head,  t..id(l  other  horrors. 

Far  toe  dllmal  to  be  told. 

PafGng  thro’  fair  England’s  valleys. 

There  !  faw  a  woeful  fight. 

Lords  and  barons  bent  on  fiaughter, 

Dealing  death  in  woeful  fight ; 

Sanguine  torrents  flow’d  around  me. 
Bleeding  bodies  choak’d  each  fpring, 
Deadly  groans  were  heard  refounding 
Shrieks  in  every  valley  ring. 

For,  to  pleafe  a  waywar"!  fancy, 

1  hey  a  change  of  Kings  would  try. 

And  their  prince  and  his  fucceflor. 

From  the  realm  would  force  to  fly, 

Soon  to  Scotland  they  retreated, 

There  a  fafe  afylum  find, 

Scotland,  flill  to  haplefs  princes 
Holding  forth  a  greeting  kind. 

Then  I  faw  Sicilia's  monarch. 

Seeming  like  a  homely  Twain, 

With  hi*  Queen,  in  like  apparel, 

Tend  their  flocks  along  the  plain. 

They  had  donn’d  the  Ample  habit, 

RulTet  gown,  and  Ihepherd’s  crook, 

And  all  beneath  a  Ibady  forell 

Watch’d  their  Ibeep  befidc  a  brook. 

I.aftly,  England’s  King  viSorious, 

I  have  fccB  on  France’s  coafl. 

Breathing  nought  but  death  and  flaughter, 
Follow’d  by  a  gallant  hoft. 

But  our  I.oui'f,  fubtle  monarch  *, 

Sent  him  ftorc  of  brifle  champaign, 

So  the  King,  content  and  jolly. 

Back  to  England  fail’d  again. 

•  Whoever  will  perufe  the  Memoirs  of 
Philip  dc  Comines,  will  find  that  it  was  not 
•vine,  alone,  which  fent  Edward  IV.  hack 
Into  Er  gland.  There  was  not  a  man  about 
hisperfon,  but  who  had  received  bribes  from 
l.cuis  X!.  The  receipts  for  the  Aims  ad¬ 
vanced,  figned  by  tlie  EngUIh  l.ords,  were 
adually  preferved,  to  their  eternal  (hatne, 
in  the  Archives  of  Paris,  when  Coir.inei 
wrote. 


‘The  Dog  and  the  Water-lily,—.  > 

No  Pable. 

By  Mr  Cowper. 

''yHE  Noon  was  ihady,  and  foft  airs 
X  Swept  Oufe’s  filent  tide ; 

When  'fcap'd  irom  literary  care*,] 

I  wander’d  on  his  fide. 

My  Spaniel,  prettieft  of  its  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, 

(Two  Nymphs  adorn’d  with  every  grace 
1  hat  Spaniel  gave  to  me). 

Now  wanton’d,  loft  in  fiag^  and  reeds, 

Now  ftarting  into  fight ; 

Purfu’d  the  Swallows  o’er  the  meads 
With  fcarce  a  flower  flight. 

It  was  the  time  when  Oufe  difplay’d, 

His  Lilies  newly  blown. 

Their  beauties  I  intent  furvey’d. 

And  one  I  wilh’d  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  fought 
'.  0.  fteer  it  clofe  to  land ; 

But  ftill  the  'prize,  tho’  nearly  caught, 
Efcap'd  my  eager  hand. 

Beau,  mark'd  my  unfucccfsful  pains 
With  fix'd  confiderate  face. 

And,  puzzUng,  fet  his  puppy  brain* 

To  comprehend  the  cafe. 

But  with  a  chirnip,  clear  and  ftrong, 
Difperfing  all  his  dream, 

I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 
'Fhe  winding  of  the  ftream. 

My  rambling  ended,  I  return’d, 

BcuU,  trotting  far  before. 

The  floating  flower  again  difeem’d, 

And,  plunging,  left  the  Ihore. 

I  faw  him,  with  that  Lily  cropt. 

Impatient  fwim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  foonhe  dropt 
The  treafure  at  my  feet. 

Charm’d  with  the  fight,  “  The  world,  I 
cried, 

“  Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed, 

"  My  Dog  lhall  mertify  the  pride 
“  Uf  Man’s  fuperiur  breed. 

"  But  chief  myfeli  I  will  enjoin, 

“  Awake  at  duty's  call, 

“To  Ihe'.v  a  love  as  prompt  as  thict 
“  Fo  Him  who  give*  me  all." 
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